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SECOND SERIES. 


DAVID A. GORTON, M. D. 


EDITOR. 


CHARLES H. WOODMAN, 


ASSOCIATE EDITOR. 


THE Editors of the NATIONAL QUARTERLY REVIEW desire to 
express their gratitude to the subscribers and contributors for 
the generous support which they have given the work, and to set 
forth anew its aims, objects and policy. 

That any American work of so independent and liberal a char- 
acter as that of the NATIONAL QUARTERLY REVIEW should have 
survived the depression of the times, and the still greater foe 


of American periodical literature, the competition of English 
Quarterlies, is a matter of congratulation; and the fact itself is 
due more to the labors of contributors and the interest excited by 
the character of the work, than to any effort on the part of its 
management. 

The NATIONAL QUARTERLY REVIEW possesses many features 
which especially commend it to people of culture and liberal 
ideas. Itis the aim of the Editors to make it a medium far 
excellence of literary criticism and philosophic discussion, and to 
keep its pages above the suspicion of interested motives, sectari- 
an prejudice or partisan bias. While thoroughly National in its 
character, it is not lacking in cosmopolitan sentiment, preferring 
to labor more for that which is ethically true and permanent, than 
for that which is merely politic or expedient, and, therefore, tran- 
sient. Its pages are open impartially to the discussion of both sides 
of all subjects, by writers of every diversity of opinion, subject 
only to the rules of liberal controversy. Its subjects embrace gen- 
eral literature; reviews, criticisms and expositions of Science, 
History, Philosophy and Biography; the ancient and modern 
Classics; Belles-Lettres, Politics, Ethics, Economic problems, 
Public men and Public measures, &c. No effort is spared to 
make the NATIONAL QUARTERLY REVIEW worthy of a permanent 
place in the libraries of public institutions and on the tables of 
gentlemen of literary taste. 

The contributions to the REvirew are wholly original. Re- 
prints and translations are not acceptable; nor are articles of 
merely transient interest. Suitable articles are accepted or re- 





jected according to their merits or demerits, uninfluenced by the 
celebrity or obscurity of the writer. Moreover, the books and 
essays which preface articles in the REVIEW, represent as nearly 
as can be the literature of the subject under discussion; and 
such literature by no means indicates topics for notice or re- 
view, as many of its critics seem to suppose. The conclusion 
of the writer of any particular article may even be at variance 
with that of the literature he selects to represent his subject. 
Finally, the character which the Editors design to maintain 
in the NATIONAL QUARTERLY REVIEW justifies them in expecting 
the generous coéperation of the friends of liberal and catholic 
ideas, everywhere. Some idea of what the work has been and is, 


may be gathered by a glance at its list of essays. ‘The following 
list comprises 


The Essays of the First Three Volumes of the Second Series. 
S p Serres, Vor. I, No. 1.—udy, 1877 
The See of Rome and Civil Allegi- IV. The Sclavonic Races of Europe 
( V. Past and Present of Life-insurance 
ipernatural VI. The Travail of Democracy 
ind Novelists. Part I 
Ss Series, V I, No. Il.—October, 1877 
Military Administra- IV. Oriental Christianity 
| Ulysses S. Grant V. Harriet Martineau 
Caste on Western VI. Odd Customs in Old Families 


i 


ls and Novelists. Part I 


Il, No. I1].—Yanuary, 1878 
V. The Supernatural 
VI. The Sheridans 1 Rare 
Family 
VII. Rationale of the Death-Rat« 
VIII. John Lothrop Motley 
oa IV.—Afril, 1878 
V. Career of M. Thiers 
VI. Divine and Human Agency 
I 


VII. Old Irish Books and Manuscripts 
VILL. Money and Currency 


Literary 


, No. V Fuly, 1878. 
V. The Lunar Theory 
VI. The Papacy of Pius IX 
VII. Evolution and Volition. 
Vill. The Knights Templars 
IX. The Development of Art. Part I 
"l.—October, 1878 
V. Education and the Religious Senti 
ment 
VI. Present Aspects of Socialism 
VII. Libraries, Ancient and Modern 
VILL. William Cullen Bryant 
IX. Triple View of Divine and Human 
lgency. 


IV, N Vil January, 1879 


VI. The Ecclesiastical Question in Italy 
England and VII. Condition and Prospects of the South- 
ern States. II 
VIII. The Development of Art. II 
; Limitations IX. Alzog’s Church History 
X Bibliography 
Revolu- 
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THE 


Rational Quarterly Review. 


First SERIES. 34 VOLUMES. 


Tue attention of Librarians and Bibliographers is called to the First Series 
of the NATIONAL QUARTERLY REview, under the editorship of the late 
Edward I. Sears, LL.D. It comprises essays by specialists in various depart- 
ments of learning, ancient and modern, and is especially rich in expositions of 
the classics,—constituting almost a classical library in itself. 


TITLES OF ESSAYS: 


No. 1.—Fune, 1860. 
Dante. V. The Nineteenth Century. 
Il. Godwin's History of France. VI. A Glance at the Fine Arts. 
The Modern French Drama. VII. The Poems of Elizabeth Barrett Browning. 
Che Works of Charles Dickens VIII. Italy, Past and Present. 


. 11.—Septemdber , 1860. 
James Fenimore Cooper V. The English Language. 
Hungary, Past and Present VI. Seward as an Orator and Statesman, 
Social Life in America |} VII. The Works of Miss Evans. 
Torquato Tasso | VIIL. ** Availability ;’ or, Politicians vs. Statemen. 


. II.— December, 18h 
Lord Bacon V. Tendencies in Modern Thought 
American Female Novelists VI. A Glance at the Turkish Empire. 
(amoens and his Translators VIl. The Greek Tragic Drama— Sophocles. 
England under the Stuarts VIII. French Romances and American Morals. 


March, 1861 

Persian Poetry. V 

anisms VI 

in Antiquities Vil 

odern Criticism I} 
pular Botany. 


I. The Saracenic Civilization in Spain. 
I. Motley’s United Netherlands 

1. The Lessons of Revolutions 

<. Quackery and the Quacked. 


No. V. June, 1SO!. 
Ancient Civilization of the Hindoos. VI. The Canadas: Their Position and Destiny. 
Che Jesuits and their Founder VII. The Sciences among the Ancients and Moderns. 
Jeremy Bentham and his Theory of Legislation. VIII. Danish and Swedish Poetry 
Greek Comic Drama—Aristophanes IX. The Secession Rebellion ; why it must be put 
Recent French Literature. down 


No. VI eptember, 1861. 
The Poetical Literature of Spain "I. Wills and Will Making 
tlans Christian Andersen be his Fairy Legends "II. Aristotle—his Life, Labors, and Influence. 
Intluence of Music—The Opera F Carthage and the Carthaginians 
The De Saussures and their writings— Mme. X. Spasmodic Literature Philip Thaxter 
Neckar X. The Secession Rebellion and its sympathizers. 
Mahomet and the Koran. 


No. VIL—Ve 
Men and Women of Homer "I. Russia on the Way to India 
illacies of Buckle’s Theory of Civilization , Berkley— His Life and Writings. 
Burial Customs and Obitual Lore i Count De Cavour. 
Modern Italian Literature X. The Morals of Trade. 
Necessity for a General Bankrupt Law. 


' 


No. VIII March, 1862 


Vindication of the Celts. Vil. Influence of Comparative Philology on In- 
Dr. Arnold of Rugby tellectual Development 

Female Education ; Good, Bad, and Indifferent VIII. Our National Defences. 

Christopher Martin Wieland IX. The Union, not a League, but a Permanent 
Improvement and New Uses of Coal Gas. Govermnent. 

Bombastic Literature 
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No. IX Fune, 1862 

The Chinese Language and Literature VII. Sir Philip Sidney 
Angelology and Demonology— Ancient and Mod- VILL. Aurora Peigh 

ern IX. Yellow Fever a Worse Enemy to Civilization 
Sir Thomas More and his Times than Soldiers 
Maud as a representative Poem X. The National Academy of Design and its Great 
The Comedies of Moliére Men 
Education and Unity of Pursuit 

Ministry 


Lucretius on the Nature of Things I. Thel 


rhe Works and ee nee of Goethe "Il. New Theoriesand New Discoveries in Natural 
Madame de Mainten and her Time History 
Effects of War and Spe culation on Currenc\ Poland—( 
Sacred Poetry of the Middle Age 


aws and Ethics of War 


ausesand Consequences of her Fall 


kery of Insurance Companies 


Quac 
No. XI , 1802 
The Arts and Sciences among the Ancient Egyp- *. The Writings and Loves of Robert Burns 
tians Andre and Arnold 
New England Individualism Bacon as an Essayist 
Genius, Talent and Tact j Publishers: Good, Bad and Indifferent 
Ought our Great Atlant i <. Direct and Indire« t Taxes at Home and Abroad, 


The Works and Intiuer of Schiller rs and Eloquence 

Astronomical Theorie Insurance Ouackery and its Organs 
Culture of the Human Voice ‘ harlemagne and his Times 

Lucian and His Time > umes Sheridan Knowles 
Electro-Magnetism and Kindred Sciences 


N 
The Greek Tragic Drama— Aéschylus Manhattan Coll ge 
y of the American Indian VII. Woman— Her Influence and ¢ 
lic Short-Hand VIIL. Peruvian Soules 
age and Literature IX. Manufactur I 
elr Causes and (¢ msequence Ston 


apabilitie: 


ial Pre 


No. XI\ 


Treatment—Past and Spuriousness and Charlatanisn 
The Public Schools of New Y« 

idon Ancient Scandinavia and 

; Writings IX. Social Condition of Working- 

hivalry .. Commencements of College 


ber. 1 ; 
m Discipline— Past and Present 1. Laplace and his Discoveries 
hard Brinsley Sheridan ll. The House ‘a Hapsburg 
sence of the Medi "111. The Mexicans and their Rey 
Girard College and its founder bide to Maximilian 
lern Civilizat X. The Gypsies: their History and Characte: 
b. 1S8b4 
Klopstock as a Lyric and Epic Poe 
"I. Our Quack Doctors and their Performan 
1. Kepler and his Discoveries 
Il. Ancient and Modern H#elief in a } 


phy College of the Holy Cross 

Maryland Liebnitz as a Philosopher and Disc« 
tand Present ; The Negro and the White Man in 
of Burial, Ancient and I t Presidents and Governor 


Kings and petty Princes 
No. XVIII ptember, 18 
History, Progress, and Utility ". William Pitt and His Times 
hy ot History Spinoza and his Philosophy 
1 


i Her Courtiers. 1. Commencements of Colleges, Universities, etc 
Animals Reason ? F Emigration as Influenced ty tk ar 


limes V. Currency—Causes of Depreciation 
orces Leo X and his Times 


I 
ney "Il. Chemical Analysis by Spectral Observations. 
1 


Te 


The President's Messag« 

hg 

Italian Poetry — Ariosto V. Edward Everett 

Lunar Phenomena \ Machiavelli and his Maxims of Government 


| 
Grahame of Claverhouse and the Covenanters VIl. History, Uses and Abuses of Petroleum. 
Our Gas Monopolie VIL. Swedenboryg and his New Relivior 
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No, XXI.—Fure, 1 
The Celtic-Druids VI. Modern Correctors of the Bible. 
Wallenstein VII. Ancient and Modern Discoveries in Medical 
United States Banking System—Past and Present. Science. 


\. The New York Bar—Charles O’ Conor. VIII. The Lessons and Results of the Rebellion. 


Phases of English Statesmanship 

No. XXIL- eplemove 230: 

Lord Derby's Translation oi Homer V. The Negiutive ¢ racter of Cicero. 

William Von Humboldt as a Comparative Philo- VI. The National Debt of the United States 
logist VII. Civilization of the Ancient Persians. 

The Wits of the Reign of Queen Anne VIIL. Commencements of Colleges and Seminaries. 

\merican Female Criminals 


No. XXIII.—Deceméer 


Authenticity ot Ossian’s Poems V. Epidemics and their Causes—Cholera. 
‘ I 
Lord Palmerstor 


Daniel Webster and His Influenc« \ 
lhe Symbolism ot the Eddas. \ Museums and Botanical Gardens. 


a 


1. 
a 
Character and Destiny ot the Negro. VIII. The President’s Message. 


No. XXIV.— March, 1 x 
Galico and his Discoverie V. The Presiaent' s Veto—Rights of Conquered. 
\ustralia—its Progress a Destiny. VI. Lessing . ud His Works. 
] national Courtesy . Bancroft's Oration VII. Pain and Anzesthetics. 
Sydney Smith and is Associates. VIII. British Rule in Ireland 


_XXV.—June, 1806. 
Socrates and his Philosophy VI. The South American Republics and the Monroe 


The Saturnian System Doctrine. 
Heine and his Work VII. Greek Tragic Drama—Sophocles 


"| Why the Opera fails in New York. VIII. Partisan Reconstructions, 


I 
IV 


Buddhism and its Influence. 


N . XxVI.-— epltemoer, i » 
I Julius Caesar ot Nap leon I] ". Our ( olleges and r ( 
The Philosophy of Deatt Irish Law and Lawyers 
Arabian Civilization, and What We Owe It "II. Samples of Modern Philosophy 
Newton and his Discoverie "lil. The National Convention and its Work 


hurchmen 


No. XXVIIL.— December " 
ogy and the Lessons it Teaches V. Hungary—her Literature and her Prospects. 
its Resources and Destiny VI. The Acquisition of Knowledge Impeded 

obert Boyle—his Influence on Science and Lib- our Legislators. 
eral Ideas "II. Indecent Publications. 
od and its Preparatior "III. Education in Congress. 


No. XXVIIL.—MVerch,1 
Alneri: his Life, Writings and Influence. ". Poisons and Poisoners. 
Oliver Cromwell : hisCharacterand Governnent "Il. Negro Rulein Haytiand the Lessons it Teaches. 
he Temporal Power of the Pope VII. The Sun and its Distance from the Earth, 
t 1 his Worl j . Insurance—Good, Bad and Indifferent 


Che Ancient Phoenicians and their Civili £ t Jefferson Davis vs. Military Domina- 
Ornithology of North America . Fichte and his Philosophy. | tion. 
Origin of Alphabetic Writing. r Whatthe Politicians make of our Postal System. 
Virgil and his new Translator 5 Euler and his Discoveries. 


No. XXX.— eptember, 1807. 
Che Jews and their Persecutions VI. Assassination and Lawlessness in the United 
Have the Lower Animals Souls, or Reason? States. 
Winckelmann and Ancient Art. VII. The Jesuits in North America and Elsewhere. 
Dante and his new Translator. | VIIl. The Civil Service in the United States. 
What has Bacon Originated, or Discovered ? 

No. XXXI1L.—December 7 


7 


(sreek Comedy—Menander. IV. Lafayette, as a Patriot and Soldier. 
Animal Magnetism ; its History, Character and V. Nebular Astronomy. 
lendency VI. Martin Luther and the Old Church 
Management of our Finances; RuinousInfluence | VII. Mediceval German Literature—Eschenbach. 
of Paper Money. VIII. Heraldry ; its Origin and Influence. 


is 


’ Vie 


No. XXXIIL.—March,s 


’ 

Epicurus and his Philosophy | V. The Venetian Republic and its Council of Ten, 

English Newspapers oad Printing inthe Seven- | VI. Progressmade by American Astronomers, 
teenth Century. VII. Supernatural Phenomena. 

Progress and Influence of Sanitary Science. VIII. Impeachment ot the President. 

The Microscope and its Discoveries. 


No, XXXIIL.—Fune, 7868, 
I. Seneca as a Moralis and Philosopher. | V. Thomas Aquinas and his Writings. 
Present Aspect of Christianity. V1. Illustrated Satirical Literature. 


Ul. Chess in our Schools and Colleges. VII. The Discoveries of Hipparchus and Ptolemy. 


’. The Rational Theory. VIII. The Impeachment Trial and its Results. 





’, Women's Rights Viewed Psychologically and | Vil 


I. Nicholas Copernicus V. Our Colle 
Il. i 
Il. 
ave 
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XXXIV .—September, 1868. 


ges and Seminanes, Maleand lemale 
Three Centuries of Shakespeare. VI. ** Strikes,” versus Wages and Capital. 
Epidemics— Ancient and Modern. VII. Comets and their Orbits. 

The Siege of Charleston. VIII. Our Presidential Candidates 


No. XXXV.—December, 1868. 


Infernal Divinities—Ancient and Modern. V. Orangeism .n Ireland : its History gan haracter 
Early Christian Literature we I. George William Frederick Hege 

The Sorrows of Burns. VII. The Miraculous Element in our i -eriodicals 
The Phenomena of Sound. VIII. Ancient Etruria. 


No, XXXVI.— March, 1869. 


Diogenes the Cynic. we Columbia College. 
‘The Turco-Greek Question The Ruling Class in England. 


¥i. 
. Béranger and his Songs. VII. Celtic Music. 
’, Successive Conquests and Races of Ancient | VIII. I 


*resident Grant and his Cabinet. 
fexico. 


No. XXXVII.—¥une, 1569. 


. Vindication of Euripides, | V. The Man with the Iron Mask. 


Rousseau and his Influences | VI. Vassar College and its Degrees. 
The Parsees VII. Henry Kirke White. 
The Philosophy of Population, VIII. The Irish Church. 


I 


No, XXXVIIL.— September, 1869. 


The Byzantine Empire VII. King Arthur and the Round Table Knights 
Popular Illusions, Vill. OurHigher Educational Institutions, Mal 
Phe Primitive Races of Hurope. Female. 

The Queen of Scots and her Traducers, IX. Note to Vassar College Article 

The ‘Troubadours and their Influence Number. 

The Eth and .¥sthetics of our Summer Resorts. 


No, XXXIX I lecember, 1569. 


ology and its Influence. Robin Hood and his Times 
goand $ ite-Beuve. VI. Our Millionaires and their Influence. 
The Gree hurch. VII. Mr. Gladstone on the Heroic Ages. 
I] 


Eclipses and their Phenomena. 
Historically. 


No, XL.— March, 1870, 


. Rabelais and his Times. V. Erasmus and his Influence. 

. National Organic Life. VI. The French Crisis. 

. Louis XI and his Times. VII. A Neighboring World. 

. Opium and the Opium Trade. | VIII. Our Criminals and our Tudic iary. 


a ; 


. Rise of Art in Italy ". The Nations on the Persian Gulf. 


Johann Ludwig lt hland "I. Specimen of a Modern Epic. 


. Rivers and their In infu ne . Visit to E urope—Some Things usually Over 


Origin and Development of the Modern Drama Tooke 
No. XLIL.—Sefz set 


Alfred the Great and his Times. ". The American Bar—William Pinkney. 
Madame de Sévigné and her Letters. Sophocles and his Tragedies. 


x 
. Icelandic Literature. VII. The Abyssinian Church. 
Il, 


Yachting not merely Sport. VI he Franco-Prussian War. 
b > I 


December, 1870, 


Female Artists. . he Structure of the Earth. 
The Lost Sciences. 1uses of the Franco-Prussian War. 


. Our Navy, and what it should be. D velopment of the Cell Theory 


’, De Quincey and his Writings. Party Strife and its Consequences, 


Ceylon and its My ri "I. German Minor Poets—Freiligrath. 

Canova II, Specimen of a Modern Educator of Young 
National Characteristics of French and German Ladies 

The Central Park under Ring Leader Rul VIII. ountains and their Influence. 

Ancient Graves and their Contents 


. European Nationalities and Races. VI. What the English Intellect has done 
The Religion an s of Spinoza Victoria's reign. 
Anonymous and udonyn i thors and Vil Age ~~ issitudes of the Farth and its Inh 


ork 
The Russian Advance in Asi | VIL. we... ial!’ s Message and our Municipal Ad- 
The Financial Basis of Society. ministration. 





THE 


No, XLVI. 


NATIONAL 


I. The Decline of Poetry. 
. England under the Tudors. 
il. The French Tragic Drama—Cornei 
. Our Aristocracy as Manufactured from the Raw 
Material. 
Ancient Africa : 


le. 


nd its Races, 
XLVI. 
Bohemia : 
ature. 
Recollections of Daniel Webster 
Brittany: its Antiquities and its Legends. 
Our Quack Doctors, and how they Thrive. 


QUARTE 


its Political Vicissitudes and its Liter- 


RLY REVIEW ADVFRTISF! 


September, 1871, 

| VI. American Colonial Li ature. 
| , 

| 
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VIL. Collegiate and holastic Quackery, Male and 
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VIII. The “Spit 


cent 


iteful’’ Natic 


mal Quarterly and Inno- 
Ring-Leader Rul 


Kule 


V. Fortified Citic 
VI. Our National | 
VIL. Extin 

iB 


The Mound. 


Races ot erica 


No, XLVIII.—Varch, 1872 


Ancient Inhabitants of Europe and Whence they 
Came 
J Calhoun 
rhe Evolution Theory. 
. Archbishop Spaldis 


No 


Ss ng the Priiaitive Races. 


erpent-worship 
Law of Equivale 
Henry Clay 
Origin 


ls. 


Development of the Marriage System. 


No, L. 
Che L-volution of Intelligence 
Sir William Herschel and hi 
Why the Jesuits are expelled. 
Ancient Engraved Gems 
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No. LIX.—Deceméer, 1874. 

I. The Architecture of Great Cities. | V. Pencil Sketches of some Colleges and Univer- 
Il. Sir William Hamilton. | VI. The Planet Venus sities 
lll. Etiology of the Atmosphere. VII. Hints and Outlines for Parents and Guardians 


IV. Mr. Bancroft’s Mode of Writing History. | VII. The Aésthetics ot Home. 


No, LX. March, 187 ° 
. The Scholastic System of Philosophy. IV. Thomas Jefferson. 
. The Cossacks. f V. The Cell-Theory and some of its Relation 
. Our New York Scientists, and their Remarkable VI. Confucius and his Influenc 
Discoveries VII. Notes Critical and Geographical on Educatior 


No. LXI1.—Fane, 1875 
Buddhism : its Past, Present and Future. V. A Shining Light on Christopher Columbus 
. The Zone of Asteroids } VI. Papal Intallibility and Civil Government 
. The Various False Messiahs of the Jews. | VII. Some Reminiscences of the Tammany Ring. 
. Outline Sketches of Universities and Colleges. VUL. Orack rheir History and Influence. 


No. LXIL.— September, 187 
The Decline and Rise of Civil Marriag V. Pre-historic Grex 
Lessons of a Hundred Years, V1. Shade-trees in rge Cities. 
. Vivisection: or Cruelty as an Exact Science. VII. Charies O'’Conor and th ourt of Appeals. 
. The Putting Elewent in our Higher Education, VILL. Minor Notes and ¢ 


No. LXII1.—Deceméer, 1°75. 
. Zoroaster as a Legislator and i’hilosopher. | VI. Colonial Paper M 
. Society and its Contradictions. VIL. The Eider Struve asan Astronomer and Mathe 
. Alexandria and its Libraries. i maticiar 
. A Bachelor on Woman's Kights. | VII1. The Pheenicians and their Voyages. 
. Our Sensational Present-day Philosophers. | IX. Our Classical and Scientific Higher Teaching 


No. LXIV.—March, 1876. 
. The Greek Lyric Poets— Pindar. { Vi. The Ancient Etruscans 
Our Pre-historic Ancestor ‘ VIL. Sheriff Connerand his Departed Friend Twee« 
. Michigan as our Model University. VIII. Our Railroad Monopolies and Monopolists. 
’. Brahminism: its Origin and History. 1X. Lite ane Character of Aaron Burr. 
’, Our Wholesale Manutactories of Physicians and 
ourgeons, 


No, LXV.—Fune, 7876. 
. Pre-Columbian Discoveries of America. | V1. What Authors have been Persecuted, what Pam- 
. The Ethic. of Labor ered, 
. The Conttict of Science and igi | VII, Madame de Staél. 
’. Critics versus Putter | VIII. Supplementto** Michigan asour Model Univer- 
The Gals, Celts and Kymri. sity 
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Inscription on the Temple at Sais. 


We must assume at the beginning of our inquiry that 
nothing is wrought in the creative economy without a 
purpose. What beneticial purpose can be discovered by 
inquiry into the incidents and results of the organism of 
man and its transition to decay‘ According to the theory 
that the present is a preparation for another and an 
advanced state, there should be progression through the 
entirety of this life. How, then, can be explained the decline 
soon following maturity, and the collapsing in old age into 

24 Series = VOL, IV.—NO. I. 1 
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disability? If it were physical weakness alone without cor- 
responding decay of mental vigor, we might suppose the pro- 
cess to be a mere sloughing off of the exterior, like exwmena- 
tion of the worm and the putting forth the butterfly. But in 
the later years of advanced age, vigor of mind in general sub- 
sides with that of the body, sometimes merging into utter 
imbecility. From the commencement of decline there is no 
further apparent progress in mental development that might 
be supposed to be available in a future life. There is, indeed, 
a retrospection,—-a dwelling upon the incidents of the years 
that have gone, or upon thoughts and plans that during 
that period have occupied the mind; and from such review 
may result a more impartial estimate of the real value of what 
we have sought after, and more particularly of our own in- 
trinsic character. But oftenér, prejudices and errors that 
have been the outgrowth of unfavorable circumstances in 
life, or resulting from natural proclivities, become confirmed in 
later years. There is less of vigor then to resist what deliber- 


ate judgment disapproves; and the check interposed in the 


active part of a man’s life by the counter-pressure of the op- 


posing interests and passions of other men is withdrawn in 
proportion to the isolation, by infirmity, from such collision. 

Again, if the process of decline is in any sense preparatory 
to another state, it would still be limited to the comparatively 
small number who go through the entire suecession of 
changes—adolescence, maturity, decay. But what is to be 
thought of the vastly greater proportion ot those who are cut 
off before maturity 4 What of the moiety of the human race 
which, in civilized communities, die under the age of five 


vears ¢ As has been elsewhere observed : 


“ For what purpose has been the unceasing production of ra- 
tional beings, the far greater proportion of whom live not to 
ittain the full development of the faculties with which they are 
endowed disappearing while as vet there is but the promise of 
what they might become, none attaining the full realization of 
what seems to be within the reach of their natural capacity? So 
that it was not altogether irrational in Comte to say that human 
life is fixed within too short a period for the accomplishment of 
what the mind of man is capable of. It is no satisfactory answer 


to say that one generation must die in order to give place to 
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another, which is rather flippantly remarked by Montaigne, as if 
thereby the whole subject was easily disposed of—and he cites 
from Lucretius, 


* * inter se mortales mutua vivunt; 
* * * * * * 


Et quasi cursores vitai lampada tradunt, 


in allusion to the torch race in which one, having run the course, 
delivered his torch to another. 


Ts 


But why is it necessary that others should succeed, or why in 
such swift succession? Sharon Turner proposes a_ hypothesis, 
that the world is a nursery of beings which are to be transplanted 
to other worlds. But if souls are merely to germinate here, why 
should they stay beyond infancy; or,— allowing that for conti- 
nuity of the race some must live to maturity—what occasion is 
there to wait for old age? and what use is there for the unmar- 
ried ?’”* 

Ilume has observed that in human generation there is evi- 
dence of provision only for the multiplication of the species, 
not for the substantial enjoyment of life.+ 

There is, in fact, something in the infirmities of declining 
age,—the pains of body, feeble steps, emaciated frame, and 
gradual failing of the light of the mind,— which we cannot 
look upon without sadness, nor without a battled vearning to 
know why this should be the necessary sequel of every human 
life not cut off prematurely by acute disease or violence. 

But again, when we consider the marvellous structure of 
the human organism, its intricate network of nerves, arteries, 
capillary tubes; the unexplained, perhaps inexplicable flow of 
blood to and from every part in conduits, diminishing from 
the great aorta to the minutest ramifications, under the pro- 
pulsion of the alternate systole and diastole of the heart; the 
varied apparatus appropriated to the organs of sense, es- 
pecially the eye and ear; the mysterious endowment of the 
brain and its medullary coagencies, whereby impressions are 
transmitted to it from the outer senses; and the still more 

A. H. Dana. /nguir in Physi 
+ Hume's Dialogu n Natural R. 


eligion. The purpose and intention of 
nature, he says, “is the presery ition of the spec 
her purpose if such a rank be barely upheld in the 


I 


ies. It seems enough for 
universe, without any 
siness of the members that compose it.” Again 
the first entrance into it gives anguish to the new- 
born infant and to its wretched parent,—weakness, impotence and distress 
ittend each stage of that life and it is at last finished in agony and horror.” 


care or concern for the hap; 


ie says of human life 
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amazing intercommunication between the soul and its materi- 


al environment through an hypothetical semi-material agency ; 

when we consider all this, and the various marvels which 
physiologists have in later times brought to our knowl- 
edge, would it not seem as if this chiefest work of creation 
should be destined to a duration proportioned to the exquisite 
completeness of its mechanism? Yet we are confronted by 
the swift transition from developed maturity to entire an- 
nihilation of bodily funetions,—the body itself being then laid 
away in the earth to decompose into its original elements, its 
whole purpose having apparently been accomplished. When 
to this is added that by far the greater part of the human race 
do not attain complete development ; that further progress 
is thus arrested, and disintegration ensues; and that of those 
who reach maturity comparatively few have allotted to them 
a protraction of life sufficient for the accomplishment of any 
end justly corresponding with the capability of the sensorial 
organism—we inquire in vain for a solution that shall wholly 
relieve our perplexity.* 

Finally, in the scenes and circumstances of death, we are 
shocked by images calculated to inspire terror and repulsion. 
The corporeal form, which isindissolubly associated in our minds 
with the inward self, and which, by the external expression of 
lineaments, motion, and voice, constitutes the living sentient 
being which we recognize and whereby: his identity is to us 
maintained,—this form issuddently stricken in some my sterious 
manner. Its warm and active pliability is succeeded by un- 
vielding rigidity, and marble-like coldness; the light of the 
eye las gone out and the facial play of intelligence and sym- 
pathy been stiffened into immobility. We know that in the 


charnel-house to which we consign it, it shall lie in its solitary 


i grim humor in Strauss’ comment upon Goethe's argument 
ture existence, which he based on the conviction of continuous 
trom continued activity to the end of life—and that 
id therefore to furnish another form of being in order to 
nents of the soul. 
savs) had in his eighty-two years in fact lived out his life. 
lid not in his forty-five vears. Then the result would 
existence must be demanded for Schiller but not for Goethe, 
igh to develop the faculties in full, but certainly not intermi- 
Old Faith and the New. 
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stillness, and become the prey of such things as are loathed 


by the living. Who does not feel a dread in meditating upon 
the great finality which is to come, postpone it in one’s thoughts 
as faras one may? And still more do we feel it under the 
consciousness of its near approach. 

For what purpose are we pressed down by this fear of the 
inevitable future, and so encompassed in our declining strength 
and last helpless infirmity by anticipations which shake the 
courage of the most dauntless / 

It is in vain to say that these things are the terrors of imag- 
ination only. The questions recur, why were such terrors 
imposed ¢ And how does it answer the question, even if all 
the forebodings be not realized ? Pom pa mortis mages ler- 
ret quam WOrTs ips, is an old adage ; and Bacon, who cites 
it, adds that * groans and convulsions and a distortion of face, 
and friends weeping, black and obsequies, show death ter- 
rible,”—that is, make it to seem terrible when in reality it is 
hot. 

But such was not the teaching of Paul, who represents 
Christ as undergoing death that he might destroy him who 
had the power of death, * and deliver them who through fear 
of death were all their life subject to bondage.” This surely 
could not have been a mere groundless fear, a dream only of 


the imagination. 
Il. 


For what salutary purpose was pain of body inflicted ¢ 
Allow the limited class of cases in which pain may be deemed 
premonitory or prophylactic—a warning against more dan- 
gerous impending harm; allow also the instances in which 
impaired health is restored by means of reiterated admoni- 
tions of pain consequent upon transgression of sanitary laws ; 
and conceding to these a precautionary or remedial use, what 
are we to think of pain when it becomes inveterate by the 
ascendancy of disease, and so remains until the close of life ¢ 
[s it a satisfactory answer to say that this is intended as a 
warning that should put us on’ our guard against the incipient 


causes of disease ¢ 
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But how often does that inception arise from a naturally 
feeble organism, or an hereditary predisposition, an en- 
vironment of pestilential elements, or from involuntary 
subjection to an uncongenial climate, or other unfavorable 
conditions / Regarded as prophylactic, there should be power 
of vuarding against the threatened injury upon receiving such 
monition; but this does not exist in the case of hereditary 
disease, or of unhealthy conditions imposed by abject poverty. 

It nay be said that in the one case there is warning to the 
ancestor in behalf of his posterity ; in the other, to public au- 
thorities having a sanitary oversight of the community. But 
the ancestor sees only the result in the posterity of others, 
he does not feel it himself; and until the world becomes more 
unselfish than it has ever vet heen, the motive is too remote 
and faint to have any decisive influence. And as to public 
sanitary measures, we know that all devices have been hither- 
to baffled by an inherent law of population, 7/2. that in pro 
portion to the relief extended to the poor, is the irrepressible 
increase of the class, thus always exceeding the help afforded 
by charitable aid. 

Or again: Is it more satisfactory to suppose that we are in 
this life in a perpetual probation, and that pain is an element 
of such probation 4 To make this an entirely rational solu- 
tion, there should be some correspondence between the pain 
and the cause of its infliction. If it were always in exact 
proportion to wrong-doing, if the wicked suffered penalty 
from which the righteous were exempt, or if the penalty were 
measured by the vravity of the transeression, there would then 


be apparent a law resting upon a ‘comprehensible basis. Such, 


however, Is not the uniformtenor of human life. In respect 


of what, in a worldly view, is deemed desirable success in 
attaining the objects of general pursuit, it seems apparent that 
men who are unrestrained by strict principles of right accomplish 
it in largest proportion. Such isthe general result in the pursuit 
of political power 5 and the like is noticeable in the conditions of 
private life, the accumulation of wealth and the attainment of 


social position. True it is, that many and striking instances 
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of retribution for wrong-doing are also seen; yet perhaps not 
preponderant over the instances of suffering by those who 
have done no wrong, or who, at least relatively, have not de- 
served the suffering. In the latter category are to be included 
not merely the wrongs done directly to good men by the de- 
vices of the evil-minded, and the penalty suffered by the 
innocent through prejudice or mistake, but also the evils en- 
tailed by hereditary descent, or accidents of early association. 
Thus the offspring of a profligate parent undergoes the life-long 
penalty of physical pain; and children born in poverty are 
predestined to bear privation from which the best moral quali- 
ties do not exempt them save in exceptional cases. 

And even if it should be conceded that upon the whole a 
good life tends more to insure real happiness than a bad one, 
which is the postulate of Bishop Butler; and admitting the 
force of his argument,—that this may be a better discipline 
than if virtue were always and immediately rewarded and vice 
as suddenly and speedily punished,—there still remains the un- 
questionable fact that the larger proportion of mankind are 
cut off too early to derive an instructive lesson from their own 
experience, or from their limited observation of life in general. 
There is also the additional fact, that the supposed tendency 
of virtue and vice is not so marked, even as observed by the 
wisest men, as to furnish in itself a motive of much influence 
on the great mass of mankind; certainly not a sufticient motive 
for the resistance of the powerful incentives to evil by 
which they are environed. On the contrary, the general de- 
duction by thoughtful men in every age has been that human 
life, regarded merely in its present earthly relations, is subject 
to a preponderance of evil; at all events to the extent that its 
continuance is not to be desired,—as expressed in the saying 
which Aristotle quoted and approved,—* that it would have 
been best not to have been born, and next to that, it was best 


to die.” We have thus a second enigma which has perpetually 


tasked the human mind to solve. 
A kindred inquiry, and of like ditticulty, is the meaning 
and purpose of the apparent suffering which is the lot of all 


brute races, and of some of these largely in excess of what is 
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endured by man. Look at the countless myriads of holocausts 
daily sacrificed for the use of man, and the vast amount of 
suffering involved by the want in this slaughter, even of that 
measure of humanity which would be feasible, to lighten 
the pain of the victims. Again, look at the cruelty exercised 
upon beasts of draft or burden by brutish men. But. still 
harder is the lot of wild but harmless animals, which are the 

What a vast field of 
violent destruction are the forests and prairies of the North 
and the jungles of the Tropics! It has been argued in extenu- 
ation that the process of destruction is speedy -that the life 
of the victim is quickly extinguished by the carnivorous ene- 
mV 5 and this is called a * kind Providence.” We doubt if this 
is uniformly true. Beasts of prey may indulge in a luxury 
which human carnivora have found attractive. * 

Again, animals which are preyed upon sometimes escape 
in a mutilated condition. The antelope and giraffe are often 
pierced by the arrow or spear of the African hunter, and may 
carry with them the barbed missile fixed in their flesh ; suffering 
agony therefrom, but powerless to remove it. The elephant 
killed by the European hunter not unfrequently shows pre- 
vious wounds made by the bullet, which had been long fester- 
ing. So the tendons of the hind leg are sometimes cut by the 
agile llamran, whereby the huge animal is disabled from 1no- 


tion; and then he may linger till death ensues by starvation 


or loss ot blo vl, or he becomes a pres to the lion and hyena that 


are watching his exhaustion. 

Wherefore are the subject races thus doomed? No auxili- 
ary purpose of probation can be predicated of them unless 
pon the hypothesis that they have a future existence. But 
even this falls short of an entire solution. There is no ap- 
parent correspondence or necessary connection between the 
present suffering and the future equivalent; or, in other 
words, there is nothing probationary in the present suffering, 

We have the testimony of Bruce and Parkyns, both of high repute 
rs, that the Abyssinians have a special reiish for the raw flesh of 
fore life is extinct; and that it was formerly the practice 


slices from the livin ow, the poor creature being thus 
ngering death while the savage feast continued 
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as it can lead to no result without a change of organism. To 
suppose that there shall be a gratuitous reward in another life 
which will be a compensation for the misery suffered in this, 
would be meaningless, if the one is not the proper sequence 
of, or in some concatenation with, the other. 

The theory of Descartes, that the lower animals are avto- 
matic,—exhibiting actions like those of conscious beings, but 
in fact without sensation,—would, if it had any basis, relieve 
the question we have discussed from all difficulty. But that 
theory has been generally regarded as visionary and baseless. 

It is true that Professor Huxley has, in an address delivered 
before the British Scientific Association (Aug. 25, S74), 


attempted to give some color to the opposite assumption ; but 


the tests which he referred to in support of it apply equally 


to rational as to irrational creatures; and, inasmuch as we 
have the consciousness of pain, his argument fails to show the 
absence of pain in the brute. Ilis conclusion, however, though 
he declares a strong partiality for the doctrine of Descartes, is 
that “ probably the lower animals, though they may not possess 
that sort of consciousness which we have ourselves, yet have 
it in a form proportional to the comparative development of 
the organ of that consciousness, and foreshadow more or less 
dimly those feelings which we possess ourselves.” This, he 
thinks, would involve comparatively less suffering of the 
brute, and would be safer to adopt than the more congenial 


hypothesis that the lower animals are altogether insensible. 


If. 


So uniform is the encroachment of every people upon the 
necessaries of existence, that the saying of Christ, “ The poor 
ye have always with you,” has constant verification under 
every condition of national life. When people are impover- 
ished by tyrannical power, whether of foreign rulers or of 
indigenous despotism, the proportion of the very poor is of 
course larger; but under the best form of government and 
the amplest prosperity in industry and trade, there is, and 
ever must be [until principles of justice and benevolence 
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bear rule] a class dependent to some extent upon charity 
for the ordinary comforts of life. This class is the first to 
suffer in times of scarcity; famine, of course, reaches beyond 
to the less destitute. But the question we have to deal with 
is the incessant, irrepressible advance of population bevond the 
regulat means of subsistence. In China, where there is a more 
uniform level of the mass of population than in any other 
country, there is such an ageregation of the people that the 
subsistence of a large proportion is stinted in the extremest 
degree; their diet having been reduced to a grade very little 
above that of the lower animals. Corresponding with this 
is the grade of humanity, which is also reduced to a sensuous 
nature, from which the moral element is almost wholly 
excluded. 

In England, on the other. hand, where there have been, 
perhaps, the vreatest intelligence and the highest degree ot 
comtort ever enjoved, these have vet been limited to one 
class. Another and far more numerous class is seen in direct 
juxtaposition and contrast with the first,—struggling for bare 
subsistence, depressed into abject poverty and consequent 
ignorance. Such are the manufacturing operatives of England 
and the peasantry of Lreland. 

No adequate counteracting principle has vet been found 
for this excess of population over the means of living, or 
rather for the deficient ability of the Jnany to avoid being 
straightened for subsistence. The labors of political economists 
have been unanswered. The proposition of Mill (the voluntary 
renunciation of marriage or of its incident, the propagation of 
children), which he announces as a finality, as the last and only 
effectual remedy, is In facet utterly powerless. Self-restraint, 
as was amply proved by Malthus, is most inoperative in the 
vers class that needs it most. 

here has been of late years,” says a recent writer, “ great 


1 


improvement in the condition of the lower class. Sanitary laws 


are better understood, and more attention is given to ventilation, 


cleanliness and other essentials to health. * But, in the 


same proportion, population has increased and is becoming more 


crowded, and such increase is mainly in the class thus relieved 
or better provided for. In fact, there is in all the charities of 
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our time a tendency to increase the evil of too rapid growth of 
that part of population which is unable to provide for itself. 
Relief from the pressure of want soon creates a greater number 
that will need relief. On the same principle, when greater means 
of subsistence are acquired by sudden prosperity in trade, manu- 
factures or otherwise, while there is for a time greater apparent 
comfort,—population speedily arrives at a point when pressure 
upon these enhanced means begins. So also extended cultiva- 
tion of land furnishes one generation with a more ample support ; 
but in the next generation there will be a greater number to be 
supported.” * 

A more hopeful view is taken Dy some political theorists. 
Thus it is argued that an invisible, irresistible agency directs 
and pervades the social destinies of the species ; that there is 
no irremediable cause of distress. Deviations from the regu- 
lar order, which was apparently designed, arise from the errors 
and corruptions of men; but in the very consequences of such 
errors or iniquities there is an unseen power operating for 
their punishment and ultimate removal. And exposure to 
such retribution is to a large extent avoidable by the general 
adoption of sanitary and moral principles in the relations of 
man with man and of man with nature. + 

The fact. however, still remains incontrovertible, that po- 
pulation, in the ordinary course, has always outrun the in- 
creased means of subsistence. And this excess is constantly 
augmented until the intervention of some one of the great 
scourges of the race—famine, pestilence, war, the stern 
and awful counter-agencies against over-population,. While, 
then, it is true that there is a controlling power that main- 
tains by such retributive methods a general equilibrium, it is 


also true that there is a perpetual tendency to an extreme, 


which is checked only by a reactionary process involving an 
immense amount of misery. 

This inequality being thus by necessity regarded as an in- 
evitable condition of humanity, another hypothesis has been 
propounded, which, recognizing the actual condition, and as- 
suming it to be irremediable, asserts that the whole course of 
human experience has reference only to the advancement of 

Inguiries in Physiology. By A. H. Dana. 


+ Alison’s Principles of Population. 
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the race without regard to individuals ; in other words, that 
the process of natural selection, by which improvement is 
wrought in plants and lower animals, applies also to human 
progress ; that civilization means the advancement of the few at 
the expense of the many; that great achievement in war, 
science, or art, is for the benefit of a privileged class; that 
social happiness is the peeulium of a select number—the 
apioto.,—and wretchedness the inheritance of the vastly more 
numerous proletaries, serfs, and slaves. Mr. Greg insists 
that the law of natural selection would have been sufficient to 
prevent over-population and to have secured the progressive 
advancement of the race, had it not been counteracted by cer- 
tain elements of civilization. That is to say, that the strong 
would have overpowered the weak and propagated only those 
like themselves. But civilization extends protection to the 
weak and encourages the propagation of their kind; and, 
by a reversal of the proper order of nature, these are even 
more prolific than the better class. The rich have no ocea- 
sion for apprehension as to the support of their offspring, even 
should they be weak in body; and the very poor are reckless 
of consequences, propagating without forecast large families 
that must struggle with the like hardships that have been 
borne by their progenitors. 

This cheerless view of human life is wholly antagonistic 
to the Scriptural doctrine, by which we are taught that the in- 
dividual is everything and the race nothing, except as embrac- 


ing the aggregation of individuals. Nor are our natural instinet 
and rational deduction less decided against such an hypothesis. 
The mere fact that every individual of the race is endowed 
with faculties susceptible of indefinite expansion and has 
functions that seem to reach far beyond the present environ- 
ment, enforces the belief that such endowment was not without 
a purpose; and that it would be derogatory to divine wisdom 
to suppose such purpose limited to the contingencies of the 


present brief existence Still more derogatory would be the 


assumption that one is trampled down and crushed out merely 


to make way for another, or is subjected to a life of misery 


only in subservience to the enjoyme nt of another. 
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Yet, on the other hand, we are confronted by an array of 
inexorable facts in the history of communities and the course 
of individuals making up the vast aggregate. {These must be 
regarded, however, as due to an imperfect social state. | 

The vast numerical preponderance of slaves in the ancient 
States—of the serfs (adseripti glebve) in the Roman and feudal 
ages—and, even in our later civilization, the immense propor- 
tion of the pauper class, disclose an inequality that seems to be 


hopelessly perpetual—an inequality not in comparative enjoy- 


ment, but a fearful contrast of misery with enjoyment,—the 
latter being the lot of the few, and derived in large measure 
from excess of privation suffered by the many. 

What is military renown but the immolation of a countless 
number of human beings? What is great civil power in the 
hands of a class, but the exclusion in a greater or less degree, 
of all not embraced in it from substantial rights and sources 
of happiness? So it would appear that the wealth of one is 
based upon the impoverishment of many; and certainly, as a 
general rule, it is true that wherever there are very large for- 
tunes there will also be found great destitution. It is also 
true that where such is the condition there is a tendency to 
still greater poverty till it reaches the minimum degree of sus- 
tentation. 

IV. 

What is to be concluded upon this review? Are we left 
to a chilling negation of the active faith which is the essential 
element of all human progress,—to frail conjecture, to mere 
hy pothesis without trust or hope ¢ The question is not to be 
answered by counter hypotheses, or by further conjectures. The 
following course of argument will lay the groundwork of a 
more satisfactory belief; or, at least, like the finger-post, 
indicate the right direction for Inquiry. 

i. The wisdom and power displayed in the creation of 
man, and the marvellous completeness of his structure indicate 
that such creation was a deliberate plan, and that there 
could not possibly have been a mistake. What was intended 


must have been accomplished. The creative power was 
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adequate to do what was undertaken. Mr. Greg denies that 
we are warranted in assuming omnipotence as an attribute of 
the Supreme Being. It is, he says, incomprehensible how in- 
tinite love and illimitable power should have created such a 
world as this, and we have no authority for the belief that 
there is unlimited power. Compared with that of man, the 
power of God may be said to be immeasurable, but not there- 
fore. infinite. Weare to conceive of him as conditioned, 
hampered, it may be, by laws inherent in the nature of the 
material upon which he had to operate. 

This reasoning presupposes the eternity of matter ;—in 
other words, that the Creator had to take it as already exist- 
ing, and to use it subject to laws which he could not reverse.* 

Professor Tyndall, though not in express terms avowing 
his belief in the eternity of matter, vet maintains that there 
is inherent in it a potency adequate to the production ot every 
form of life: which potency is contained in the primitive 


element called atoms, in the language of Democritus and 


Epicurus. These atoms or molecules he supposes to act by a 


law of their own, and the other proposition seelis not remote, 
viz.: that this law is irreversible. Hume reasoned—that we 
tind in nature perplexities which are inexplicable ; that we 
eannot therefore ascribe pertection to the Deity : and that 
Many worlds may have been spoiled before this was contrived. 
This supposition would be in accordance with our experience 
of human art. But the world does not resemble a machine 
which involves design : its origin seenis more probably to have 
heen like that of animal or vegetable production. * (yenera- 
tion.” he savs, “has some advantages over reason: we see the 


latter arise from the forme never the former from the 


l as the origin of the visible 

until brought into order by 

who was not a Creator but an Ar 
was used inthe formation of man, 
Imitted But in this creation a 

d the phvsical or nsible—and 

rm the animal soul—and this neces- 


petites whereby the immortal or kosmical 


ilt was an organism subject mx or less to 


lod 
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latter ;—reason arises in fact solely from generation; we know 
no other origin.” 

Again, he denies that thought, so far as we have experience, 
has any influence over matter except when matter is so con- 
joined with it as to have an equal reciprocal influence.* 

The last proposition is not very intelligible. The mind 
moves the members of the body; but these do not move the 
mind, unless by sensation of pain or pleasure. But it is 
doubtful whether pain and pleasure are in fact felt otherwise 
than by the mind itself. The power of the Creator must be 
assumed if we suppose the creation to be the result of his will. 
And there can be no limit to this power unless upon the single 
hypothesis that there was no original creation, but only fabri- 
cation from preéxisting material. This hypothesis imports 
inherent laws in the component elements of the material 
world; it is in fact the reiteration of the old doctrine of Fate 
or Destiny, which was held as superior to all celestial powers. 
[t involves the eternity of matter and a self-organizing princi- 
ple. The two are always linked together and constitute a theory 
of creation entirely distinet from and independent of the in- 
tervention of a personal Creator. But the supposition of a 
self-constructive power in the crude elements of matter, 
whether under the designation of atoms, or monads, or 
molecules, according to the phraseology of Democritus, 
Epicurus and Leibnitz—reaches such a culmination of absur- 
dity when put forward as an explanation of the origin of 
such marvels, as we find in the analysis of the human organ- 
ism, for instance,—that it is rejected by the generality of man- 
kind. Argument is as inappropriate as it would be in refuta- 


tion of the most Quixotic imaginings of mental aberration.+ 


Hume's Dia/ogu n Natural k 


+ The answer made by Cicero to the Epicurean theory contains more of 
ridicule than argument, but is still appropriate in the new genesis of that 
theory. ‘“* Everyatom,’” says Epicurus, “ ‘has a motion of its own. In the 
first place, why is it so? It possesses a peculiar energy which Democritus 
termsimpulse, and Epicurus callsgravity. But you have not discovered that 
primitive power in nature from which such atoms derive their motion, Did 


hea )) } Ae} / 2 / WAY ANa 7 Alhal 


way? * * * Do you show any exterior cause why anatom should deviate? 


You show nothing in the space wherever it moves that should turn it from 
a perpendicular, and no change in the atom itself that should cause it to 
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The other alternative is, as we have said, the unlimited 
power of a Creator. Coextensive knowledge is a necessary 
concomitant : for what he designed and had power to accom- 
plish must have been known before as well as after it was ac- 
complished. All the consequences of the introduction of this 
visible creation and the calling into existence a new power, 

that of mind or soul,—superior to any preéxisting in the 
material elements of the world, must have been forecast 
through the vast future and duly weighed. 

2. There being, then, in the mind of the Creator a previ- 
sion of the entire course of human history at the time of the 
creation, it follows by necessity that the design had in view 
was worthy of his wisdom; but that to understand that de- 
sign there miust be a like knowledge ot such history, either 
by prophetic vision or by actual fulfilment. The former kind 
ot knowledge, even in the most inspired of our race, has been 
lose the direction which is incident to gravity. It is nece ssary to suppose 
not only that nature has given them a perpendicular direction common to 


all bodies, 4u¢ Aas also given t me atoms or to all if they so choose the election 


Cicero de fate, 


Again, inthe Dialogue De Vatura Deorum, the Stoic Balbus is represented 
as saying “ Is it possible for any man to behold these things,” (v. ¢. the heavens 


} 


ind all its luminaries) “and yet imagine that certain solid and individual 
bodies moved by their natural force of gravitation have, by fortuitous con- 
course produced the world so beautifully adorned? He who believes this 
may as well believe that if a great quantity of the twenty-one letters were 
thrown upon the ground they would of themselves fall into such order as 
legibly to form the annals of Ennius.”—B. 2, c. 37. 

Bacon dismisses the theory in a single paragraph. ‘“ That school (he 
says) which is most accused of Atheism doth most demonstrate religion— 
that is the school of Leucippus, Democritus and Epicurus—for it is a thou- 
sand times more credible that four mutable elements and one immutable 
fifth essence duly and eternally placed need no God, than that an army of 
infinite small portions or seeds unplaced should have produced this order 
and beauty without a divine marshall.”—Fssay on Atheism 

Ihis tifth essence was the intelligence supposed by Anaxagoras to be 
the formative power, though itself material, and by Aristotle held to be a vital 
instinct or principle inherent in matter itself Plato's idea was that the 
Kosmos was brought into order by the Intelligence which was a Demiurgus 

in architect not a creator—DbDut which he seems to have suppose l was the 
soul of the Kosmos as the human soul is of its bodily organism—and im- 
mortal ; but he also held the eternity of matter. Nothing was created by it 
nor was there any creation except changes of form Plato, 7imaeu ‘ 

The human soul, that is, what he in the 7vmaeus terms immortal in dis- 
tinction from the mortal or animal soul, according to his theory is separable 
from the body and retains, after such separation, the characteristics which it 
had acquired in the body; and it is marked with the prints and scars of its 

doings—and is to be restored only by expiatory penalties.—Plato, 
[his assumes the personality of the soul to be perpetual. 
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fragmentary and of trivial extent compared to the measureless 
entirety. The latter has been infinitesimally brief as com- 
pared with the entire future of man. It is not necessary, in 
this connection, to take into account the immortality of the 
soul. The mere earthly continuity of the human race, in its 
successive generations, is projected into the vast perspective 
beyond finite calculation. The period of existence already 
lapsed—involved as that existence is, through its entire course, 
in anomalies, in wickedness and misery, in confusion and un- 
certainty—determines nothing against omniscient judgment. 
The entire experience of the past may be but as the faint and 
indistinct coruscation before the dawn. 

Bishop Butler argues well that we see on every hand evi- 
dence that the creation of which we have knowledge, or rather 
with which we are immediately environed, is but a part of a 
greater system, with which we are connected in some manner 
now unknown. What seems to us inconsistent may have 
consistency in its relation to the whole. 

The true course of argument is not by limitation simply 
to what has come within the range of our external association. 
We cannot look upon the material world without perceiving 
that there are relations vastly transcending those which we 
ean trace out. Shall we attempt to measure the immeasurable / 
Shall we bind down our conception of the Creator and_ his 
designs to strict logical deductions derived from that intinitesi- 
mally small part of the universe to which we are _per- 
sonally related’ It is claimed by the rationalists that we 
can judge only by what we know; that what is subject to 
perception by our senses comprises all of which we have positive 
knowledge. On the other hand, it is maintained with more 
logical consistency that this exterior world, which is thus set 
apart as having alone real existence, is in fact known to us 
solely by certain impressions made upon our minds ; that it is 


therefore an imaginary world (represented by images only); 
that our inner consciousness is the true reality; that through 
this we have a proximate knowledge of the power by which 


the processes of our minds are directed. In other words, we 
thus derive knowledge of our relation to the spiritual world ; 
24 Series: VOL. IV.—NO. I. 2 
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while that of the natural is indirect and secondary, amounting 
to nothing more than the consciousness of certain states of 
mind, * 

Without, however, pursuing the argument into metaphysi- 
cal subtleties, it seems to us a rational assumption that we 
may safely rely upon the inner experience of the soul, upon 
the thoughts and feelings that are therein germinated, as ex- 
ponents of the spiritual nature, to which we are allied by 
these mental processes. Concede that it is imperfect in degree 

yet does it spread out toour mental vision the general ten- 
dency and scope of the activities belonging to that part of our 
being which is the vitalizing principle of the corporeal or- 
gvanism. 

May we not justly reason, from our moral discrimination, 
our hopes and aspirations, and capacity of intellectual progres- 
sion—which has no fixed limit—what is to be the probable 
future development of this athuently endowed spirit incar- 
nated in the bodily environment / 

May we not also, by the moral elements within us—our 
affinities, domestic affections, and all the charities that have 
found expression in human life,—be authorized to look reverent- 


ly to that divine Being, from whom all these have originated, 


as having in perfection whatever is thus faintly reflected by 


our finite nature ¢ 

3. We have thus the way opened for. what may be called 
verisimilitudes or moral probabilities, conceding that these 
inay not be proved by deduction from physical laws. | Accord- 
ing to the doctrine of Manes] the physical and spiritual are, 
in the present life, conjoined, or rather synchronous with 


certain activities of the mind. But the corporeal organism 


* 


Plato maintained (in the //aede) that all objects of nature are but 
imperfect representations of preéxisting Ata, which we discern only by 
thought. The body subjects us to hindrances by reason of imperfection and 
diseases, and fills us with all kinds of fancies and absurdities. The soul 
when it employs bodily sense is confused and uncertain. Again (in the 
Theaetetus), he impugned the reliability of knowledge derived through the 
senses. To perceive by the sense is not to know. When men talk in 
a foreign language, we hear what they say ; so an unlettered man looking at 
an inscription sees the writing ; but in neither case is knowledge conveyed. 
Color has no existence: it is the result of the retinal function, which is 
not the same to different persons. 
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has not in itself any power that is predicable of the spiritual 
nature. It is not, in fact, a living or vital element. 
That element which has for a time been joined with it in the 
human organism is separable. The separation is death.* 
Sut that means only that the corporeity, ¢. e., the natural 
constituency, is left to itself, and then it lies before us ike 
other matter, inert and incapable of originating action or of 
receiving any sensible impression. Of course it is not denied 
that it is passively subject to certain physical laws which have, 
however, nothing to do with organic activity. Such, for in- 
stance, is gravitation; and so also chemical combination. 
3ut the separate elements have no self-moving power; they 
cannot combine themselves. They must be brought to- 
gether by an active power; and the very law by which 
motion is imparted to them, when thus combined, is imposed 
by an exterior agency, since it does not exist in either 
of the uncombined elements. According to this view matter 
is passive—is acted upon but does not originate action. Even 
gravitation is not an exception ; it is simply a law operating 
in and upon matter, a mere mechanical force which cannot 
modity itself or change its direction.+ 

The argument of the materialist is that we know nothing 
of this supposed spiritual entity, whose existence is in ques- 
tion, except as exhibited in the living organism; that there 
is no instance in all the records of the past of its exist- 
ence apart therefrom; that there is no evidence, therefore, 
that it can have such existence. The answer has been already 
anticipated. The living sentient principle is not inherent in 
matter under any of its forms, so far as we know by any 
analysis ever made. And again there are capacities of the 
living entity, whatever that may be, which can be exercised 


entirely independent of the material structure by which it is 


* Plato puts it thus: “ What is that which, being in the body, gives it 
life? The answer is, the soul, which, whenever it lays hold of any body, 
brings with it life. Therefore the soul, which brings with it life, will not 
receive the contrary of life —that is, it is deathless."-—Phaedo. 

+It was the unchangeable direction necessitated by gravity which, as 
before noticed, led Epicurus to postulate an alternative cblique motion. 
But there is in matter no such variable movement, nor can any change be 
wrought but by other exterior forces. 
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environed—such as thought. There is total isolation from all 
things exterior or sensible in some processes of abstract rea- 
soning. The thinking being cannot therefore be material, 
unless we assume that there is some form of matter yet undis- 
covered.* It is not of any vital consequence whether the 
spirit is something entirely distinct in nature from matter, or 
whether there may be a refinement and etherealization of mat- 
ter to such a degree as to be unrecognizable by our present 
means of perception, and so constitute a quasi-spiritual sub- 
stance. It is in either case unknown, except through our inner 
consciousness, and what we know of any thing perceptible by 
sense furnishes no analogy. Several possibilities may be predi- 
eated which would, in the latter view, vo far to explain the 


apparent failure of the human organism to accomplish in’ this 


life what would seem attainable. by a natural progression, in 


expanding vigor, of the powers with which it is gifted in its 
double nature, the plivsical and psychical. Upon the semil- 
material hypostasis of the soul above mentioned, it would not 
be irrational to suppose a solution like what has been sug- 
cested by psychologists, wiz., the existence of an intermediate 
nature, called by them WVerve-Spirit, which, it is assumed, de- 
parts at death ; but carrying with it the lineaments of the visi- 
ble organism and retaining all the sensuous functions which 
have belonged to this outward structure. 

Another startling possibility is propounded, + by which the 
unseen world is regarded as permeated by an ether similar to that 
whose undulations are,in recent philosophy, supposed to account 
for the phenomena of light: and that this world is the obverse, 
or complement, of the world of sensible matter; so that what- 


*It may be said that there is a molecular motion of the brain 


ponding with all 


“ corres- 
mental action, and that without the brain there could be no 
thought. So, it may be said that without action of the heart or of the lungs, 
there can be no process of the mind The momentary suspension of the 
or a suspension of the other but for a few moments s the extinction 

ife Che proposition, therefore, is nothing more than that the soul does 
tact in the human organism longer than there is life But even admit- 
ispecific motion of the brain synchronizing with every thought or mo- 
of the soul—it is clear that the former is but the ir lent of the latter, 
other words, that it is but a mechanical motion wrought by the 


the material structure. 


soul 
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ever energy is dissipated in the one, is by the same act accumu- 
lated in the other. It is thus like the negative plate in 
photography, where light answers to shadow and shadow io 
light ; or, like an equation, in which whatever you take from 
one is added to the other with a contrary sign, while the rela 
tion of equality is unchanged. This theory is suggested chicf- 
ly as an explanation of the vast apparent waste in the natural 
world, especially of light transmitted by the sun in a profusion 
infinitely exceeding any possible use to the other heavenly 
bodies. It is, however, equally appropriate to explain the in- 
calculable amount of human energy which is without corres- 
ponding result in this life. 

It may be objected that this is resorting to mere hypo- 
thesis, which we have proposed to waive. But it is not neces- 
sary to assume that either of the hypotheses which have been 
referred to, or any other which we can conceive of, is absolu- 
tely true. 

The argument is that an explanation may be supposed 
which would solve the enigma. Concede that it may not in 
reality be the true explanation, yet, if there can be any with- 
in the range even of conjecture, we may justly assume that 
some solution, whether it be that or some other, can be found, 
It is, in fact, an inevitable presumption from the wisdom and 
power of the Creator. There can be no greater presumption 
of any thing in the future than that human existence will be 
developed as part of a plan, that in its entirety, is consistent in 
all its parts. 

Nor does this mode of reasoning subvert the previous ar- 
gument in respect to individuality. That argument rests upon 
the apparent display of purpose as to individuals. The unex- 
plained phenomena involved in individual life, we may justly 


argue, will have a rational exposition in their relations with 


other incidents of cosmical life. Nor does this necessarily in- 


volve the sacrifice of one being for the advancement of an- 
other, if such a result could by any possibility be avoided by 
Divine wisdom. But any such inevitable restriction or dis- 
ability cannot be proved. 
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The foregoing presentation is in conformity with the 
Scriptural doctrine,—that in all men, even the most debased, 
there are elements of a better nature; a susceptibility by an 
appeal to which there can be restoration to purity; and that 
this appeal is made to every individual man by the awakening 
power revealed in religious experience. The image or like- 
ness of God, in which man is said to have been originally cre- 
ated, though much defaced is not wholly obliterated. The 
vilest of men were called to repentance by Christ and his 
Apostles, and converts were made even among those who were 
outcasts of society. They did not, it is true, answer ques- 
tions growing out of the conflictions or contradictions of hu- 
man life. * Did this man sin, or_his parents, that he was born 
blind 4” was a question that touched upon one of the great 
problems of human speculation, wz., the suffering of the 
innocent for the misconduct of others, and particularly the 
hereditary descent of maladies of mind or body. The answer 
was to the effect that the blindness was not a penalty for sin, 
but a dispensation of God for a wise purpose. * But, on the 
other hand, nothing is more clearly taught in the Scriptures 
than the individuality of man in the sight of God: as in the 
ease of the beggar Lazarus, carried to Abraham's bosom, a 
parable illustrating the personal care of God over the most 
humble and down-trodden of the race: of the prodigal res- 
tored to his place in the family on his penitent return from 
the lowest protligacy ; of the woman who anointed the feet 


ot Jesus, ot whom he said : is Her sins, which are Thany, are 


forgiven, for she loved much.” Notice also the denunciation 
of the self-righteous Pharisees—* The publicans and harlots 
shall go into the kingdom before you.” 


If such, then, is the regard which God has for the lowest 


* 


Neither has this man sinned, nor his parents ; but that the works of 

God should be made manifest in him.”’—John, 9, 2-3. Of the same purport 

was the answer as to the Galileans sacrificed by Pilate: “Suppose ye that 

these were sinners above all the Galileans, because they suffered such 

things? I tell you nay ; but except ye repent, ye shall all likewise perish.” 
Luke, 13, 2-3 
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in the scale of humanity, will His providence fail in any of 
the exigencies of life / 
VI. 

A final inquiry is, when and in what manner shall all this 
be fulfilled? Looking upon the course of things in this world, 
a doubting mind may tind no evidence that such discriminat- 
ing reward of faith and well-doing is in fact therein displayed. 
The answer is two-fold: 1. Even in this life is realized to 
a large extent what is thus set before us as something to be 
hoped for; but it is in the inward experience rather than in 
the external condition. It is not to be expected that any man 
shall have immunity from the ills of luman life. The pure- 
minded and devout shall have trials in like manner as is the 
lot of all others. Sueh trials are for purposes not now fully 
revealed, the inevitable incidents of human life : and, as indi- 
cated in Scripture, expressly appointed by God himself. 

Ze The rewards and retributions of the future life have been 
so far revealed as to assure us that all that takes place here 
shall not fail of its correlative there The devout disciple 
who has suffered much in this world will meet there with a 
recordation of all the trials through which he has passed; and 
with the scenes freshly recalled in his memory will be spread 
before him the illimitable ministries of good by which they 
are to be followed 

Such must be the result. if memory of the present life 
shall survive and if the Seriptural exposition is to be interpre- 
ted asa reality. 

The Buddhist Scriptures teach that the human soul needs 
to be purified ; that not only the trials of this life, but of 
many successive lives in different bodies into which the soul 
is supposed to transmigrate, are necessary for its perfect res- 
toration ; that in all these forms of existence there is an inces- 
sant agitation; but at last the soul shall attain to rest—the 
undetined .Verwand, which by some is understood to be abso- 


lute extinction, by others only the extinction of individuality, 


and by others still merely perfect tranquility. 
The Brahmin theology, as deducible from its original 
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source, the Vedas, teaches the same doctrine of transmigration 
for the purifying of the soul, and the final attainment of rest ; 
but it is by absorption into the Soul of the universe, from 
which all human souls have emanated. 


In Buddhism there is no recognition of a personal God: 


but in both systems all that transpires in this life is regarded 
as of the nature of purgation. It is therefore a state of trial 
in which suffering preponderates ; yet, there exists the element 
which devout feeling and moral rectitude are supposed to aid 
in the final restoration of the soul to rest.* 


*A more extended reference to Oriental Archaism, explanatory of 
similar views entertained of the benign intent of all that appears to be evil 
n the world, would exceed the limit of this article 





JONATHAN SWIFT AND HIS TIMES. 


Art. I].—Jonatuan Swirr anp His Trves. 


1. The Life of Jonathan Swift. By Joun Forster. 
New York: 1876. 


Dean Swirr is still a great name in British literature, 
keeping its biographical freshness in a very singular manner. 
If the man was not the greatest genius of his time, he certainly 
ranked with the most extraordinary geniuses of that, or 
perhaps any other age; touching life in his career at such a 
great variety of points—as the Germans express it—and at 
such different levels of society ; strong enough to walk firmly 
and very much at home on the loftiest of these, and yet able 
to find his heartiest enjoyments on the lowest; a poet of lively 
thoughts and vigorous lines; a historian; a journalist doing 
battle with journalists ; a ‘churchman disconcerting churchmen ; 
an imperial statesman lecturing statesmen; a sort of Abelard 
in the gentler features of his character; a farmer like 
Cicero, who declared that agriculture ranked next to know- 
ledge ; a reformer of government abuses and social manners ; 
a political economist, making figures do the main duty of a 
great argument; a critic of language; a satirist with the 
audacity of Lucian and the buffoonery of Rabelais ; possessing as 
kind and impulsive a heart as Oliver Goldsmith ; as vehement 
and lordly a spirit as Edmund Burke, and al ogether as strange a 
mixture in an Irish nature as ever bewildered the English 


mind; questioning, contradicting, ruling or affronting the 


majority of his contemporaries, and leaving his character in all 
its lights and shadows as a puzzle or an antipathy to the 
sedater moralists of the present age—Macaulay, Jeffrey, 
Thackeray and others less notable, who, to use the curious 
words of Edmund Burke, could as little understand such a 
man as a rabbit could understand the gestation of an elephant. 


Jonathan Swift owed his character less to education and 
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circumstances than to nature—a power that can produce its 
strongest effects in an abnormal way and by means of defect. 
His genius came to him in such a way. He suffered more or 
less, it is believed, from water on the brain during life; just as 
Napoleon carried always with him the germ or growth of the 
cancer in the stomach, while keeping all Europe in an uproar of 
hattle for twenty years. In Swift's case, his stomach was also 
an irritant of his brain: and he himself fancied its ailments 
came from a surfeit of fruit in his bovhood. But it more 
probably eame from his progenitors, and by no fault of his. 
At any rate, he was “a strong nativity,” and destined to play 
a memorable part in the business of his time, chietly agitating 
and worrving his davs and nights with the dreadful and 
thankless purpose of reforming the world: a purpose which 
the world is always bent on crossing and combating. 
Ile was during life a batted and discontented man— 
with the exception of the three vears he spent in’ England, 
1710-1712, as the champion of the Harley ministry; in 
that resembling that other disappointed man of genius, the 
great secretary, William Pitt, who, after his brief period of 


ministerial triumph (L757-L760)—the most brilliant in the 


annals of English war—was driven by the petty strategy of 


his opponents into a life-long exile, and rendered powerless 
except as a leader of the Opposition, The results) in 
both cases carry the parallel farther; for while the dis- 
comtiture of Swift—leaving him a long restless leisure to 
put his satirical ideas on record—was a gain to literature and 
the world at large, that of Lord Chatham certainly gave 
occasion for those memorable assaults on the policy ot (,eorge 
[11 and his ministers, which had their strongest expression in 
the Letters of JIunins—a legacy which the world cannot 
willingly let clie. 

Jonathan Swift, who was descended froma respectable Eng- 
lish family of Yorkshire, was born at Dublin in 1667, a few 
months after the death of his father, an attorney, who had 
been steward of the King’s Inn law establishment in that 
city. le was early acquainted with poverty, his widowed 
mother having little to depend on but the friendship of her 
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brother-in-law, Godwin Swift. The poor little fellow, while 
yet in his cradle, was fated to have an adventure as extra- 
ordinary as any of those that befel him during the rest of his 
eventful career. The woman to whom he had been put to 
nurse, being obliged to go to Wales, took him away with her 
and kept him there till he was three years old—his mother 
consenting, and in the meantime providing for him. When he 
was six years of age, his mother went to live in England, and 
he was sent to the endowed school of Kilkenny by his uncle 
Godwin Swift, who was Attorney General for the Duke of 
Ormond at that place, and who had charged himself with the 
education of his almost destitute nephew. Little Jonathan 
had a hard life, even then, being rather * dragged up” than 
brought up. He always remembered his uncle unfavorably, 
and used to sav: “he educated me; but he gave me the 
education of a dog.” The poverty of his early days helped 
largely to sharpen his mind and to shape its impulses. The 
school was his home At the end of eight years he was sent 
as pensioner to Trinity College, Dublin. April, 1682. Ilere 
he remained for the next seven vears, Ile took his degree of 
Bachelor of Arts in 1685. The remembrance of this degree 
gave him no pleasure. In a curious piece ot autobiography 
published by Mr. Forster in his //fe, he says (page 26): 


“At fourteen he was admitted into the University of Dublin, 
a pensioner, on the 24th April, 1682: where by the ill-treatment 
of his nearest relatives, he was so discouraged and sunk in his 
spirits that he too much neglected his academic studies, for some 
parts of which he had no great relish by nature and turned 
himself to reading history and poetry; so that when the time 
came for taking the degree of Bachelor of Arts, although he had 
lived with great regularity and due observance of the statutes, he 
was stopped of the degree for dulness and insufficiency; and at 
last hardly admitted, in a manner little to his credit, which is 
called in that college speciali gratid, on 15th of February, 1685, 
with four more on the same footing; and this discreditable mark, 
as I am told, stands on record in the College Registry.” 


The truth is, young Swift held part of the college 
curriculum in contempt, and would not follow it. Ile hated 
the pedantic jargon of logic so dear to the academic teachers 
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of the last century, and laughed at the learned sophistries of 
the Dutch Smiglecius, Burgersdicius and Kechermannus, who 
wrote commentaries on Aristotle. In class he was in the 
eccentric habit of arguing a question in common English, 
instead of the proper technical verbiage, and was looked on as 
rather fractious and insolent, accordingly. He received a 
number of bad marks and incurred several penalties and fines, 
the history of which has been greatly confused by the biogra- 
phers; and the confusion has been increased by the fact that 
two Sir Swifts—the christian names, Thomas and Jonathan, 
being never written—appear on the college books. Thomas 
was a year older than his cousin; and no doubt a great many 
of his delinquencies have been transferred to his junior, these 
consisting chiefly of neglect in attending chapel, in missing 
night-rolls and in going about the streets of the city. 

After receiving his Bachelor's degree, Swift remained in 
the College till May, 1688, when he was qualitied to take a 
Master's degree, but this he never received : and the biogra- 
phers all differ in explaining the matter. Some of them say 
he had a hand in an abusive diatribe, (a thing usually allowed 
at the end of a term, oddly called a Commencement,) in 
which S/r Jones, another college man, scandalized the masters 
of the University. This harangue, still delivered at Oxford 
and other English colleges by the Zerra-f/ius, is one of the 
traditions of Keltic literature; and the person who pronounced 
it in ancient times was appropriately named the Za/ra-feilios, 
or “scurrilous-talker;” a term adopted and mis-spelled by all 
modern scholars who, ignorant of its origin, give ita meaning 
just as nonsensical as the thing itself could possibly be. Sir 
Jones was very bitter all round; and it is very probable, Sir 
Switt helped him toa good deal of his vituperation Roscoe 
( Works of Jonathan Sift, Bohn, London 1851.) presents that 
curious Liri pos amonyY the acknowledged writings of the Dean 4 
and there are parts of it which are quite in his manner; as in 


the follow ing at the commencement: 


“ Dit boni, quas novas aves video! tot habemus barbaros igno- 
ramus et foppos; tot doctores indoctos, rummos academicos, 


cives aldermanicos rusticos personas and so many pretty, pretty 
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little rogues that, should I speak Latin, I should banter ten parts 
of the company; wherefore, for the sake of the ladies, bullies, rums 
and fellow commoners, I'll order it that the English be ten to one 
against the Roman.” 

The “ pretty little rogues” in the above is quite in the style 
of Swift, as all the readers of his Jouwrna/ will remember. 
But there were other reasons why Swift should have left College 
in 1688, without his Master’s degree. The chief of them was 
poverty consequent on the recent death of his uncle Godwin, 
which drove him over to England at the age of twenty-two. 
He travelled, mostly on foot, to see his mother at Leicester ; 
and then in the same wav to the house of Sir William 
Temple, a distant relation, then Master of the Rolls’ fon 
Ireland, who had a house at Moor Park, in Surrey, and 
had already helped his cousin, Thomas Swift, to a curacy in 
England. Here Jonathan was received as amanuensis and 
literary assistant of the old statesman, with a salary of twenty 
pounds per year; and this connection, with some interruptions, 
lasted for over nine vears, or the death of his patron. 

It was at Moor Park that Swift first saw Hester Johnson, 
daughter of Temple’s late land-steward. Macaulay, in his 
Essay on Sir William Temple, wrote the following passage : 

“An eccentric, uncouth, disagreeable young Irishman, who 
had narrowly escaped plucking at Dublin, attended Sir William 
as amanuensis, for board and twenty pounds a year, dined at the 
second table, wrote bad verses in praise of his employer, and 
made love to a very pretty dark-eyed young girl who waited on 
Lady Giffard.’ 

This is quite in Macaulay’s usual flashy-forcible style and, 
short as it is, contains three mistakes. Swift was not a coarse, 
disagreeable young man, but on the contrary, very talkative 
and playful; did not at all escape * plucking” at college; and 
did not make love to poor little Ilester, for she Was only 
seven years old at their first acquaintance. But the Dublin 
B. A. was her instructor in “the three R’s”—at the request 
of hisemployer. It was at Moor Park that Swift made another 
memorable acquaintance—that of William IIT, who had known 
Temple in Holland, and visited him several times in England 


to ask his advice in a variety of State matters. The your 
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amanuensis or secretary, who had just received (1692) his 
degree of M. A., ad enndem, trom the University of Oxford, 
at the instance of Sir William Temple, had several conversa- 
tions with His Majesty ; especially on the subject of a Triennial 
Parliament Bill, then under discussion. These were great 
distinctions, and Swift could never forget that the king had 
half promised him an English church prebend at one time, 
and a captaincy of horse at another. The promises came to 
nothing ; 


but they certainly nourished that bold and ambi- 
tious cast of mind which distinguished his subsequent 
career. Switt received holy orders in L696, Temple died in 
January, 1609, leaving a legacy and the care of his posthumous 
papers to his secretary; who published the latter with a dedi- 
cation to the king, finding or making in this way “a royal 
road” to his first literary distinction 

Swift's next advancement was in connection with Lord 


Berkeley, one ot the Lord Justices of Lreland, who invited him 


to that country as chaplain and private secretary. On his arrival 
in Dublin, Swift found that the secretarvship had been given to 


Mr. Bushe. He was then promised the next church living that 
should be in his lordship’s gift. This was the deanery of Derry, 
and Swift expected it. But there was a difficulty. The new 
Dean should first pay to Mr. Bushe a thousand pounds. * May 
Heaven confound vou both, for a pair of scoundrels!” was the 
retort of the would-be Dean, who instantly quitted Dublin 
Castleinarage. But the Berkeleys—a very amiable family with 
a good many ladies—soon mollitied and brought back their 
chaplain, who then (1700) obtained his degree of D. D. from 
Dublin University, und wrote several of his most facetious 
papers both in verse and prose. Among these last was the 
Petition of Mrs. Harris; and amemorable prose performance 
was the Wedstation on u Broomstick, in the manner of the 
Hon. Robert Boyle, whose pious and very prosy * meditations ” 
the chaplain was often called on to read after dinner. The 
solemn ridicule was complete, and the ladies gave him no 
more tasks of that sort. They procured him something he 


liked much better—though in a grumbling way—the Viear- 


age of Laracor, the Rectory of Agher and the living of Rath- 
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beggan, in the County of Meath, all bringing him in about 
£200 a year. 

Having been * made easy” in this way, Dr. Swift left his 
little parish and about a dozen parishioners, and accompanied 
the Berkelevs back to London—always the “haunt and main 
region” of his ambitious purposes and there let his thoughts 
out boldly along the broad and troubled tield of English 
politics. William IIf was childless. After his death, his 
sister-in-law, Anne Stuart, would be Queen of England ; 
and the schemes and strategies of the Whig and Tory parties 
kept the country in a condition of agitation and suspense. 
Pamphileteers were active on both sides, and Swift launched 
into the mé/ve an essay On The Contests and Dissentions of 
Nobles and Commons in Athens and Rome. He then went 
to Farnham in Surrey, where he found his two friends of 
Moor Park, Mrs. Dingley and Ilester Jolson, living together 
—the latter now eighteen vears old and not wishing to 
reside with her mother who had married a Mr. Mose. Sir 
William Temple had left to Hester—a great many had the 
idea that she was his own child—a leasehold farm in the 
County of Wicklow; and she and her friend (also unmarried) 
were easily persuaded to live in’ that country, “ where 
they would have ten per cent. for their money, and where 
the necessaries of lite could be had at half the English 
rates.” They came to [reland in 1700, where they had 
lodgings in Dublin near Swift’s residence: removing from 
these to Trim, in the vicinity of Laracor, whenever the vicar 
chose to reside in the country. 

At this time Switt made many visits to London. He had 
an interview with the old king about the Temple publication ; 
and his pamphlet brought him to the acquaintance of Lords 
Somers, Godolphin, Halifax, Sunderland and other leading 
Whigs of the time, who respected him for his qualities as a 
fighting or writing politician. But he was not one of their 
champions. The accession of Queen Anne (1701) brought 


several Tories into office, and a Tory ascendancy was not 


improbable. Swift accordingly wrote as the adviser of both 
parties, and—as in his Project jor the Advancement of 
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Religion—contended that all dishonest and vicious men should 
be excluded from the voverninent of the people of England. 
This Was hardly the Way to recommend himself to the W higs, 
who, as rulers, and indeed like all rulers of men, acted in a 
strong spirit of rapacity. They had saved the country and 
were always looking for the “salvage.” They always dis- 
trusted the independent spirit of the Trish Viear; and 
distrusted it more than ever after le had published (1704) the 
Tule of « Tuh, one of the rarest and most wonderful satires 
in the English language, in which the writer showed such an 
amount of irreverence for the history, traditions and general 
spirit of the Christian religion.” Swift let it go into print 
anonymously, and never acknowledged the authorship at any 
period of his life. But in the literary and political world, where 
it was read by every body, there were few doubts concerning it. 
The choice of a title for the book was very characteristic of a 
nan who always showed a curious partiality for the archaic 
vulvarisms of the English language: since the word Zw (or 
damh) is the Keltic name tor “ story-teller,” and was formerly 
applied in contempt to any ridiculous narration. 

And so passed the life of Dr. Swift :—divided between 
the troubled arena of British politics in London, and the 
rude Lrish quiet of Laracor with its cheerful and obedient 
womankind—till 1710.) In that year, the Tory party came 
into power under Harley and St. John (subsequently the 
Lords Oxtord and Bolingbroke), and the Vicar, taking ad- 
vantage of the crisis, went over to London as the envoy of 
the Irish clergy, toask fora transfer back to the church of the 
tenths and first fruits, which the crown had appropriated for a 
long time and which the W higs had refused to remit—at the 


same time refusing to treat him with proper consideration. 


Swift never had much reverence for the mere forms and phraseologies 
of religion lo serve the purpose of his satirical wit, he was always ready 
to parody the inguage of the Hebrew writings or the English Ritual. 
After the accession of Geor, Il, he wrote a scofling Credo for his 
opponents | believe in George, the greatest captain and the wisest 
monarch between heaven and earth, and in Robert Walpole his only 
minister, our lord who was, & The placid Sir Robert, on reading that, 
must have felt happy to think the Lrish Sea rolled between the parodist and 


the king’s ministry 
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This consideration he received at once at the hands of the 
Tories, who granted the Irish request and gave the Dean work 
to do. They put the entire control of the Airnaminer journal 
into his hands as a weapon of war, and gave way to the 
dictatorship he soon exercised in matters of public policy ; 
recely ing him at the same time into their houses on the footing 
of intimate friendship. Macaulay ventures on the rash 
assertion that Swift was only a ministerial “hack” and not at 
all trusted ly either Harley or the Secretary, St. John. But 
here again, as usual, Macaulay is unsustained by the facts. Those 
ministers trusted him as much as they trusted one another— 
perhaps more than Harley trusted St. John. Swift's way with 
them was, from the first, that of a man who knew his own 
mental power and whose purpose was to advise and control. 
At one time, seeing the young secretary rather reserved and out 
of humor, Swift begged him * not to appear cold to him at any 
time, for he would not be treated like a schoolboy. Ile would 
not take it from a crowned head, and no subject’s favor was 
worth it.” At another time, Mr. Harley, thinking the Doctor 
might be in want of money, offered him a £50 note—and this 
ata time when £5,000 would not repay the political services 
of Swift. The poor-spirited minister soon found out his mistake. 
The Doctor refused the money and refused also to dine with him. 
* T will not see him again.” he says in a letter to Hester Johnson, 
till he makes me amends. If we let these ministers pretend 
too much, there will be no governing them. Ile promises to 
make me easy if I will go and see him. But I won't; and he 
shall do it by message, or [ will cast him off.” Again he Says, 
subsequently : ** Those ministers are good hearty fellows. | 
use them like dows, Hbecause | fear they will use me so.” He 
was ready to treat the Tories as he formerly treated the 
Whigs, of whom he had spoken in such words as. * Rot them, 
for ungrateful dogs! L will make them repent their usage 
before | leave this place!” Harley and St. John stood in 
some awe of Swift: and the Lord Keeper Harcourt said, 
* Dr. Swift is not only our favorite, but our governor also.” 
On one occasion Swift rot Harley and St. John in a room 


together and lectured them on their disagreements. The idea 
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of Macaulay and others, that Swift was a “hack.” is a feeble 


one. The Vicar of Laracor always looked for something more 
than a bishopric. Ile wished for power as a statesman, and 


longed to have the place of a Richelieu in England with 
power to push all incapable men aside. Tle would have 
exhibited the erand energy of the tirst William Pitt. And 
he might ilso have had the fate of that statesman. It was 
only the Walpoles who could enjoy a long lease of power in 
threat century. 

Swift's three vears’ life in London at that period is to be 
found in his J/owrne/, sent regularly to Miss Johnson at 
Laracor —the most remarkable tract of autobiography in 
Knelish literature. With the minute tidelity ofa photograph, 
it has the strong effects of some vreat historic picture by 
Rubens or Maclise, full of Moving tleures and vivid colors. 
It is us vreat a stroke of ambitious genius as the Za/e of a 
Th. or Gulliver's Travels, and it does tor the life-history 
of Swift what the garrulitv of Boswell has done for that of 
Dr. Johnson: presenting that high-hearted ecclesiastic Ina 
variety of positions and moods, from the familiarity and 
fun of the “little language” which he loved to write for 
Ilester’s amusement, to the ferocity of a towering passion 
having tor its object “that rascal Patrick.” his servant: from 
the dignity of the (Jueen’s court at Windsor, or the closets 
ind drawing rooms of great State-ministers and lords, to the 
homely quiet of his own poor lodgings, and the stupidity of 
the atoresaid * rascal”” who is always putting too much coals 
in the vrate and obliging the * vovernor of the (Jueen’s Tory 
ministry to take a great number of them off again with the 
tones. And then the fellow went and brought in a little 
starving linnet one day, and fed it, intending to carry it 
over as a present lo Mrs. Dingley. The bird is really a vreat 
annovance, flying about the closet; but Patrick is not to be 
reasoned with: and it will escape some day, and such a foolish 
fellow he never saw. No doubt. it was from such passages as 
these that Thackeray vot his favorite notion that Swift Was a 


saturnine and savage-minded man. But the man, so perversely 


mnisinterpreted, had the kindliest and most social hature, eager 
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to benetit his friends and always willing to interfere for the 
purpose—and with a high hand if necessary. One evening, 
on his way from Harley’s house, he fell in with a sailor 
and a parson engaged in a scufile and surrounded by a crowd, 
the reverend wearing his uniform of gown and shovel hat, 
the clerical fashion of the time. Swift instantly pulled the 
combatants asunder and ordered his erring brother, who was 
drunk—another clerical fashion of the time—to get away to 
to his lodging as fast as possible. The sailor turned upon the 
rescuer and would have misused him, but for the presence of 
* Patrick.” As he walked to Chelsea that night, it might 
have struck him, that his poor brother, fighting the sailor, 
had, after alla certain resemblance to himself, who had 
neglected his church business to fight among the rabble of Whig 
and Tory politicians. And then he might have added—as he 
does in his journal—* But, what care I, sirrahs!” And vet 
the darkest parts of his character are those that strike most at 
this distance; for all biographers love to produce their effects 
with strong lines and deep shades. But the best and most 
distinguished men of his age loved Swift:—Pope, Gay, 
Arbuthnot, Prior, Congreve, Bolingbroke, Steele, and especially 
the prince of English essayists and moralists, the Doctor's 
political opponent at a period of bitter political partisanship 
Joseph Addison. 

As regards Swift’s desertion of the Whig chiefs for the 
Tories.* Mr. Forster, like other biographers, takes some trouble 
to justify him. But the question is not worth arguing. Swift, 
born of a Tory family and belonging to a profession that 

[The famous watchwords of Whig and Tory, so notable in English 
history did not grow on English ground. (One of them came from Scotland, 
the other from Ireland. /tA7g was a shortening of MW Aiggamor, and used 


about the time of Charles II to designate the “Covenanters” of Western 
Scotland. One meaning of this Gallic term was “ Hill-folk” or “ Valley- 


tribes ;” another was “ Psalm-singing people ;” and the two meanings were 
so much to the purpose, that WAiggamor was doubly fixed in the popular 
nomenclature. This explanation has the disadvantage of having never been 


offered by any of the Scottish or English writers 

Tory is Irish. It means an“ outlaw.” It also means “ a banished man.” 
In 1690 the Irish fighting for James II] were called “ outlaws:” and when 
they followed him to France, they were called “ exiles”—the word 7Zvury 
fitting both cases. So that when the English Jacobites scoffed at the Whigs as 
representing the canting Scotch Covenanters, the Whigs retorted terribly 
with the Irish “ runagates.” 
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always leant to Toryism, was neither a Whig nor a Tory, 
but a man, with a great genius for government, who 
would never respect the dirty work of the politicians. IIe 
“fought honestly for his own hand,” like Hal-o-the-Wynd in 
the Fuir Maid of Perth ¢ and, for the rest. had a greater 
regard for the welfare of the mass of the people than for any 
sort of ministerial theory. The Whig theory meant a cluster 
ot eredt families, holding a perpetual ascendancy in England: 
and between this and the old Tory story, Swift could never see 
nN difference. Those Whigs had been minded to affront 
hime: and he atfronted them, with a vengeance, 

But Swift's Tory championship was doomed to defeat In 
1715. Tlarlev and St. John. havine brought about the memor- 
able peace of Utreeht, which put an end to the expensive 
uproar of atts i europe, rewarded themselves with the 


tities of "Oxford nnd * Bolingbroke.” snd their energetic 


ally expected his bishopric—that of Ilereford, or any other. 
But Arehbishop Sharp and the other bishops would not 
iraternize wit The tna Whe hind written the / ae 


ina the (Queen, especially moved by the Duchess o Somerset, 
whom Swift had scoffed at and not undeservedly in one of 
luis papers, retused) To) leur of the appomtment: amd seo the 


ministers could dot othing Phev were, no doubt, lalt-hear ed 


IsIness: bet iw evidently afraid that, if he vot what he 


im the ?t 


so rently di ~ 11 adoun Ienelish bishopric. the liv would vive 
over the championship and leave them. Switf was per 
petually blaming Oxford and Bolingbroke tor their quarrels. 
declaring These would end int some sievnal Overthrow, lle 
had written a powertul pamphlet on the Condstron of Publi 
lars, in which he had mantully declared that plotting and 
intriguing belonged to the lowest and worst stvle of states 
Hatshiip, and that plain common-sense and honesty were the 
highest und truest Ministers could see that this man of venus 
Was thell superior : and probably they teared he miclit turn 
upon thet, as he had turned Upon the Whigs, in some of his 
domineering moods, It Was al anery Crisis all around : and 


in the miicist ot it. the Vicar ot Laracor, vrow ling terribly 


against the politicians, found himself huddled into a deanery, 
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and—to add to his discomfiture—an /r/sh one. He offered 
to exchange it fora prebend of Windsor, but to no purpose. 
He went therefore over to his vicarage, refusing to live in 
the deanery. In 1714, the quarrels of Oxford and Boling- 
broke brought him again to London, WwW here he tried to reconcile 
them, plunging into the war of pamphlets with renewed 
spirit, till the overthrow came, unexpectedly, like thunder from 
aclearsky. The Queen died in that vear and George | came in: 
the Tory ministry was broken: Harley was impeached for his 
leaning to the Stuarts: Bolingbroke Hed to France: and the 
ILlanoverian W hivs took their piace in tne vovernment of 
England for the next tifty vears. 

Swift was, after all, glad to take refuge in that deanery of 
St. Patrick’s. His enemies swore he ought to be impeached, like 
the Earlof Oxford. or driven out of the country like Bolingbroke, 
the traitor and Jacobite. The Whigs of Dublin reyoiced over his 
defeat. and hissed him in public, and one ol them, Lord Blaney, 
in his CALTae' . tried to run down the Dean who was quietly 


riding along ino another. In this wav beean the long, last 


. 





thirty vears residence of Swift in Treland, a country he di 
hort Wish to live in, lle alwaves sald he Was all Knelishman 
and had Deel * dropped - SOTMEW here in Iublin. He carried 
aun angry mind into the deanery, and there it rrew angrier 
than ever, freland Was a trving place of residence for a man 
born with the = tatal venus ol correcting the Wrongs and 
inisgovernments of human society. Tle witnessed a number 
of abuses and talked about them in the resolute stvle of one 
who had advised a king and eontrolled a minist ry, nourishing 


that sev mdiqnatio which lacerated his heart for the rest of 


his life. Do not the rasealities and corruptions of men eat 
into vour heart and exhaust vour spirits 4° he demanded one 
day of his quiet fellow cleric, Ir. Delany. The English 


ministry insisted on making him an [rishman with a deanery 


In return for this, the Dean rescued Lord Blaney from oblivion ina 


Complaint” laid before the Irish Parliament of which his lordship was a 
member. The document must have disturbed the gravity of the high 
tribunal to which it was addressed ; and it certainly added to “ the gaiety 
of nations the Irish especially. Blaney had unexpectedly lived to some 


purpose 
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and he would let them see what he could do in that capacity. 
Ile gathered up the Irish grievances, turned them into weapons 
of attack, and made the nation ring with them. The English, 
he declared, were destroving the woollen manufacture of 
Ireland. Let the Irish, then, use their own manufactures and 
refuse the English. This advice he gave in a pamphlet which 
was “ presented” by a Dublin Grand Jury. <A trial of the 
publisher followed in which the jury, who always brought in 
a verdict of .Vot Guilty, were “ sent out ” nine times by Judge 
Whitshed. The Lord Lieutenant, at last, ina fit of shame 
ordered a .Vol pros., which laid the storm. 

In 1722 came the greater storm raised against Wood, the 
English *coppersmith” who had got, by influence of the 
Duchess of Kendall, the king's mistress, a patent empowering 
him to send a great quantity of pence and half-pence into 
Ireland as a help to industry. Tt was a paltry job, and Swift 
opened his (masked) battery of a Draper's Letters against it, 
denouncing it as shabby and fraudulent, and, in the course of 
his argument, propounding the terrible assertion that, by the 
laws of God, of nature and of nations, the Irish ought to be 
us tree a people as the English. A reward of £300 was offered 
for the discovery of such a firebrand, and the printer was 
arrested; whereupon the Dean walked into the drawing-room 
of Dublin Castle, and in a voice heard all over the audience- 


room, asked Lord Carteret, the Viceroy, the meaning of those 


severities directed against a poor publisher. The tempest 


continued to rave, till the unlucky patent was withdrawn. 
The people of Dublin, always partial to that witty and fighting 
style of politics, applauded the Dean to the skies, and laughed 
for a week without intermission over * The Last Speech and 
Dying Words” of the aforesaid monetary caitiff who had been 
carried by the people to the gallows and there hanged (in 
eth ) 1 the public executioner 

At a later period, the Dean denounced the TOSS injustice 
of making the Irish peasantry pay tithes of their cultivated 
vrounds, while the broad pasture lands of the Irish gentry 
were exempt; and as the members of the Lrish [louse of 


Commons refused to consider the question, he called them 
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“three hundred brutes;” an assurance which O’Connell para- 
phrased at a later period when he alluded to his own English 
parliament as “six hundred scoundrels.” * Swift turned 
vehemently on Boulter, the Primate, who wanted to reduce 
the value of gold coin for the purpose of raising the silver 
curreney, and not alone wrote against the plan, but harangued 
upon it at the Tholsel of Dublin; and even hung out a black 
flag on the cathedral steeple. The Primate publicly charged 
him with inflaming the people. “ [ deny it.” was the retort ; 
“if Thad but lifted my tinger, they would have torn you to 
pieces.” His genius was, bevond doubt, the venius of conrage 
and combat, as William [lf might have suspected when, con- 
versing with him once at Moor Park, le promised to give him 
a“ captainey of horse ;” and if the young man had got such 
promotion he would probably have become one of the most 
forward and tiery cavalry leaders in the army of the Duke of 
Marlborough. As it was, he proved as formidable to his 
opponents as William Pitt was subsequently in opposition to 
Walpole, who usually alluded to the latter as ** that terrible 
eornet of horse.” 

The abject condition of Ireland was Swift’s great cheval de 
hataille. We was always declaring it wa8 a country of slaves. 
In his Short View of the State of Ireland, he says: * Lreland is 
the only kingdom I ever heard or read of in ancient or 
modern history, in which the people were denied the liberty 
of exporting their, natural commodities and manufactures 
wherever they pleaséd. The conveniency of ports and harbors 
which nature has bestowed Onl this kingdom is of ho more use 
to us than a beautiful prospect to a man shut up in a dungeon.” 
Swift was a * Hlome-ruler” a hundred years before Mr. Butt 
and the men of the present day. But his masterpiece in the 
way of irony and sarcasm is a Modest Proposal, that the 


infant children of the [rish peasantry should be fattened for 


* Swift's language in the vituperation of Booby Bettesworth,” a 
member of the House, was so excoriating, that the latter swore, in the 
Irish style of those days, that he would provide himself with a dirk and cut 
the Dean's throat whenever he could find him. He said Swift's lampoons 


had put £1,200 a year out of his pocket—always the most sensitive part of 
i law-sergeant. 
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market and sold to the butchers for food, as a means of relieving 
the general distress. He sets forth the excellent qualities of 
such a tender and juicy aliment. “ | grant,” he savs, “that 
this food would be found rather dear; but it would be very 
suitable for landlords who, having devoured most of the poo! 
parents already, seem to have the best right to the children.” 
He says there are people who will of course offer objections 
against the proposal, and argue that it would lessen the Irish 
population. This lessening was, in tact, one of the reasons 
for offering it; and he adds that the remedy was calculated 
for Ireland, and for no other country that ever was, or will be 
on this earth! He has a fancy that every pauper in Ireland; 
man, Wolan and child, should wear a badge : and he ealeulates 
that one person in tive would go about the kingdom in that 
condition. He tells Pope, the poet, that after his death, his 
friends are to carry him across to Holyhead; he will not be 
buried in a country of slaves and slave-masters. 

In the midst of those Irish arguments and the enmities 
they excited, Swift, living very much alone in a corner of his 
large deanery house, had a compensation in the frequent 
company of his Moor Park friends, Mrs. Dingley and Hester 
Johnson, who had their lodgings at Ormond (Juay, on the 
opposite side of the Liffey. Their presence and conversation 
gave him the only idea of * home” he ever experienced since 


his early bovhood. The world has long been led to believe that 


he married Miss Johnson about the vear 1716, or subsequently. 


But no trust worthy evidence of the fact has ever been offered. 
Sir Walter Scott could see nothing to prove it: nor does Mr. 
Forster. On the death of that amiable lady, she left a will, 
signing her proper name, Ilester Johnson. She was never 
known to complain of the treatment she had received trom 
Dean Swift. 


There was something more—and vel but little more—in 
the story of Esther Vanhomrigh, a lady with whom he had. 
perhaps, been too CUs\ and familiar, exciting in her hopes he 
never meant to fulfil. But her story is a vrreat exaggeration ot 
the truth. The lacy Was daughter of a rich rvoverhment con- 


tractor of Celbridge, in Ireland, with whose family Swift 
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became acquainted during his residence in London ; and, like 
most other ladies, was charmed. with his very animated manner 
and playful ideas in conversation. Being of an ardent nature 
she became attached to him, while he doutbless imagined their 
free and friendly intercourse would leave her feelings as un- 
touched as his own. In 1716, when her parents and two 
brothers were dead—they were of a consumptive family—she 
and her ailing sister went back to their old mansion house of 
Marley Abbey, near Celbridge. The story goes on to say that 
some years later, when she was about thirty-five years old and 
a great invalid, she wrote to Miss Johnson asking her if she 
were the Dean’s wite. Her letter falls into the hands of Swift 
who rides over to Marley Abbey, salutes the lady with a dark 
face ot dreadful displeasure, throws the aforesaid letter on the 
table and departs without a word. This is the lady’s death- 
blow. In about a year she is in her grave. All this is certainly 
calculated to make a vreat impression on most readers. but 
there is no credible evidence on the subject oft the letter and 
the visit. The lady was always feeble in health and of lonely, 
fanciful wavs and ideas. There is no doubt that she loved 
Swift: and there need be as little doubt that the playful 
tenderness ot his lhanner towards her vave him wood reason 
for repentance in the end. This manner was part of his 
nature; and in one of his earliest letters—that to Mr. Kendall, 
February, 1601—on the subject of Miss Waryng, he tries to ex- 
plain it by saying he could remember twenty women to whom he 
had talked in the same way, with no other purpose than that 


of amusing himself and others with what he thought to be a 


sort of “harmless impertinence,” such as gentlemen are apt 


to indulge in. But his impertinence came back to him after 
wards in the shape of remorse, not unmingled with what 
Percy Shelley was in the habit of calling self-contempt. Miss 
Esther Vanhomrigh died of decline in 1722; her younger 
sister having died before her. * 


The Rev. Mr. Milman, who has written a brief lite of Swift, 


quotes 
an old authority for an anecdote to the 


effect that, on the first evening Dr. 
Swift (the friend of Harley and St. John) was introduced to Miss Vanhomrigh 
at the house of her parents, the young lady saw fit for some reason to slap 
his face. This spicy statement is so like others in the usual biographies of 


Swift that most readers accept it very readily. And yet it might not be “a 
true thing.” 
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In 1726, while Swift was in England, Mr. Benjamin Mott, 
the London publisher, received—he could not tell how—the 
manuscript of Gulliver's Travels. It came out that vear and 
Was af once widely read. Like the rest of Swift's publica- 
tions, it Was anonvinous. Ile never acknowledged any of his 
writings -except, perhaps, the Project foi the Advancement 
or Religion, published in LTO. This proceeded from a 
sort of politic haughtiness rather than an indifference to the 
opinion of the world, since he knew the * pageant * would be 
the more noticed for the absence of the * bust.” In this he 
offered a suggestion whieh his biographer, Scott, afterwards 
adopted in the matter of the anon vVNous Waverley Novels. 

With regard to Gudliver’s Trave/s little can be said that has 
not been said already. And yet a trifling novelty may be men- 
tioned here. It has respect to the title: and this was chosen 
with a comic felicity which is very characteristic. G'w///rer is 
an lrish and Cornish word (g/afarre and eud//ahar) whieh 
signities, “a man that tells lies!’ This word Swift must have 
heard in his youth, either at Dublin or in Wales, and he 
remembered if with a hundred other \ ulvarities of speech, till 
he had an opportunity of making it memorable. But it is 
something to wonder at, that such a curious word-monger should 
never condeseend to explain it, even by a hint. li iInj@ht be, 
however, that the meaning of the term was better understood 
in his time than in our own. 

During Swift's stay in England in that same year (1726), 
his freakish partiality for the vulgarisms of language was 
shown in another way. He suggested to Dr. Arbuthnot, 
John Gay and others, a new sort of musical entertainment in 
the Italian manner, and bid them call it the Beggar's On ra 
i combination of terms whieh no other man in England but 
himself would have lut upon In one of his letters to Gay, 
he bids him visit Newgate now and then, in order to brighten 
his inspiration. The Leggars Opera, in its inception and 


vrotesque title, belongs to Swift nearly as much as the Zi/ 


of a Tub. With regard to Gulliver, there is one other curiosity 


of literature which may be mentioned. Alexander Pope in 


i letter to Swift, March, 1728, mentions, on the authority of 
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a recent Boston journal, that a Mr. -/onathan Gulliver was 
one of the members of the Massachusetts Legislature; a fact 
that, no doubt, amused the Dean, and may also interest the 
members of some Ilistorical Societies who care for such 
things. 

About three years after the decease of Miss Vanhomrigh, 
came another death-stroke to darken still more the current of 
Swift's life. While he was in England in 1726, he heard thé 
heavy news of [lester Johnson’s dangerous illness and knew 
that in delicacy of health she somewhat resembled the poor 
lady of Celbridge. Ile wrote to Dr. Sheridan and Mr. 
Worrall in the greatest distress of mind. He declared he 
was atraid to vO back: he could not endure the shock of 
tinding her dead or dying; and while he is writing, he fears 
“the fairest soul in this world has left its body.” Ile is now 
weary of a world in which he had never found happiness; and 
he begs that his incoherent letter may be burnt. If any proof 
were needed that the lady was not his wife, it may be found 
here. Men are never apt to write of their wives after many 
years of wedlock in this way. Their feelings are more under 
control. Another fact with the same signiticancy may be 


noted: this was his usual custom to send her on her birth-day 


a little complimentary ode, or copy of playful verses. Perhaps 


this last is the stronger proof of the two. It was said by an 
old writer of romances that the troubadour, Ilugo de St. Cyr, 
ceased to W rite soOnv's, because he Was hot greatly in love with 
anybody; for he was married, and nobody ever makes songs 
about his wife:—* Non fez gaires de las cansos, quar no fo 
fort enamoratz de negana; pois quel ae moiller non fetz 
eansos.” This quaint logic has not been noticed by any of 
the biographers. But it is forcible evidence, nevertheless. 
Swift’s life in the deanery—or as he would himself call it, 
his exile or the rat-hole, in which he was tated to lie, “like 
a poisoned rat,’”’—was a long irregular warfare with the Par- 
liament nen, or Primate Boulter. or the ¢ orporation ot Dublin, 
varied by travels on horseback and short sojourning in the 
country to keep off the giddiness of his head and other 


complaints for which he found exercise to be the best remedy. 
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At the same time he kept up a correspondence with the crowd 
of his old acquaintances in England and L[reland, nearly half 
of whom were ladies, from the rank of duchess down to that of 
simple misses, and all of whom showed their gratification in 
obtaining the honor of his notice. In the deanery, he would 
receive and entertain such friends as Dr. Sheridan, Dr. Delany 
and others with whom he was happy to be on terms of the 
most familiar and imperious friendship. Ina letter to Pope 
June, 1715). he saves: | live ina corner of a vast unfurnished 
house t wy amily consists of a steward, a groom, a helper in 
the stable. a footman and one old maid: we are all on board 
Waves: and when | do not dine abroad or make an entertain 
ment-—which last is verv rare—I eat a mutton-pie and drink 
half a pint of wine: and Inv amusements are, defending my 
small dominion against the archbishop, and trving to reduce 
my rebellious choir” 

One of his favorite resorts was Quilea, the residence of 
Dr. Sheridan, n * Kells. Ilere he spent many cheerful 
davs une week wit! ihe owner, and otten in Sheridan’s 


al 


melice, looking te the arin ind The laborers, ana also 


ordering th uuse-servants and writing satirical verses on 
that slattern, their mistress—a lady who had no objection 
to * pay him back in his own coin.” Swift also spent a vreat 
deal of time wit! | fan | ir Arthur Lehn <on at Gostord, 
in the North of Ir here he) te his amusing burlesque 
poem) on the subyec t are Ginn barracks. Ile 
also spent score time with Colonel esl if Marley Till. in 
that nelghborhood, Where hie net in old) Seottish Captain 
Creighton who had served against the Covenanters i the 


time of Charl ina James I]. Th Dean Was veda ly 


taken with tl ( fr ion of the old campaivner, and ordered 


him te write ut his story. his he took, amended it, 
dressed it up in his own wav and had it neatly printed, after 
which he exerted himself to vet a sale for it in Dublin and 
elsewhere, and thus helped to pu t handsome sum of HLOmeS 
in the veteran's empty pocket. And there was another result 
somewhat germane to the matter of Swift's genius: Creighton 


had presented in his nal rative the story and character ot a roval 
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soldier who had served with himself against the “ Westland 
Whigs.” and this sketeh struck the fancy of Walter Seott so 
much that he produced it in the more pertect shape of 
Sergeant Bothwell in O// Morta//ty. Indeed it seems evident 
that the man who sugves ed and named the Beggar's Ope ra 
was the one who furnished the first idea of that charming novel. 
[In summing up the peculiar qualities of Swift's genius, Scott 
very justly puts at the head of them his powers of originality. 
In the midst of his Irish distinctions Swift had some hope 

of being called to take some part in the government of Wal- 
pole, and maintained a correspondence with Lady Masham, 
Mrs. lloward and others near the Court. Writing to the 
latter, he began one of his letters with, * I wish I were a 
voung lord and you unmarried, | should make vou the best 
husband in the world, for | am ten times deafer than ever you 
were.” HI manner of addressing ladies was wonderfully 
frank: like that of Robert Burns, which the Duchess of 
Crordon used to sas * took hie r completely oti her feet” —a lady- 
like phrase somewhat in keeping With the poet's own stvle of 
one ol Swift's origin ilities Was lis WaN Ol addressing 

duntiv and familiarlvas if they were men, recog 

rivhit to an equal treatment, and ignoring some 
conventions: a mode which, however it may suit 


» ideas of our age, led bim inte a vreat deal of 


trouble, we have already noted But his letters to the 


Mashams, Howards and others had no result in the way of 


bringin him out of his retirement. Walpole wanted ho such 


colleague or adviser, and persisted in making history after his 
own fashion: abolishing shrewdly and gradually the mischie 
vous distinctions of Jacobites and Hanover Whigs by the 
simple policy of briberv and corruption all round. In this 
Wav he softened down a swarm of a itipathies and irritations. 
He spent auiel vin England the money which other ministets 
might have scattered in great foreign wars. W alpole’s work 
for twenty vears had its own merit, however the moralists may 
denounee it: and Kneland probably might have better spared a 
better prime-minister, in a crisis of such uncertainty and peril. 


In 1737, Switt, in his seventieth vear, began to grow some- 
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what tired of life and its affairs. He suffered greatly from deaf- 
ness and giddiness which had more or less affected him for 
many veirs ; and his cousin, Mrs. Whitway, was brought to the 
deanery to take care of him. His deafness made talking 
disavreeable and he lived like a hermit With respect to the 
last seven vears of his life, his biographers have drawn upon 
their imaginations for their statements as in other parts of 
his life-history. They represent him as savagely morose and 
even violent. But he was simply suffering, and mostly silent, 
his mind only losing its old force by degrees. On one occasion, 
being carried out ina carriage, and seeing a new building, he 
asked what it was. Lllearing it was a magazine, he smiled and 
wrote in pencil 
Now here ’s a proof of Irish sense, 
Here lrish wit is’seen, 
When nothing ’s left that ’s worth defence 
We build a magazine 

Later, a servant was trving to break a piece ot coal for the 
vrate. The Dean after looking on for some time, said, that ‘s 
a stone, you fool.” He would take his meals alone, while he 
walked up and down the room, after his old habit. Once the 
lid of his left eve was swollen with inflammation; the 
anguish of this made it necessary to keep his hands from 
meddling with it, and care-takers were emploved to watch in 
his room. This was the violent insanity anentioned by the 


biographers, particularly by the coarse and malignant Lord 


Orrerv. \fter this came a change le vrew quieter, slept a 


vreat deal and would walk no longer. After a long silence of 
months, in the last vear of his life, he asked what noise was 
that in the street. Being told it was his birthday and that the 
people would have the usual ringing of bells and bonfires, he 
muttered: * Better let it alone—it is all folly i 

Swift's mind, like his body, Was slow in surrendering. 
In his last days his intellect was in the condition of Scott’s and 
Southev’s at the close of their lives—overtasked and darkened. 
But his span was seventeen vears longer than that of Sir Walter. 
Ile died in October, 1745, at the age of seventy-eight, and 
was buried in a vault of St. Patrick’s Cathedral, Dublin. 
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Before Swift’s burial, the Dublin surgeons opened his head 
and found in it an effusion of water and blood—the probable 
cause of his suffering. The bone taken from the skull was 
replaced and a plaster cast of the face taken. From this cast 
was made a bust, still preserved in the Museum of Trinity 
College, in Dublin. Those who have no opportunity ot seeing 
it there, may find an engraving of it in the thirty-third volume 
of the Dublin Onin psity Magazine. 

Ninety vears passed away, and again the head of Swift 
was brought into the ght. When in 1740 he made his will, 
he requested that they should lay his cottin in some dry part 


of the cathedral. knowing that the little river Poddle on its 


way to the Liffey often overtlowed its banks and found a way 


into the vaults. It continued to do so, till at last it was found 
necessary to remove Swift's cottin and some others—that of Hes- 
ter Johnson, among them. The removal took place in 1835; 
and on that occasion Surgeons Ilouston, Hamilton, W vide and 
others examined the Dean’s skull Some ot them thought it 
could not be his. Surgeon Hamilton in his Report says: 

‘In its gt length, in the antero-posterior diameter, its low 
interior development, prominent frontal sinuses, comparative low- 
ness at the vertex, projecting nasal bones and large posterior 
projection, the skull resembles, in a most extraordinary manner, 
the skulls of the so-called Keltic aborigines of Northern Europe, 

‘feund in the early tumuli of this people throughout 
Ireland.” 

[t seems to us, however, that the Dean’s character was quite 
in keeping with such a shaped skull. 

[It is very probable, indeed, that an examination of the skulls 
of Scott, Byron, Shelley and even Shakespeare himself, would 
disappoint the expectations of people and lead them to exclaim 

as in the case of Swift—-that there must be some mistake in 
the matter. The head of Shakespeare was very like the conical 
head of Walter Seott, and some features of their faces had a 
strone resemblance to each other. 

It may also be noted in this connection that the head of 
Miss liester Johnson was examined in 1835 by those who 
examined that of her great friend and protector ; but no east 


of it was taken. Portraits of this lady are however in existence. 
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Sir Walter Scott mentions one in the possession of Mr. 
Berwick: though Surgeon Wylde objects that her hair is 
represented as brown, while Swift and others say it was very 
dark. Wylde, in his book, gives a portrait, preserved in the 
house of Mr. Preston ot Ballinter, which presents her as a 
tine-looking woman with dark hair and eves and regular 
features. Though it is not a clever work of art, he SaVvs, 
“there isa pale cast of thought and an indescribable expression 
in the picture. She is attired in a plain white dress, with a 
blue searf, and around her bust a blue ribbon holding a locket : 
and she wears a white and red rose.” 

Dead as well as living, Swift had the fate of being mis 
understood and misinierpreted. lie was by nature of the 
most sensitive and sociable of human beings, tinding his greatest 
enjoyments in the company or business of his friends, and one 
of the lhiost practical philanthropists of his age or, perhaps, ot 
anvage. Ilis most illustrious acquaintances, as has been already 
observed, became strongly attached to hina: some of them, 
like Pope and Dr. Arbuthnot, with a tenderness which is very 
notable. His was a vreat nature, of a commanding and 


vehement order: a great hater of cant and human cruelty, 


and scoffed and struck at beth while he had power to 
think his own thoughts. His restless and meteoric life 
throws a livlit like that of electricity over the age he 
lived in. and over the history, the state-polities, the 


literature and social life of his country for fifty vears. In 
some respects, He TAN rank below a few of his contem- 
poraries—as in poetry and scholastic or philosophic subtlety ; 
but, taken altogether in the manv-sided character of his 
intellect, he stands alone and without an equal : and of 
him it may be truly said—in the words of Ariosto which 
Byron misapplied to Brinsley Sheridan, a far inferior man 

that nature stamped him after her own fashion and then broke 
the mould. Ile was especially formed for the government 
of men, and, in a large democracy, or in another country and 
time, would have been as distinguished a statesman as Pericles, 


or Ximenes. As a censor he was tar beyond Cato; and very 


probably it is as a censor or satirist of social wrongs and 
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fallacies that he will be longest and best remembered. He 
began his literary career with the 7r7pos,;which threw Trinity 
College into an angry commotion at the “ Commencement ” of 
1688, and closed it, at the age of sixty-one, with Gulliver's 
Travels, which turned into ridicule the absurdities or failings 
of a wider circle of society ; and therefore posterity, in glancing 
along the records of Swift’s achievements, will give its verdict 
in accordance with the great strength of evidence and pronounce 
him, at last, as well as at first and always, the Zerrw-filius 
of British literature. 


24 Series: VOL. IV.—NO. I. 4 
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Arr. I1L.—Temprrance as A Nationa Question. 


| Official Leport upon the Liquor Traffic mn European 


Russia, l S7S. 


te 


The Tn flue Vice or kducation in Counte racting Inte Ww 


perance. By M. Riekow. 


3. Alcohol and the State By Roperr C. Prrwan. 


Bap habits, like cast-off clothes, have a tendeney to descend 
in thesocial seale,and the vices of the Court in one age to become 
those of the cottage in the next. The fashionable atheism of 
the sa/ons of Louis XV reached the cobblers and vine-dressers 
two generations later, when his successor rose at day-light 
Summer and Winter, to hear the prayers of the day in 
the chapel of Versailles. The low morality of the Court of 
George I] was polluting villas and country hamlets long after 
the Court circles themselves had been puritied by the sturdy 
English honesty of simple old George IIl. So, too, With intoxi- 
cation, Fifty vears ago, the rough commoi-sense of the Eng 
lish people summarized its whole character in the too just 
taunt of “drunk as a lord.’ That a gentleman should be 
qualitied to empty his six bottles without falling under the 
table, was as necessary to his reputation as a name for courage, 
or a decorous bearing in society; and the character of an age 
when such men as William Pitt, Charles Fox, and Richard 
Brinsley Sheridan could publicly display their intoxication 
without exciting any comment whatever, needs no words to 
deseribe it. But all this is happily changed now. Lf excess 
is not vet wholly banished from the educated classes, it is at 


least branded as a disgrace instead of being vaunted as an ex- 


cellence; and the plowman or the mechanic can no longer 
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defend himself with the assertion which was fatally true 
within the memory of living men: “I be no worse nor my 
betters, anyhow.” 

But, like a beleaguered garrison, the great evil has been 
beaten from one line of defence only to intrench itself more 
strongly within another. While gradually withdrawing itself 
from clubs or country-seats, it has taken hold in proportion, or 
rather out of proportion, upon the work-rooms and the tene- 
ment-houses. The reports of countless physicians, the state- 
ments of countless travellers, the uncompromising testimony of 
arithmetic itself, all tell the same dismal story. Among the 
working classes of every civilized country intemperance is in- 
creasing with the formidable rapidity of an epidemic. 

These, it will be said, are mere assertions; but let us ques- 
tion the facts themselves. In 1872, a report was presented to 
the Russian government on this subject, which was revised 
and amplified in) Is75-6. According to this document, 
the average expenditure upon intoxicating liquors, in Euro- 
pean Russia alone, has rather more than doubled itself since 
the accession of the present Czar in February, 1855; and, dur- 
ing the same period, the increase in the number of taverns, 
not merely in Moscow and St. Petersburg, but in the great 
manufacturing towns of the Volga likewise, has been fully 120 
per cent. The official returns of Eastern Germany give very 
nearly the same proportion, with the signiticant addition that 
75 per cent. of the crimes committed there are directly traceable 
to the intluence of strong drink. In France, again, during the 
thirty-eight vears which have elapsed since 1540, intoxication 
has not only doubled but tripled itself, receiving a formidable 
stimulus from the now almost universal use of absinthe. Ina 
word, almost the only exception in this gloomy bead-roll is the 
little kingdom of Sweden, which, thanks to its now famous 
* Permissive Prohibitory Act,” has only 450 taverns in a popu- 
lation of three millions and a half—a proportion of less than 
one to seven thousand. 

But it is among the Anglo-Saxon populations (to their 


shame be it spoken) that this monstrous vice is most rampant. 


Years ago, when the * Corn-law” agitation was at its height, 
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an eminent English statesman pointedly observed, at the close 
of one of his most famous speeches, that “no government 
would dare to tax the working class half as heavily as the 
working class taxes itself?” and he proceeded to explain this 
seeming paradox by stating, what was then the literal truth, 
that the amount annually expended upon drink in’ Britain 
alone was fifty millions sterling, or nearly thrice the sum con- 
tained in the Bank of England! But this assertion, which 
staggered the belief of his contemporaries, would appear quite 
tame and insignificant now. The £50,000,000 have multiplied 
themselves into £149,772,610. Against 50,142 taverns existing 
in 1825, there were in IS75, 135,720; and during the same 
period the increase in the consumption of wine has been 150 
per cent., that of foreign spirits 152 per cent., and that of 
British spirits 237 per cent.! ‘The United States, again, con- 
sume annually, in the same way, $735,720,048, of which New 
York State alone claims S105,000,000, or fully one-seventh of 
the sum total; and, in the emphatic words of a great Ameri- 
can statistician, “every ten years burdens the Republic with a 
drink-bill equal to the entire cost of the Civil War!” 

But this great moral epidemic has not been suffered to 
rage unchecked, either on the eastern or western side of the 
Atlantic. The first temperance society established in the 
United States—that of Milton and Northumberland, founded 
in Saratoga County by Dr. Clarke, in 1S80¢8—was speedily fol- 
lowed by numerous and powerful successors. In 1813, came 
the Massachusetts Temperance Society ; in 1826, the American 


Temperance Union. Meanwhile, a similar movement was 


beginning to make itself felt in England. The first public 


temperance meeting was held at Manchester in 1831;* and 
within the next three years, the temperance movement in Bri- 
tain took rank as a national question. Numerous societies 
were formed, many of which still exist; and the press, the 
pulpit, and the House of Parliament itself, vied with each 
other in striving to encourage and utilize the impulse thus 
originated. 


*It is worthy of note, that this meeting (a very large one) was almost 
entirely composed of workingmen. 
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Meanwhile, the great campaign was being vigorously 
pushed in other quarters. Father Mathew, in Ireland, was 
commencing the noble and self-devoted crusade against intem- 
perance, which ended only with his death in 1556; while, in 
the United States, the rise of the “ Washingtonian” brother- 
hood in 1841 gave an impetus to the movement which for ¢ 
time carried all before it. In 1851, the promulgation of the 
Maine Liquor Law set an example which the other New Eng- 
land States were not slow to imitate, and which has since been 


followed, though in a somewhat modified form, by more than 
one European country. Sweden, as stated above, has all but 
crushed the liquor traftic within her borders, by the voluntary 


act of her own people. Denmark and Germany are now tend- 
ing unmistakably in the same direction ; and even the phleg- 
matic Russians, so long regarded as one of the most incurably 
drunken races existing,* are beginning to lay the question se- 
riously to heart, as the following extract from a recent official 
report sufficiently proves: 


“Such an evil admits of no half measures. It is not the in- 
terests of an individual that are at stake, but those of soc lety 
itself. Only by rigorous and decisive enactments can we hope to 
free ourselves from this curse ; for all merely palliative measures 
(such as diminishing the number of taverns, etc.) can produce 
nothing more than a partial and temporary alleviation. Nor must 
it be forgotten that we are dealing with a vice which unsettles 
every law of morality and every relation of social life. There 
only can social ties be firm and enduring, where they are strengih- 
ened by a powerful sense of duty, and a deep feeling of the 
sacredness of mutual obligation, neither of which can ever co- 
exist with the blighting influences of habitual intemperance. 
Every confirmed drunkard is likewise a sluggard, or, to speak 
more correctly, he is just industrious enough to supply himself 
with the means of intoxication. He is a thief, or‘rather he is 
only honest until some opportune theft, be it ever so paltry, can 
pave the way for fresh excesses. He is a creature without moral- 
ity, without conscience, without self-respect, without any sense of 
either public or private duty.” 


Against the evil so emphatically denounced, modern society 


has devised and practised various remedies, all of a more or 


* It must be remembered, in extenuation of this fact, that the Russian 
vodka (corn-whiskey) is only § kopecks, or about 3 cents, per bottle ! 
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less coéreive nature. Russia, till within a few vears of the 
present time, sent all offenders of this class into the army, * a 
measure the uselessness of which has long been patent, and to 
which must undoubtedly be attributed many of the atrocities 
which stained the battle-tields of the Crimea. Germany has 
tried the punishment of * disqualification.” 7. ¢., loss of State 
rights ; but this, although far less heavy a penalty than the 
compulsory enlistment above-mentioned, has been objected to 
by mans theorists as too severe. The English-speaking races 
have dealt with the evil by fine and imprisonment, a method 
which has proved eminently unsatisfactory, since, apart from 
its failure to repress the obnoxious practice, it makes the in- 
novent household suffer for the misdeeds of its head. Some 
attempts have been made, on a small scale, to treat intemper- 
ance, like insanity, by seclusion and confinement under careful 
supervision ; but it is justly objected by those who wish to 
make this the universal remedy, that, intoxication being mark- 
edly on the increase, one-half of society would soon be em- 
ploved in mounting guard over the other. One noted Amer 
ican writer has warmly advocated the revival of our Puritan 
ancestors’ favorite institution of the whipping-post ' A more 
comprehensive scheme of reform has lately been propounded 
by M. Riekow, an able German theorist, who, at the close of 
his treatise on the subject, thus summarizes the main points of 


his system: 


* Let me now recapitulate briefly the leading points of my 
scheme. 1. That a knowledge of reading and writing be made 
obligatory upon the entire population, male and female; and that 
this obligation shall be made binding upon all who, at the time 
of the enactment, shall be under the age of seven vears. 2. That 


every peasant have his children educated by such means as shall 


be most easily within his reach, being however bound to present 
each child trom time to time, during its training, to the Provin- 
cial Commissioners, who can thus satisfy themselves as to its pro- 
gress. On their being fully satisfied of the child’s ability to read 
and write corres tly, such child to receive a prize ot Ewo dollars, 
the said prize being subject to an increase of one dollar tor pro- 
ficiency in arithmetic, and of two for a rudimentary knowledge 

* That the punishment itself was no slight one, however, may be judged 


from the fact that, apart from the barbarous tlogging then customary, the 
term of service was at that time twenty-five years ! 
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of divinity. 3. All persons unable to read and write, if belong- 
ing to that class upon which the obligation falls, to be considered 
as minors, and disqualified accordingly. 4. All drunkards to be 
likewise treated as minors. 5. The inhabitants of the different 
villages to give security for the observance of the above regula- 
tions, and any dereliction to be punishable by fine. Farther, if 
it shall appear that in consequence of the opposition of his fam- 
ily, or any similar cause, a violent and wasteful drunkard has 
been left without special control, a fine of one dollar to be im- 
posed upon every householder in the village.” 

Here, then, we have in a compendious form the specitic 
which many honest and well-meaning persons regard as a cer- 
tain remedy for the most virulent evil upon earth. The 
working classes, say they, are ignorant, therefore they drink ; 
let them be educated, and their intemperance will cease with 
their ignorance. In support of this theory, they quote tri- 
umphantly the habitual intemperance of the unlettered pea- 
sants of Russia and Eastern Germany. But the same test 
which sustains the theory in one case, overthrows it in another. 
There is comparatively little drunkenness among the lazzaroni 
of Naples and the peasants of Northern Spain, probably the 
most ignorant and superstitious men in Europe; while in no 
part of the civilized world is it more rampant than among the 
intelligent and well-taunght Lowlanders of Scotland. 

The fact is, that all errors of this kind proceed from a mis- 
taken estimate of the material to be dealt with. ** One vice, 
one remedy,” is the motto of modern theorists. But each 
single vice (as the common-sense of the ancients indicated by 
their parable of the many-headed hydra) is merely the aggre- 
gate of countless individual errors; and he who attempts to 
repress it must legislate not for one sin, but for a thousand 
sinners. The heads of the hydra could not be all struck off 
at one blow, nor can the world be reformed in the same sweep- 
ing fashion; the work must be done little by little, with care 
and patience. 

More especially is this the case with intoxication, the predis- 
posing causes of which are innumerable. One man drinks from 


habit, another from a mistaken instinct of good fellowship, a 


third from hereditary predisposition,—from disease,—which 
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modern physicians, having so long denied its existence, are now 
forced to recognize in their own despite. Some, whose natural 
weakness of brain makes them succumb to a few glasses of 
liquor, are branded as drunkards, while others of coarser and 
harder fibre, draining bottle after bottle without any visible 
effect, pass for sober men. The mechanic, who comes forth 
from an imprisonment of many hours in a stifling atmosphere, 
thick with dust and particles of cotton, flies to his tankard of 
beer as naturally as the gentleman-cricketer to his claret-cup or 
ice-lemonade after a two-hours’ inning. The man whom ruin 
stares in the face, verifies Solomon’s axiom by forgetting his 
sorrows in the brief oblivion of drink; while, contrariwise, he 
upon whom some unexpected shower of good fortune has des- 
cended, joyfully invites his crony to “have a glass on the 
strength of it.’ To many of the poorer class, the tavern is 
their only asylum from the wretchedness of the damp and 
noisome dens which are all the home they have ever known; 
while the yet more miserable beings who have no home what- 
ever can purchase there, with what may be their last coin, a 
few moments of relief from cold and wet and hunger. All 
these things must be taken into account by those who would 
legislate against intoxication ; and it must be owned that such 
a task is anything but an easy one. 

But these finer distinctions are wholly overlooked by the 
sweeping verdict of society, which, in its honest eagerness to 
show no mercy to the drink, is somewhat too apt to show as 
little to the drinker. The light speech of Romeo has a deep 
and tragic inner meaning : 


He jests at scars, who never felt a wound 


The easy, well-to-do man who sits down comfortably every 
day to a good dinner in a well-furnished room—what can / 
know of the desperation which drives men whose whole life is 
one long battle with adverse circumstances, to a solace which, 
however unworthy, is the only enjoyment that many of them 
ever know’ Critics of this class regard only the bare fact 
that a certain man is in the habit of drinking to excess ; why he 


does so, or whether he has ever had a chance of doing other- 
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wise, they do not trouble themselves to inquire. Hence comes 
the excuse with which so many are wont to justify their indif- 
ference to the sufferings of their fellow-men, that it is useless 
to do anything for “a set of drunken good-for-nothings.” It 
is always easier to condemn a man at sight than to take the 
trouble of inquiring into his case; and when the wounded 
wayfarer is seen lying bleeding in the dust, the Good Sama- 
ritan shrugs his shoulders and passes on, remarking carelessly, 
“Well, if he can’t take better care of himself than that, it’s 
no business of mine!” 

To such a mode of reasoning volumes of argument could 
hardly supply a more effectual answer than the few words of 
sturdy common-sense which we lately heard from a stalwart 
ship-carpenter in one of the Liverpool dock-yards: ‘“ There 
was a gentleman comed to see me t’other day, and he says to 
me, says he, ‘ My man, why don’t you stay at home and save 
your money, instead of going to the tavern and making a 
beast of yourself ¢* And I says to him, says I, * Well, Gaffer, 
if so be tAee was to come home some cold Winter night, tired 
out wi’ a hard day’s work, and tind the wife washin’ up, and 
the house a’ in a mess, and the childer’ cryin’, and the fire 
out, and no supper nor nowt (nothing), mayhap thee’d be glad 
to git a sight o° the tap-room tire, and a drop 0” some’at hot, 
jist like me!’” 

But, happily, this deplorable apathy is no longer possible. 
The temperance question has compelled the recognition which 
it demanded ; and the difficulty now is not to find some one to 
offer a solution of it, but rather to select the most promising 
from among the countless solutions already offered. It is 
probable, however, that, for the reasons already stated, no 
single remedy will be found adequate to the countless re- 
quirements of this great popular evil. So multiform a pest 
must be dealt with by specifics as varied as itself; and it may 
be worth while, before concluding, to glance at a few of the 
most prominent of these, and the results which are being pro- 
duced by them. 


A few years agoa wealthy English manufacturer, better 
known for his riches than for any good that he had ever done 
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with them, was expatiating at his own table upon the habitual 
drunkenness of his workmen, and indignantly asking what any 
man could ever hope to do for such creatures. “ Yow might 
do something for them it vou liked, Mr. T——.” remarked a 
listener. ‘Indeed ¢ and what is that, pray /” asked the mil- 
lionnaire, with a look of surprise. “ You might give them 
houses to live in, instead of pig-sties,” was the reply. 

Whether this well-merited rebuke produced any lasting 
result, ix not recorded : but it would be ditteult to sum up 
more pointedly or more emphatically one of the most formi 
dable agents in the spread of intoxication. What the homes of 
many workingmen really are any one who bas seen them can 
judge for himself. In the midst of these squalid hovels some 
enterprising speculator runs up a brand-new “ safoon,” gay 
with paint and decoration, well-warmed and well-furnished, 
blazine with gas, and lavishly displaying every attraction 
which can appeal to the uncultivated taste of an ordinary man 
of the working class. To expect the latter to remain sober 
under such circumstances, is to expect that he should prefer 
cold and darkness to light and warmth, discomfort to luxury, 
loneliness, or, worse still, constant bickering to jovial com- 
panionship, and dull despondency to pleasurable excitement— 
an absurdity too flagrant to need any demonstration. 

ilere, then, is one remedy—a remedy which lies on the 
surface, since it requires no very profound, sagacity to divine 
that a man whose home is comfortable will be all the less 
likely to leave it. A) marked improvement is already being 
made in this respect both in Europe and America, and it may 
be hoped that a few years more will see the good work well 
advanced. But although this is undoubtedly much to have 
vained, it is by no means all. There are thousands of men 
whose daily task lies amid steam-worked machinery, in a con- 
stant current of hot air, impregnated with noxious odors of 
every kind. The frequent quenching of the thirst thus ex- 
cited is an absolute NECESSITY with men so euiploved ; and no 
one is quicker to appreciate this fact than the liquor-dealers, 


who may be found by scores in the neighborhood of every 


factory and workshop, dexterously Imitating the medieval 
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gaolers who made their prisoners pay even for the privilege 
of slaking their thirst at the court-yard cistern. 

Some years ago, the attempt was made to meet this diffi- 
culty by the erection of public drinking-fountains which were, 
and still are, an undeniable boon to the community ; but they 
can hardly be said to have supplied the want which they were 
intended to meet. In the colder months of the year, few 
men would be likely to prefer cold water to hot grog; and 
moreover, the sheer exhaustion of animal vitality, necessarily 
produced by a long and hard day's work in a vitiated atmos- 
phere, makes the workman long for some form of stimulant 
which shall be not merely refreshing, but nourishing as well. 

It was this fact which formed the basis of one of the most 
important institutions of our day —that of “ W orkingmen’s 
Coffee-houses.” Sinee the latte took rank as a public 
fact, nearly a generation ago, they have multiplied and pros 
pered to an extent which may be best measured by the violent 
opposition which they are beginning to excite in the ranks of 
the tavern-keepers, who were at first inclined to despise them 
altogether. Their general plan, in its latest and most im- 
proved form, may be gathered from the description of the 
one which we lately visited in England, at Birkenhead, on the 
Mersey. 

The loeation of the *Cocoa Room,” as it is ealled, has 
been admirably chosen, being in equal proximity to a large 
eab-stand, the principal ferry to Liverpool, and one of the 
largest ship-vards in the town. The building, which is long 
and tolerably high, is of wood, roofed with metal, and consists 
of one large public room, and a smaller one for such as wish 
to be a little more private. Both are furnished with long 
tables and benches, neatly varnished, and the panelled walls 
are hung with neat engravings of a very different class from 
those of the genuine * dram-shop.” The whole place is well 
lighted with gas and thoroughly warmed during the cold sea- 
son; and an ample choice of fare is afforded to the hahitués 
ly a wide counter along one side of the public room, behind 


which three or four smart-looking lads in white aprons may be 


seen at all hours of the day, serving out pint mugs of hot cof- 
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fee, tea or cocoa, buns, cakes. buttered rolls, and small plates 
of beef, ham, and tongue—each and all for the certainly not 
exorbitant charge of one penny apiece. The customers 
have full liberty to entertain themselves by getting up 
occasional concerts or “evening readings,” which are largely 
attended and extremely well conducted. In a word, the whole 
aim of the establishment appears to be to offer its frequenters 
all the comforts of their favorite tavern-room without any of 
the latter’s temptations. 

Nor are the men themselves by any means unmindful of 
these efforts for their benefit. Any stranger who should enter 
the Cocoa Room when it is at the fullest—between seven and 
nine o'clock in the evening—would be instantly struck with 
the quiet and orderly behavior of the company, contrasting very 
markedly with the ostentatious and unmeaning boisterousness 
which the same men would think themselves bound to exhibit 
in a bona fide tavern. “* This place is safe to get on, sir,” said 
an intelligent-looking workman to the writer, who was sitting 
at the same table with him, “for it’s what we’ve been a-want- 
ing this long time. We working chaps ain't such fools as 
some folks makes us out, and we know a good thing when we 
see it. When we had no place but the beer-shop to go to, we 
went there; but now here’s this place made nice 0’ purpose 
for us, and good coffee ‘stead 0’ bad beer, and lots 0° good 
things to eat with it, and everything quiet and decent ‘stead 
© fighting and noise—and you just see if it don’t git more of 
our custom nor any beer-shop in the town.” 

But this admirable system, which thus overmatches intem- 
perance with its own weapon, is, unhappily, not always so 
easily carried out. It finds ample scope in rising towns like 
Birkenhead, where no fewer than five coffee-rooms on the 
model of that above described have made their appearance 
during the last three years; but in the great centres of Eng- 
lish commerce, where the liquor trafic has flourished un- 
checked for centuries before temperance societies were ever 
dreamed of, the struggle is sorely unequal. In the citv of 
Bristol, for example—a haunt of much unsuspected misery, 


despite all its wealth and importance—a charitable and publie- 
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spirited man, with whom we have the pleasure of being in- 
timately acquainted, had formed the idea of establishing in 
one of the most crowded quarters of the town, tenanted al- 
most exclusively by working-men and their families, a coffee- 
house similar to that already mentioned. But the publicans, 
with the keen instinct of their class, had long since foreseen 
the coming of this dreaded competitor, and provided against 
it by securing for the purpose of their own traftie every avail- 
able location in the quarter. What was to be done¢ To plant 
a coffee-house near at hand was palpably impossible; to plant 
one at a distance would be useless, since no one could expect 
men wearied with a hard day’s work to walk a mile or more to 
supper. The case appeared hopeless ; but this resolute philan- 
thropist was not to be easily balked. The very next morning, 
he hired a wagon and horse, engaged a driver well acquainted 
with the locality, freighted the vehicle with three or four huge 
“heaters ” brim-full of steaming coffee and cocoa, and gave 
instruction to his agent to make the circuit of the whole quar- 
ter every morning when the men were going to their work, 
and to repeat the same round in the evening, at the time when 
they usually * knocked off.” 

It was a keen frosty morning in January when the experi- 
ment was first tried; and the hospitable wagon had barely had 
time to display its inviting legend, * Ilot Coffee and Cocoa, 
One Penny the Mug,” when dozens of sturdy fellows were 
gathered around it, calling lustily for a supply. At the even- 
ing circuit, the number of customers had already tripled 
itself; and the story getting wind, several other benevolent 
residents started * coffee-carts” of their own, which are still 
plying their trade as industriously as ever, to the no small 
chagrin of the out-generalled liquor-dealers. 

Humble as such means may appear, they are not to be 
slighted as weapons against the common enemy; for there is 
common-sense as well as charity in the pithy, axiom of good 


old Fray Antonio, * To cure the soul, my son, we must begin 
with the body.” But neither is the power of mental culture 
to be despised, although it is not what many of its admirers 
love to represent it, the one efficient panacea for popular 
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intemperance. Like other specifics, it has its proper value 
and its proper place. What cocoa-rooms do for the body, the 
reading-room does for the mind: and it is undoubtedly for the 
good of every hard-working man that he should have his 
attention diverted as much as possible from his own troubles, 
and his IMenLory enriched with that knowledge which is the 
proverbial source of power. What influence such agencies 
may exercise has been told us by one who, with all his un- 
questioned genius, began life as an ordinary workingman, 
and gloried in the fact of his having done so. There are tew 
lore striking Dassaves, even in the writings of Hugh Miller, 
than that which describes his bitter humiliation at  tinding 
himself incapacitated by the effects of a drinking-bout from 
understanding the book which he was studying, and tells of 
his instantaneous resolution (which he rigidly kept) that his 
tirst debauch should also be his last. It is, ot course, an error 
to consider education by itself as a kind of talisman against 
every form of excess. The educated man may lapse into 
intemperance as well as the illiterate; but it is none the 
less certain that the former will always be the more fully 
conscious of the depth of lis fall, and therefore all the more 
likely to avoid a repetition of it. 


We conelude this brief summary of our subject by quoting 


i Persian a legory, which aptly illustrates the impossibility ot 
vetting rid of any complicated evil by having recourse to but 


one slngvie measure - 


\ certain king, whose realm was troubled with many disor- 
ders. sent for wise man who dwelt in one of the caverns of 
Demavend, and besought his counsel. ‘The sage handed him 
an earthen jar, bidding him fill it with water; but he had hardly 
begun to do so, when he found the hauid escaping through a 
leak his he stopped, but only to discover a second leak in 
the opposite side, and then another and yet another. At length, 
finding all his efforts in vain, he set himself to smear the whole 


outside of the vessel wich a thick layer of pitch, by which means 


he at length stopped the effusion. * Let this teach thee, my son,’ 
ioth the sage,‘ that the king’s eye and hand must be everywhere, 
and that he who should think to cure the troubles of a kingdom 


with one word, is but as he who stoppeth one leak while leaving 


many Open 
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Arr. 1V.—Tue Porerry or ATHEISM. 


1. Shelley. 12° pp. 80. By Joun Appineron Symonps. 
Edited by Joun Mortey. New York: 1879. 


2. Poe tical Works or P. B. SHELLEY. With Notes and 
a Memoir. 2% vols. 12. By W. M. Rossernt. 
London: 1870. 


3. Memorials of Percy Byssuk Suetiey. 16°. Edited 
by Lapy Suetiey. Zo which +s udded an essay on 
Christianity. Boston : LSdv. 


Wer are told from lecture platforms and by essayists, that 
* poetry has no creed ;” that “to live well is one thing, to 
disprove the assumptions of anti-theistic science is quite 
another: that, indeed, “life and literature are both creed- 
less: that, “least of all men, did Shelley have a creed” ; 
that he wrote on solid Mont Blane, * P. B. Shelley, Atheist.” 
Nevertheless, this same Shelley is one of the most illustrative 
as well as the most problematical of the figures in English 
literature, and we take him therefore, as the first illustration 
of our subject. There is an inexpressible vust of pathos in 
Robert Browning's comparing a sight of him to the finding of an 
eagle’s feather. It is also suggestive of the mystery which 
his name brings with it. And the volume which led to these 
pages is most attractive as reviving the inexplicable charm 
which attaches still to the * Imaginative boy,” who seemed to 
live “apart in a world of ideal pertection.” We rerer to his 
lite by Mr. Symonds. 


The discovery of the rationale of Shelley's career must be 


sought in the spirit which gave it outline. To him who listens to 
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the inexpressible throbbings of that heart, to him who will 
enter that soul by the door through which Alastor and 
Prometheus walked out, to those who will behold the unseemly 
sight of a soul without equilibrium, and are able to feel a sad 
sympathy with one who, to use a suggestion of David, walked 
in his own light and saw things through his own shadow, the 
while hearing the heavy discord of that nature, the study of 
the life and poetry of Shelley will do much to remove the 
perplexity of the problem which his life presents. And this, 
it may be said, is the lens through which we can get at what 
is most needed. If not the best way of coming at the philoso- 
phy of any soul, it will be admitted to be at least one means 
of acquaintance with the deepest feeling of Shelley's heart. 


Every man has a creed. The protest to the contrary is 


generally the best illustration of the fact. Somehow he 
does know this from that, let his lips say what they will. He 
has constant reference to a more real “ polarity of ideas” than 
any metaphysic has thought. As Shakespeare is so nearly the 
receptacle of all things, he is quotable upon nearly everything. 
To him as to all men, things have as many sides as there are 
conditions for them. To him who writes clearly, the truth of 
things is one. All sides have a statement in the mind. His 
literature is the statement of one side at atime. Out of the 
clearness in which he sees the whole do strong statements of 
the parts come. Ilis creed is of him. It is part of his 
capital. Its consistency is not only its strength but also his 
strength. Shakespeare is the prince of the literature of what 
is called the world. But the Churel’s world is primarily 
the same. And Shakespeare is its prime theologian. He 
dogmatizes for both. Because both are true, he has to do 
with but one truth. His creed admits of this; and because 
he has so much of a creed, some assert he has none. It is 
like saying there is no sky because it enspheres the world. 
Cast into the rush of life as one is, no true soul has been 
so far the dupe of the present, the servant of circumstances 
and the ally of evil, that he has not chased thought at least 
within sight of home and found that every thread of the 


web and woof of being was spun. About the child there is 
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a circle of hills, with the sunlight pouring in at the few win- 
dows between, and there is no music in the valley which can 
keep a deep spirit from a sight through those windows into 
the cradle of their light. Such a soul as Shelley, even in 
his most broken wail, hints, when he sings, these mixed meta- 
phors in every tone. 

Poetry and Religion have many points in common. To 
any one who accepts the religion of Jesus Christ, it will appear 
as the real atmosphere of the universe, the all accompanying 
force, or organic synthesis of force, in which and by which the 
world as represented in men finds itself justitied To any one 
who accepts a satisfactory philosophy of life, poetry will be 
transfigured into one of the main forces. Perhaps that 
energy, as from the coneussion ot two bold ideas, expresses 
itself in some flash of sentiment, like the threnody of Alfred 
Tennyson when Arthur Henry Hallam lay dead. 

In at least one respect, when we look at Shelley, is the 
fact worthy of notice If wonder is the soil of religion, it is 
also the soil of poetry ; and neither the heaven of poetry nor 
that of religion is open to the soul which has no eve to quicken 
at the swimming of a new world before its ken, and no ear 
to project its ardent power into the spaces to be astonished 
by new sounds. Truly Jesus spoke a broad truth when he 
said, * Except ve become as little children ye cannot enter into 
the kingdom of heaven.” 

Shelley was a child with the emotion of wonder always at 
its flood. Ile seems never to have forsaken the sphere of 
genius. His most lamentable failure was that of a high-bred 
soul. Ile is not so much 


“The rapt one with the god-like torehead, 


he heaven-eyed creature,” 
* One of that small transhgured band 
Which the world cannot tame.” 


He stands with Byron, near to Burns * always at white heat,” 


not a long distance from John Keats, with a strong 


Havdn-like look,—alternating in his song between the sweet 


tones of the lyrist in William Shakespeare and the faint, 
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shrill verse of Oliver Goldsmith. Yet, while Wordsworth 
with Schiller, Keble, Tennyson and Coleridge are on another 
plane, and Goethe is often with them, the muse of Shelley is 
no stranger there; while in the purity of ber lyrical notes 
she exceeds them all. 

Ile came into the world a poet: not one of those who 
“use words in such a manner as to produce an illusion upon 
the imagination, who do by means of words what the painter 
does by means of colors certainly not one of those who, as 
he sald, * vive a record of the best and happiest thoughts ot 
the happtest and best minds :” nor one who “olives the 
blossom and fravran e of human thought - nor one who 
* illustrates truth by calling imagination to the help ot reason [. 
nor even like one who only 

‘hath the child’s sight in his breast 
And sees all ne 

But while these are in some sense detinitive of various sides of 
the poetic soul and work, Perey Shelley, in the vlory of his 
restored manhood, transcends them all, illustrating the noble 
outline of Shakespeare : 

\s imagination bodies torth the forms 

Of things unknown, the poets pen 


rurns them to shapes and gives to airy nothing 


\ local habitation and a name 
and the wisdom of the saving, ** Except ve become as little 
children ve cannot enter into the kingdom of heaven.” The 
child-soul of Shelley is ever found interpreting things in the 


atmosphere of the imagination : 


| bind the sun’s throne with a burning zon 
And the Moon’s with a rdiec olf peat 
The Volcanoes are dim, and the Stars reel and swim 


When the Whirlwinds my banner unfurl 
From cape to cape, with a bridge-like shape 
Over a torrent sea 
Sunbeam-proot, I hang like a roof 
The mountains its columns be 
Lhe triumphal arch through which | mar 
With hurricane, fire and snow, 
When the powers of the air are chained to my chair, 
Is the millioned-coloured bow 
Lhe sphere-fire above its soft colours wove 


While the moist earth was laughing below.’ 


a 


oo wre 


PANE. 


or 


Pr on nee 
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Shelley was a poet of rare quality. He who denies the 
greatest and most fundamental fact of the universe has set 
the logic of things in chaotic disorder. The existence of God, 
* glorious in holiness, fearful in praises, exceeding wonders,” is 
the basis upon which all schemes of thought which take in 
the universe are built. [tis more; it is the animating and 
coordinating in idea this scheme, as the thing itself is the 
animating and coordinating fact in the universe. God thrills 
the whole with the luxury of life. He arranges the existences 
which come under Ilis intinite sway. He who removes it has 
put order against him and the reason of things is gone. This 
Shelley did, and as he did it, he could not and did not write 
poetry in its best sense. In truer moments he was the muse 
of lofty ideas, beautiful images, deep sensuousness and the 
most tender rvthin. We need only to look into Shelley's 
life and poetry to see that he was a poet of rare power, even 
while we behold the prostitution of his noble faculties. One 
cannot but believe that his life was that of a rare soul. His 
poetry and those sudden flashings of light all through his 
career have given to him an existence in the minds of men, 
like his own /s/e, with its 

‘Winged storms, chanting their thunder-psalm 
lo other lands ;” 

while, 

‘From the sea there rise, and from the sky 
rhere fall bright exhalations, soft and bright, 
Veil after veil, each hiding some delight 
Which sun or moon or zephyr draws aside, 
rill the isle’s beauty, like a naked bride, 
Glowing at once with love and loveliness, 
Blushes and trembles at its own excess.” 

There is no more convincing proot of the fact of Shelley's 
moral impotence than such hap-hazard and excessive exhibi- 
tion of what often seem to be the highest potencies of reli 
vion. Like the current of electricity in its contact with the 
element of death in the air; when the gases of destruction are 
in the greatest quantity, its flash is the most brilliant. 

With powers of the richest possibility, the inspiration with 


which they were clothed urged him to the confines of things. 
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He would not only know that behind the blooming universe 
an artist had been. but questioned if he were there vet, and 
more, if he were this or that. It is unspeakably sad to see 
him climbing to sucha height and feeling that the circle of 
hills which surround every soul lay before him, gazing out 
into tields where the 


“ Broad lilies lay tremulously, 
And starry river-buds glimmered by ; 
And around them the soft stream did glide and dance 


With a motion of sweet sound and radiance ;”’ 


or into the shady Isle, 
“ Where nor sun, nor shower, nor breeze 
Pierce the pines and tallest trees 
Each a gem engraven 
Gairt by many an azure wave 
With which the clouds and mountains pave 


\ lake's blue chasm, 


and finally descending to the level of such objective observers 
as Locke and Hume. To such a soul, buovant, romantic, 
clear-eved, full of native liberty, the lens through which he 
tried to look was the vreatest harrier to his vision 


One cannot imagine Shelley without love any more than 


without thought. The author of hpipsychidion, with depth 


of affection, could 


thoughts’ melody 


Become too ‘ or utterance, and it di 
In words, t again in looks, which dart 
With thrilling tone into the voiceless heart, 
Harmonizing silence without a sound 
and also be the author of Zhe Cenes, with its passionate hate : 
iW to torments: Let them | 


btle and long drawn out, to tear the folds 


Ot the heart's inmost cell 


Such was the COLL paiss of Shellev’s feeling. With such 


tendencies of thought and sentiment, Perey Bysshe Shelley, 
through that atmosphere which has so ricily fecundated mia 
terlalistic opinion, ‘nihil in intellectu sed quod prius in 
vensu —and with the translucent * Essays” before him, saw 


no’ saw not God in whom is all the poetry and music 
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which came from the harmonious exercise of infinite perfec- 
tions, but saw, if anvthing, His shadow in caricature,—a god 
enshackled by his own thought; a petty slave of his own law, 
an arch-tvrant,—* mute and grim and _ terrible.” Shelley, 
with his fountains of tenderness and love, felt his soul out- 
raged. He was deranged by the picture which his lens made 
for him. He was a storm of woes and swollen with hate. 
The necessity of atheism appeared and the universe was set 
against him. 

The sentiment of worship must express itself. As people 
who speak loudly against Anthropomorphism make an apo 
theosis of things, se Shelley strives heroically to satisfy his 
nature with the * Spirit of Nature,” or * Intellectual Beauty.” 
(nce in a while he tires of these vods and weeps repentance 
in poetry. But while he worships at their shrines he makes 
himself one of the most pathetic objects in history. Is there 
hot something piteous in the sight of one to whom, as Macau 
lay says, the words “inspiration” and * bard” had_ special 
application, whose frame shivered like a leaf in the wind, so 
full was he, when controlled by an idea or sentiment, of the 
emotion which it generated, trying so painfully to read that 
cosmic poetry through his own shadow ¢ 

We do not make the effort to separate the Poet-Atheist 
from the Man-Atheist, since the life and thought ot one so 
simple-eyed as Shelley are only two sides of the same thing. 
* The eternity at whose breasts the child Time nurses,” is the 
same over life and poetry, and, toa sugvestive extent, are its 
clouds and suns and forces mutually interpretative. [le who 
lives out of one lives out of both. And thus, as we look at 
Shelley's life and poetry through his creed, we find much 
reason for their unreality, their cold though brilliant lustre, 
their poverty of moral flora, and withal, their bright flash- 
ings of color and flame. 

Human life, if it be anything, is real. The dying Grotius 
said: Be serious! Poetry is not the arranging of phan 


toms. The divinest poetry is sincere. This sincerity and 


this seriousness come of the loyal perception ot a close relation- 
ship between the finite and the intinite, the relative and the 
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absolute. Ethics and poetics are impossible except to Theism. 
Pantheism seals personalty and makes the inevitable an end 
in itself. Atheism is a negation. It is impossible for one 
to be satisfied at seeing a soul like that of Shellev singing 
itself into a calm by a“ Evmn to Intellectual Beauty.” To 
behold this man with his natural grace and lightness wander- 
ing across all facts in loving pursuit of an abstraction—* the 
Spirit of Nature ;”—to see with this a sad life of barren and 
uninviting grandeur,—is enough to open the tlood-gates of affee- 
tionate pity. If Shelley's philosophy of life lacked anything, 
it was what life needs most,—an acceptance of the relation of 
time to eternity as revealed yy man’s relation to the personal 
God. Ile divorced the two. His scheme would cut off the 
warm, fructifving sunshine by the simple fact of distance. 
There remain in our timé those who are quite incensed at 
his receiving such treatment as this. They say he did be- 
lieve in the future. He sung of ** Illimitable Progress.” 
The essayists have admitted his * Pessimism,” and granted that 


it is warrantable. And, of course, we are led to inquire if 


Pessimism is legitimate and warrantable here. With the pros- 


pect of the same “tyrannical dominion” through the future, 
can the idea of the future add a vleam of joy to the * misery, 
oppression and crime of the present/” Is there material 
either for life or poetry in such an outlook? Does it 
not give life and thought additional pangs of terror / 
* [llimitable Progress” means illimitable progress in “the 
folds of tyranny and evil.” The whole of this life is clouded 
with the prospects of the next; and the harmony of things 
must be a fact of existence only when the last ember has died 
out into darkness and the last note of the death-song has been 
drowned in the pean of the greatest of oppressors. So also it 
is with that expression of Shelley to which these critics so 
earnestly call attention, viz.: Universal Brotherhood. It logi 
cally means everything that would inspire noble activity or 
noble song; and more especially because it postulates what 
Shelley did not accept— Universal Fatherhood. Wt must be 
granted that any reference to it, from this point of view, 


is absurd. 
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Those petty jealousies, “fond with rancour and disease,” 
were the result of the best side of the atheistic philosophy as 
applied to life. That spurning of those formms which hold the 
woof and web of society, ot marriage and the dependence 
of one human being upon all, was the outgrowth of a 
philosophy whose frightful fruitage from the soil of Shelley's 
active spirit is to be reckoned against the system which 
conditioned it. The biography of atheism is for the most part 
the biography of evotism. Many of the essays in behalf of 
mankind, which so easily bewilder an uncultivated audience, 
are, under whatever analysis, but triumphant soliloquies—the 
excited avowals of an overpowering self-conceit. One who 
walks in his own light sees his own shadow as the relative 
position of himself to the truth may magnify it. Shellev was 
not so strong as to be able to escape from the influence 
of this law it he would. Ilis self-contidence was in 
his own way. The richer possibilities of the social fabric 
had no hope of development in his philosophy. It made 
ol Shelley the real aristocrat Shelley the phantom-aristocrat. 
Nothing but a vicious philosophy could give ingratitude such 
a hideous form as it had in him. ,And nothing answers to 
the existence of so many exhibitions of a basely bewildered 
nature but that of which, in such times, we have his own 
avowal—the most noxious atheism. 

Ilis lite and poetry are not separable. He lives for 
“Intellectual Beauty” and he hymms its praise. His life 
is the disposition of his environment in the real. Lis poetry 
is the disposition of his environment in the ideal. One is 
thought, sentiment, passion and imagination in the atmosphere 
without; the other is sentiment, passion and thought in the 
atmosphere of the imagination within. 

The imagination is an invigorating, feeundating atmos- 
phere to thought. In fact. the pollen which flies on its waves 
is the most fructifving as well as the most plenteous. Only 
less active than these forces are the forces of pure thought. 


With its omnivorous appetite, its whole energy inspiriting, 


and in turn inspired by, the sentiments, it swells in this richly 


ladened air; and in the opening of its largest possibility, the 
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pollen of the imagination falls; the fertilization begins, and 
the result is poetry. 

Atheism is a barren gaol of thought; infinitely less in- 
viting than “ Intellectual Beauty” or “the Spirit of Nature.” 
These are respectively the effort of the soul to appease its 
longings, and the bewildering abstraction which it finds in 
pantheism. They are the testimony which Shelley gives that any 
divinity comes nearer furnishing the starting-point of life and 
thought than none at all. They are the two inevitables which, 
under different names, must creep into all the systems of thought 
that, on the one hand, deny the personal God, and, on the 
other, desire to live or to think. But atheism is the attraction 
of no impulse. It makes no energy of the soul. It arouses no 
sentiment. It offers no realm for the existence of thought, of 
imagination or of emotion. It is the intellectual bottomless pit. 

Poetry, blooming on the soil of a negation is inconceivable. 
Poetry is the truth of things. The ideal plavs upon them ; and 
when there is no thinkable ideal and nothing but a negative 
of the real, truth cannot be, and poetry is a fiction. There is 
no striking of one fact against another, and that consequent 


warm gleam of light, in a realm of denial and protestations 


against the positive, Poetry itself is positive, having a 


positive lineage; and no number of negatives can aggregate 
into a positive. 

One of the most serene souls tells us that the poet’s mind 
should be free from tumult. What Shellev’s admiring eritics 
eall its * polarity.” should be tixed: 


Vex not thou the poet’s mind ; 

For thou can’st not fathom it 
Clear and bright it should be ever, 
Flowing like a crystal river : 


Bright as light, and clear as wind.” 
Sweetness and light must be woven into spiritual life: 


Thus truth was multiplied on truth, the world 
Like one great garden show’'d 

\nd thro’ the wreaths of tloating dark upeurl’d 
Rare sunrise flow’'d, 

\nd Freedom reared in that august sunrise 
Her beautiful bold brow 

When rites and torms before her burning eyes 


Melted like snow 
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Great, indeed, is the mind of the poet. Strength of 
thought, vision and feeling—the energies of the artist-faculty, 
the enthusiasm of fancy, and the clear intuition are all requi- 
site in the poet. 

But to be more specific: If we grant that all poets possess 
in a great degree the elements of Shelley's mind, poetry 
would be neither thought. nor feeling, but thought animated 
with emotion and faney. Shelley’s imagination is never 
Heetor-like, attempting to hurl a ponderous weight. It is 
always in harmony with his thought. Shelley never thinks 
like Shakespeare, nor does he work like Wordsworth in the 
quarries of the universe; but if even the products of his labor 
are less weighty, let thought supply the imagination and a 
white column will be piled to the clouds. Ile is a wonderer: 
he builds, wondering at what he builds. With poetry as the 
record of the “best and happiest thoughts of the best and 
happiest minds,” he assumed to be intellectually content: thus 
Was evel his wonder foiled Kew, indeed, feel the bracing 
atmosphere of the unknown as did this man. It was on fairy- 
land he stood and gazed inte the mysteries. And yet, to what- 
ever height his imagination might fly, he curbed its possibili- 
ties. And if his pages are often filled with the record of. its 
defeats it is because his imagination was allowed to balance 
its pinions in the cage of atheism. 

But with reference to Shelley’s quality: Granting the 
quality of Plato and Goethe, Wordsworth, Shakespeare and 
Mrs. Browning, it may be asserted that if they have to do 
with larger blocks of marble, the imagination of Shelley works 
with them side by side; and in the delicate meandering of 
its chisel-force this ** vision and faculty divine” suggests Haydn 
again, the one making pictures in poetry, the other in song: 

* No portrait this with academic air 


rhis is the poet and his poetry.” 
While Wordsworth wrote: 


* 


* “ Rightly is it said 
Chat man descends into the Vale of years; 


Yet have I thought that we might also speak, 


And not presumptuously, I trust, of age, 
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\s of a final Eminence, though 
In aspect and forbidding, yet a point 


s not impossible to sit 


On whicl 


In awful sovereignty i place of power 


\ throne, that may be likened unto his 


Who, in some placid day of summer, looks 
Down from a mountain top,—savy one of those 
High peaks that bound the vale where now we are 
Faint, and diminished to the gazing eye 

Forest and fi | nhith and ile i ear 

With a the shape up their surlace read 
but, w e the I Sand vy t ral ft things 
Relinquishes its ipon the sense 

Ve l st ne id herself, and seems 

\ un bst tia —how I th ) 

Of waters, wit! nvigorated pea 

From the tu river in the vale below, 


Ascending '—For on that superior height 
Who sits, is disencumbered from the press 
Of near obstructions, and ts privileged 


lo bre ithe ir solitude above the host 


Many and idle, visits not his « 


his he is freed fror nd from thousand notes 
Not less unceasin not tess vain than these.— 
Ky which the finer passages of sense 

\re occupied ; and the soul, that would incline 


lo listen, is prevented or deterred,’- 
Shelley gave such pictures as this: 


But see, where through the azure chasm 
Of yon tourked and snowy 
[Trampling the slant winds on high 
With golden-sandalled feet, that glow 


j 
1 


Under plumes of purple dye 
Like rose-ensanguin¢ vor\ 
\ e come yw 
Stretc! ni hitrom hist t hand 
Ls rpent I ured wan 
PANTHE” lis love's world-wandering herald, Mercury 


Whether to call \\V ordsworth a subjective poet is in wood 
taste or hot, this is sufficient to illustrate how W ordsworth 
often looked at things aus the mirror of his thought, while to 


Shellev thev had the alow of a self-light. Wordsworth is 


often’in the eestasies of imagination, while always toiling as a 
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thinker. Shelley is the poet of the fact nearest to him by 
seeking its significance in the atmosphere of the imagination. 
The imagination of Wordsworth was strong-winged;: that of 
Shelley had a clearreve. Wordsworth’s imagination was often 
wearied by its own weight; Shellev’s was like his own Mer- 
eury, and loved te commune with the sun at mid-day. All 
that Wordsworth wrote sugvevests the deep rich soil of thought 
on which it grew, the mighty art which transformed wild 
native elements into tender tunefulness and song. In all that 
Shelley wrote when at his best he appears to us as the deli- 
eate painter of Pa single beam ot lieht,. or as a bird sweeping 
through a small aperture, which opens beyond the stars, where 
others less daring or more massive could not go. 

To ask the history of imagination is only to suggest a 
most pleasing study. The idea of God is the sky of this faculty. 
It has no reference to any sert of gravitation but that toward 
the Personal One. It bursts the bars of circumstance, and 
eracks the husk of its environment. Science has asked its 
warm-eyed companionship; nothing but theistic science has 
gained it. [t has only declared its yature, when it flies into 
the bosom of the Infinite. The imagination of Shelley, run- 
ning wildly about with fallen wings and sad visage, sounds its 
suffering in sullen gloom; while that of David, pinioned on 
trembling sunshine, flies into the Infinite Presence and, eagle 
like, rests its feet upon the hills of frankincense and regales 
its strength among the mountains of myrrh. 

If, looking out ot a vicious philosophy, Shelley could see 
in a mere abstraction what is grand, though cold: 

Che awful shadow of some unseen Power 
Floats though unseen among us; visiting 
Chis various world with as inconstant wing 


As summer winds that creep from flower to flower. 


Like moonbeams that behind some piny mountain shower, 
It visits with inconstant glane 
Each human heart and countenance 
Like hues and harmonies of evening, 
Like clouds in starlight widely spread, 
Like memory of music fled, 


Like aught that for its grace may be 


Dear, and yet dearer for its mystery ;’ 
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what might his eve have beheld, looking out. of the 
ideal-realism of the New Testament, in the conception 
of (rod, whose mystery is that of light beginning in 
the sun and never changing’ In this apotheosis of 
Shelley there is no life, and imagination must get from 
some source What it must give, viz.: Life, both productive 
and fructifving. 

Much of Shelley's thought never blossoms, and for the reason 
that there is no fecundating power in * Intellectual Beauty.” 
When he had a ereed, he held it with all his faculties. As he 
moved toward theism he wrote finer poetry. Says Edward 
Dowden: “when Shelley wrote Adonass he had outgrown the 
creed of Queen Mab, the direction in which he moved having 
been from materialism to a Berkelian idealism, and from an 
atheistic to «a pantheistic’ doctrine.” And this is in 
harmony with his poetry, as well as with his philosophy. 
Idealism is the spirit of which pantheism is the body. 
Realism has like relations to atheism. He who writes 
poetry must use the philosophy to which the universe gives 
sien and seal— ideal-realism, whose ontological side is Christian 
theism 

With Shelley’s muse as a realist, we get the impression 
that nature is a piece of poetry with pearls and amethysts here 
and there. The face of death is her sweetest smile, if we 
must translate things in the light of * Intellectual Beauty.” 
When she is an idealist, things take on a glowing aspect ; the 
deity seeks self-consciousness in man and becomes a_ fiction; 
aspiration is foolishness; Paradise Lost is a soliloquy, and 
the whole of life a mirage. But when once she is an ideal- 
realist, all is changed : the spirit of nature becomes the living 
rod. 

Robert Browning thinks if Shelley had lived longer he 
would have come to Christianity. It is idle to attempt to 
imagine the effect that so radical a change of religious con- 
viction would have had on his verse. Not unlikely literature 
would have been the loser by it. Be that as it may, we should 


not have had in that case lines more brilliant, or a 


nore 








— 
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striking exhibition of the power of thought and 


expression 
than may be found in the following 


* Look on yonder earth 
The golden harvests spring: the unfailing sun 
Sheds light and life ; the fruits, the flowers, the trees, 
\rise in due succession ; all things speak 
Peace, harmony, and love. The Universe, 
In natures silent eloquence, de lares 
Chat all fulfil the works of love and joy, 
All but the outcast, Man. He fabricates 
Che sword which stabs his peace; he cherisheth 
Che snakes that gnaw his heart; he raiseth up 
Phe tyrant, whose delight is in his woe, 
Whose sport is in his agony. Yon sun, 
Lights it the great alone? Yon silver beams, 
Sleep they less sweetlv on the cottage thatch 
Than on the dome of kings? Is mother Earth 
\ step-dame to her numerous sons, who earn 
Her unshared gifts with unremitting toil ; 
A mother only to those puling babes 
Who, nursed in ease and luxury, make men 
The playthings of their babyhood, and mar, 
In self-important childishness, that peace 


Which men alone appreciate ?” 


It was not Christian philosophy but the doctrine of abstract 
ideas that made Peter Bell the Third a system of dialectics, 


and gave to Count Cence such a forbidding outline in the his- 


tory of thought. Added to this was the general infusion of 


the ideal which vave objectivity to al existence su Ariel-like 
that, in antelope 
In the suspended impulse of its lightness, 


Were less ethereally light: the brightness 


Of her divinest presence trembles through 


Her limbs, as underneath a cloud of dew 


Embodied in the windless Heaven of June, 


Amid the splendour-winged stars, the Moon 
Burns, inextinguishably beautiful 

\nd from her lips, as from a hyacinth full 
Of honey-dew, a liquid murmur dro; 
Killing the sense with passion ;: sweet 


as stops 


Of planetary music heard in trance 


In her mild lights the starry spirits dance, 


The sunbeams ot those wells which ever | ip 


Under the lightnings of the soul—too deep 
For the brief fathom-line of thought or sense.” 
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There is an emotive power displaved in these lines that 
night have issued in streams of poetry second only to that of 
Shakespeare. lo see that emotion,—those streams of living 
power—flow upon the surface of a cold abstraction leaves a pic- 
ture, the sadness of which is not to be atoned for by anv degree 
ol crvstal clearness or heaut of reflection. When Shelley 
lavishes his fine sentiments, clothed in the splendid livery of 
his inimitable stvle, itpom * Intellectual Beauty,” one feels 
that it isa degrad ition of his tine powers. Its iciness freezes 
into death the tlowers with which his brow is crowned, There 
is no poetry in a stifled emotion. Poetry is freedom ; and that 
which here as elsewhere is inimical to freedom is atheism. 

After all, if. as one who seeks to defend the atheism of 
Shelley has said, * love is the most poetic of the passions,” its 
highest reach of power is /ove. Against the sentiment which 
lies dead in * Intellectual Beauty.” there comes, in the poetry 
of all ages, the unfolding fact that liuman nature touches its 
loftiest tone ot poerry in Grod, since God is love. What is 
true in theory is true in fact. The aspiration of ethics and 
poetics is the same The sone of both is: 

“Or il on joviul wing 
Cleaving the sky, 
Sun, moon and stars forgot, 

Upward I fly, 
Still all my song shall be, 


Nearer, my God, to thee 
Nearer to thee 


With power to surpass the greatest in lyric poetry, Shelley 
looked out into the universe and saw no mountain rills and 
tender flowers to adorn his verse. lle could not see the thouglit 
in lite. He would not see the Thinker behind it. Since to write 
dramatic poetry is to rethink God's thoughts, in SOlNe SETS, 
Shelley did not excel here. His dramatic poetry has the same 
relation te life that * Intellectual Beauty has to the God of love. 

but say what we Thiet of his verse and of his sud, stranve, 
eccentric career, Shelley was a true poet, incomparably above 
his contemporaries. John Neats—a name suggested by such 


large comparison had no such subtlety of movement, felt 


no such loving alliance of thought and fancy; and though of 
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classic mould, no such red blood warmed his utterances into 
life; no such springs of life gushed at intervals from his soul. 
Nor had William Werdsworth any thing of that delicacy of touch, 
or, as We have said, that flowing of spirit into those chisel-courses 
which are worked as great highways of the inner life; that ex 
quisite fineness of sentiment, and above all, that wealth of satis- 
fying thought and faney, with a form through which its refined 
subtleties might speak,- all of which is displaved in the Levo/t 
of Islam and the Witeh of Atlus. The tact is, and it is grate- 
fully said, that Shelley was often superior to his creed, and now 
and then the atheist is cast out, and while the latter is writhing 
beneath his feeta song trembles from the poets lips. The follow 
ing is a specimen of the poet controlled by the spirit of atheism : 


‘ They have three words well tvrants know their use, 
Well pay them for the loan, with usury 

Torn from a bleeding world '—God, Hell, and Heaven. 
\ vengeiul, pitiless, and almighty fiend, 

Whose mercy isa nickname for the rage 

Of tameless tigers hungering for blood. 
Hell, a red gulf of everlasting tire 


Where poisonous and undying worms prolong 


ILternal misery to those hapless slaves 


Whose life has been a penance for its crimes 


\nd Heaven. a meed for those who dare belie 
Cheir human nature, quake, believe, and cringe 
Before the mockeries of earthly power 


x % 


rhe self-suthicing, the omnipotent 


Phe merciful, and the avenging God ! 


Who, prototype of human misrule, sits 

High in heaven's realm, upon a golden throne, 
Even like an earthly king ind whose dread work, 
Hell, gap foreve lor the unhappy slaves 


Ot tate, whom he c cated, in his sport 
fo triumph in their torments when they fell ! 


Earth heard the name: earth trembled, as the smoke 


Ot his revenge ascended up to heaven 
Blotting the constellations ; and the cries 

Ot millions butchered in sweet confidence 

\nd unsuspecting peace, even when the bonds 


Of safety were confirmed by wordy oaths 
Sworn in his dreadtul name, rung through the land 
Whilst innocent babes writhed on thy stubborn spear, 
\nd thou didst laugh to hear the mother’s shriek 

Ol maniag ladness, as the sacred ste 


Felt cold in her torn entrails! 





( 
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The lines below exhibit the poet with the atheistic spirit 


‘ast out: 
“God prosper, speed, and save, 

God raise trom England’s grave, 
Her murdered Queen! 

Pave with swift victory 

The steps of Liberty, 

Whom Britons own to be 
Immortal Queen ! 

* - * A * 

Be her eternal throne 

Built in our hearts alone- 
God save the Queen ! 

Let the oppressor hold 

CanopK d seats of vold; 

She sits enthroned of old 


O’er our hearts’ Queen.” 


The tirst is the vroan of voluntary blindness, because there 


isno light. The second is a vision of the Eternal. The first 
are coarse and sepulchral ° the second is the truth of things in 
the atmosphere of the imagination. When Shelley is truly 


poetic he is never atheistic. With the atheist under his feet 


he is eve to our eve and heart to ou heart, and at one with 


truth and righteousness. 


The relation of Shelley's pantheism to atheism, on the one 
side, has been noticed. That upon the other, may be under- 


stood from one of his poems; 


Lhe pure diffusion of thy essence throbs 


\like in every human heart 


> that smallest being 

The dwelling of whose life 

In one faint April sun-gleam 
Man, like these passive things, 
Thy w unconsciously fulfilleth 


Like theirs, his ave of endless peace 
Which time is fast maturing 


Will swiltly, surely com 





\nd the unbounded frame, which thou pervadest, 


Will be without a tlaw 


Marring its perfect symmetry 
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In the light of any true analysis of pantheism, there will be 
no astonishment that further down the stream, this other 
bubble, made at the same econflux of currents, should appear : 


Spirit. “ 1 was an infant when my mother went 
lo see an atheist burned She took me there 
The darked-robed priests were met around the pile 
The multitude was gazing silently 
And as the culprit passed with dauntless mien, 
fempered disdain in his unaltering eve, 
Mixed with a quiet smile, shone calmly forth 


j 


Che thirsty fire crept round his manly limbs: 
His resolute eves were scorched to blindness soon : 
His death-pang rent my heart! the insensate mob 
Uttered a cry of triumph, and I wept 
Weep not, child!’ cried my mother, ‘ for that man 
Has said ‘ There is no God.’ 
/ wry “ There és no God! 
Nature contirms the faith his death-groan sealed 
Let heaven and earth, let man’s revolving race, 
His ceaseless generations, tell their tale 
Let every part de pending on the chain 
Phat links it to the whole, point to the hand 
That grasps its term! let every seed that falls 
In silent eloquence unfold its store 
Ot argument: infinity within, 
Infinity without, belie creation 
Che exterminable spirit it contains 
Is nature’s only God ; but human pride 
Is skilful to invent most serious names 
lo hide its ignorance 
Phe name of God 
Has fenced about all crime with holiness, 
Himself the creature of his worshippers 
Whose names, and attributes, and passions change, 
Seeva, Buddh, Foh, Jehovah, God, or Lord, 
Even with the human dupes who build his shrines, 
Still serving o’er the war-polluted world 
For desolation’s watch-word : whether hosts 
Stain his death-blushing chariot-wheels, as on 
friumphantly they roll, whilst Brahmins raise 
\ sacred hymn to mingle with the groans : 
Or countless partners of his powers divide 
His tyranny to weakness: or the smoke 
Of burning towns, the cries of female helplessness, 
Unarmed old age, and youth, and infancy, 


Horribly massacred, ascend to heaven 


24 Series >: VOL. IV.—NO. I. 6 
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In | uur of his name: or, last and worst, 
Earth I ins beneath religion's iron age 
And priests dare babble of a God of ps 
Even v st their hands are red with guiltless blood, 
Mi ‘ the while, u oting every gern 
o ee ian ' 
Ma the earth a iughter-house 


It is evident that what is related in the philosophy of life 
stands Thus related in the plilosoplis oft poetry. 

To conclude this discussion, we remark that as Shelley 
could not wholly satisfy his poetic nature with atheism, so 
neither his religious nature ¢ nila te batted in its deepest life 
by theology. The followine eloquent passave, Trom his un- 
finished Assvy on Christianiiy, shows how untramme}lled was 


his tina OV Contelbporaneous thought either scholastic or 


rational : 


*W lL move d think; but we are not the creators 
7 ) rig ( \\ not t irbiters of 
vel 1O com) cal in re we re not the 
masters of ¢ ow mavginations nd mode of ment peinyg 
het Powe! ' V re surrounded, like the atmosphe! 
P ' . VI pended, which visits with 
yreath our nt chords { \ (Our mos imperial ind 
Ipendo PUATICLe those o Which the majest and the power 
of iImanit erected—are, re tively to the interior portion oft 
Inne n In. 1 «61M ) I 1 passive 
cher d more omnipotent Power ‘his Power 
(Go ! Wh ( (;0d have, 1 period of 
their ] I more pertect 1 I wen harmonized by the 
wh will t o eX ( schHtan I We! s TO give forth 
Inest ict — cl I re i I INIVEFsil Delneg sweeps ove 


(tien did Shellev follow Jesus like Peter, “altar off.” 
With all huis faults he was Hhiltnahie, Thoble, daring, Generous, 
But these elements of character can no more be explained upon 
he principle of atheisin than can his best poetry. Despite 
the Wuthor of f tty wl Dogue, poetry has a creed, 
detinite, suevestive, necessary. Its God ts not the * eternal 
not ourselves” any mere than tiction is the God of life 
itself. Life and poetry, consciously or unconsciously, in 


so far as they come to one at all, come as did the //a//edujah 


Chorus to THande I. Bursting into tears, he said: “| saw all 


t 


heaven before me, and the great God Himself.” 











bad ae | 


ay 
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Arr. V.—France: Her Ninery Years or Propation. 


l. Listotre du Consulat et del? Empire. Par A. Tutrers. 
18 vols. 8°. Paris: 1845-60. 

2. Trois Generations, \7s9—1814—1848. Par F. Guizor. 
19° Paris: 1863. 

3. Ilistoire dela Revolution Francaise. Par L. BiLane. 
12 vols. 8°. Paris: 1842-62. 

1 Lkspagne et la Liberte. Par le Comre pe Monta 
LEMBERT. Paris 


2. LAnnuais 1E8 Lh wa Mondes. Paris. 


6. Nate Pap rs, Secrel Corre sponde NCE, Po itied kssays 
and Addresses, th Daily Record of Cont mporary 
events, ef Paris: [S48—1S879%. 

Vint Grea and prolonged strugevle is at dust over and 


republican institutions in France are now placed bevond the 
reach of reactionary parties. A period of exactly ninety vears 
Was required to bring about that miportant result. The be 
Inning dates trom LSP and the last act of the drama was 
plaved in LS7o. 

Twice before France had adopted the republican form of 
voverhinent. ln LTS the nation was not as vet prepared 
for it. the veneral association of ideas Derg al tl republican, 
suve pertiaps in two or lires lareve ‘ities. ind The @eXCesses 
of °93 soon iscredited thre new svstfeni: and in “48 the un 
practical Turi © Wind OF Solne OF The lhost prominent I: rene 
republicans ied them to indulve in | Lopilal pro] cts which 
soon made the republic unpopular. 

The vreat overthrow ol SU, he thhost thagnincent spectacle 
that the world had seen, was carried out at first without any 
violence and by The mere power ol discussion. Intolerable 


abuses which were the work of centuries of unheeded despotism 
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were destroved, in many cases, with the consent of those 
who had profited by them, and the rights of the nation as 
well as those of private individuals proclaimed, The reign ot 
law was substituted for that of /e bon plaisir. 

But at the same time, the evreat tlass ot the nation, on 
weount of the universal ignorance it was laboriny under, was 
a pertect stranger to the practice of republican institutions. Men 
used fine words, but, as a rule, became faulty in application. 
In tact the matic n had been laboring for centuries under mo 
narchial despotism and traditions, and, politically speaking, it 
had nothing but the education of de spotism. A clear unde 
standing of what a republic should be was wanting 

Catholicism still had, besides, deep roots among the 
ereat tiiass of the people, which increased the dithculties tentold. 
Kver since the ridiculous condemnation of the Vague Chart 
of England by Innocent TIT, the Court of Rome had always 
repressed and cursed all itleiipts on the part of the people to 
vet an extension of their liberties—if what was left to them by 
clerical and lay despotism deserved that name—and under 
monarelial institutions, tou vreat extent Inspired or controlled 


yy the priest, the vreat tlass ol the nation had been kept in 
superstition and ignorance. Phis was poor preparation for 
republican principles and practice, and the whole history of 
the frst republic clearly demonstrates the perfect truth of 
Mirabeau’s vreidt words in the National Assembly : “Tf vou 
want to republicanize a nation vou have to decatholicize it 
tirst.”” but of course it must be decatholicized through educa 
tion and fair discussion, and not Ivy the foolish introduction ot 
such things as the eu/te de la raison, personitied by almost 
naked women, 

The tollies of the thne cannot be attributed to republican 
ideas, but inerely to the want of them. And it is on account 
of that very absence of republican principles in the nation 
that it was made to accept, without the show of a protest, the 
glorious iron rule of the Empire 

It is useless to deny that those nations only, in which educa- 


tion is general, are fit for republican institutions; and this fact 


was conclusively proved during the last elections of February 








Mabie, hanna 
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°76 and October’77,in France. Those departments where the 
majority of the people could read and write elected republicans ; 
and those where ignorance prevailed elected monarchists. 
What can you expect but submission from those who cannot 
form ideas for themselves / Republican ideas made but little 
headway under the Empire. The French people, intoxicated 
almost to mania by what is falsely called glory,—the great 
but stupid art of killing men by hundreds of thousands 
allowed their admiration of the great genius who had con 
quered Europe to vet the better of their judgment. Even 
the final invasion and humiliation of the country could not 
weaken among the people the love of military glory, nor the 
powerful souvenirs of the great Napoleonic legend. 

Liberal ideas made more progress under the Re stauration. 
Parliamentary debates, tovether with the very small degree 
of liberty of the press which had been granted, went far to 
enlighten the people. In spite of the ridiculously small 
number of electors—e/ghty thousand ina nation of 30,000,000, 
at the time—there was a powerful opposition in the Chamber 
of Deputies, particularly under Charles X, a poor old man, 
without anv kind of ability whatever, and who was a perfect 
slave to his ifesseur, Father Janson. Cardinal Latil and 
Cardinal Lambruschini., the Pope's Nuncio. were among his 
Inost Intimate advisers, and they succeeded in persuading him 
that the salvation of his soul was to a great extent dependent 


pon his signing the July ordinances. The old protligate, who 
had spent the greatest part of his life in licentiousness, and 
who was living in perfect terror of eternal torments, affixed his 
name tothe ordinances, fully believing that he was securing his 
own salvation ty if. Ile had, however, felt Some scruple 
ihout the oath which he had «pronounced with imposing 
solemnity it his coronation : byuit the same men persuaded 
him that he was committing ne perjury im acting at varlance 
with that oath, because the Constitution was ano wa/awpo/ 
imitation of his divine right, whieh was above all constitutions. 
On these assurances the perjury was consummated, and in 
less than three davs the old king had to leave St. Cloud on 


his wav to exile. 
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But here again the French nation, as a whole, was so little 
prepared for republican institutions that no earnest efforts 
were made to have them accepted and established. The best 
men in France thought only of constitutional institutions as 
being the surest means both to guarantee good government 
inside, and to prevent interference from outside. And when 
Louis-Philippe, who well knew the power of a clever word 


on Frenchmen, said from the baleonv of the Palais-Royal 


it they would tind in constitutional monarchy "(a We iHleure 
Jigues,” the applause was tremendous and the repub- 
lett to its Tate 


ous Philippe was tar superior to his predecessors, both 
is to hi ntellectual attainments and his ability as a business 


but he never felt much disposed to accept M. Thiers’ 


had) | toulT 


definition of the position ora constitutional monarch: / ror 


1e gouverne pas Louis-Philippe was determined, 
ing, to reign and to govern, Ile did hot, 
ince much of that disposition during the tirst two 
or three vears of his reign: but, after having well studied the 
characters and individual propensities of the eminently able 
» surrounded him, he tixed his eves upon M. Gauizot 


is The man Who, on account of his high-school Tory prin- 


‘ples, would less object to the king having a direct part in the 
voverniment of the nhation. Nothing else but this mistake 
tinally led to the catastrophe of February, 1S48. Where 


lhinve viven way, the king would not. 


Phe opposition was not long in finding out that personal 


Dower rial ern ippeared md Was setting aside consti 
ution practices: but the institutions lad been framed in 
u t the country could hardly make its voice heard. 
he nation had en ineressed to B4.000,000, but the whole 

! rile ‘ (tors hard reached ’ / / “f thousand. 
i mo powertully centralized administration Was, of 
urse, strong lt upon so stall a body of electors, among 

mn nl e number of public othcers were to be found : and, 


vy clever management on the part ol the vrovernment, the 


eral opposition was Inaking slower headway than it had 


the he stanurdtion, where the subjection ol the vovern 
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ment to the clergy soon made the people highly hostile to the 
old requne. Louis-Philippe had dealt differently with that 
powerful body, and had willingly consented to give cardinals 
or bishops no more seats in the House of Peers,—which satis- 
tied public opinion, but made the clergy deadly hostile to the 
usurper, as they called him. 

An attempt, however, having been made to increase 
the number of electors, it was defeated by large majori 
ties, which fact brought the mere enlightened portion of the 
people to perceive that, under personal power, */a me//lew 
des re publique s had degenerated into a kind of bastard con 
stitutional government, whose least care was to vrant the 
reasonable demands of the hation ¢ host re asonable, indeed, 
since the opposition would have been satistied at the time with 
an increase of about forty thousand electors. Moderate as it 
was, the king and M. Guizot determined upon tightinge it to 
the last, and went so far as to forbid ul public dinner which 
had been intended as a manifestation of public opinion in 
favor of the reform. This inevitable blunder was the end of 
‘la meilleure des ré publiques.” An armed resistance was 
organized in Paris, and three days after the stubborn king had 
also to leave the Tuileries on his w iV fo exile. No excesses 
dishonored the Revolution of “4s. and the population of Paris 


showed that its magnanimityv was equal to its bravery. A 


Provisional government Was organized without mueh dittheulty 
and the republic regularly proclaimed. But the members of 


that Provisional government, although most thoroughly sincere 


and upriglit in their views and politieal line of action, were 
lor the most par novices as administrators of a govern 


ment, and many of them tirmly believed that what was logical 
in theory was sure to be easily realized in practice. Ilere 
wus their evrenatest inistake With the very best intentions 
they proclaimed the right to worl lroit au travail —but 
ictually applied the theory in direct detiance of those funda 
inental principles of political economy which must rule among 
nations as well as amone individuals. The establishment of 


the afeliers nationaus Was the consequence of. this attempt at 


opening new ways without a sufficient amount of experience, 
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and it proved a miserable failure. The terrible Journées 
de Juin were in great part the consequence of that mistake ; 
and again this appeal to violence made the republic unpopular 
throughout France. The large majority obtained by Prince 
Louis Napoleon at the presidential election Was not only due 
to the Napoleonic legend being still powerful among the 
peasants, but probably in a larger measure to a reaction against 
the republic ; the clergy being, of course, the vreat leaders of it 
throughout the country, 

from that moment a general reaction against republican 
tendencies manifested itself both in the levislature and a large 
part of the nation: the expedition of Rome was decided upon, 
and the soldiers of a republic went out to destroy another repub- 
lic: the déherté Pense rgne ment Was granted in order to deliver 
over to the clergy the general control of popular education, and 
allow them to organize schools of their own a mistake of the 
vravest kind, and admitted to be such by M. de Montalem- 
bert himself, in his admirable posthumous work: L’ Expaqne et 
a liherte. The administration of the vyoverhninent Was more 
strongly centralized than ever, and everything was cunningly 
prepared for the covp-7efat which Prince Louis-Napoleon had 
settled his mind upon the moment he had passed the threshold 
of the Elysée. The republic still existed in name, but in fact 
personal power Was more powerful than ever. 

Only two vears later, finding that the National Assembly 
Was not vet enough of a tool in his hands, the President com- 
mitted one of the most barefaced perjuries of modern times, 
viz.: he had the Deputies arrested at night in their beds; ordered 
the hall of the Chamber of Deputies to be invaded by foree oft 
irmis; and perpetrated the terrible massacre of the boulevards 
under the direction of St. Arnaud, Canrobert, Espinasse, Ro 
chebouét and others. France found herself again under the 
heel of a despot. The Empire was soon proclaimed : thousands 
of citizens who had merely defended the constitution and the 
laws were shot, or sent to Cavenne and Lambessa, by those in 


Patmos 0 JMISSIOWS / Pes, DeTore Wholn parties were not 


even personally eX unined or heard, hor allowed To vive a single 


word of explanation : and the chief perpetrator of those great 
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crimes entered the Tuileries as Emperor of the French. This 
proved to be the death of liberty for eighteen vears. 

The whole destiny of France was thus thrown into the 
hands of a man whose abilities were of a low order, but who 
had not the shadow of a scruple. The interests of the dynasty 
became the paramount object of the government; those of the 
nation were a secondary consideration. The army was taught 
to despise the citizens, and was de facto organized into a sort 
of pretorian institution, whose principal duty was to keep the 
nation in submission to the reigning knave. And although a 
certain amount of prosperity—which was due far more to the 
industrial and economical habits of the people than to the 
clever management of the public business—was reached, it has 
become a settled fact that the worst result of those eighteen 
vears of Napoleonic rule was the general disorganization 
of almost all the public departments, and even of the army 
itself.* 

It is now perfectly certain that the whole administration was most 
frightfullvy corrupt, which is easily explained by the fact that there was an 


itter absence oj real control save on the part of people whose interest was 


to close their eves on the deficiencies of others, in order that their own mis 


leeds might be lightly passed over. If it is pretended that this picture of 
things is overcharged, let us ask how it was that after four hundred 
millions of francs had been voted in 1868, in order to bring the armament 
t I the very best footing, it was found, when the German war 
t, to e hardly better than it was before | t not self-evident 
lat an immense portion ol that larg Sum had disappeared in many un- 
n channels Instead of ninety thousand horses which should have 
n available, only thirty-five thousand could be mustered into the service 
nstead of sixteen hundred well equipped tield-pieces which were men 
tioned in the departmental re rts, less than six hundred could be disposed 
ot Instead « four hundred and fittvy thousand men which were affirmed 
to be in the ranks s than three hundred thousan ) e brought on 
the field \nd lastly, instead of t one single dion a uclre being 
5 the number of muskets was quite inadequate to the wants; there 
ere no shoes tor the army, no provisions in tt tadeis, and in many cases 
most no ammunitions of wat Where then had the money gor to l 
iving a portion of the expenses of the Mex n expedition sO it Was said, 
t w ? ” , Vv a Th Vlex expe tron was made 1 
ipe-goat for t clever manipulating ol 1 ons by dishonest hands. But 
‘ mus to th wholesa plunder, it was a we Known tact that most scan- 
us exchange speculations were indulged in by the rulers of the country 
mense fortunes were realized in a tew years by some of the r. who 
taken a prominent int in the assassination o! the repubite ind the 
g of women and children by the hundred ; great monopolies were 
reated in order to enrich the triends of the dynasty, and the judiciary was 


lebased to such an extent, that the very president of the highest tribunal 
n the country felt no shame in making of himself a kind of mediator 
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One single truly great idea was conceived during the 
whole reign and partially carried out, viz.: the Austrian war. 
which wrested Lombardy from Austrian despotism and was 


the beginning of the consolidation of Italian unity. It was 
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From that time, that is, after Mentana, Napoleon fell more 
and more under clerical influence, and had almost no will of 
his own. The Empress, and a small coterve of nobles and pre- 
lates, shaped the policy of the Empire. This naturally became 
more and more distasteful to the nation, whose opposition 
to personal rule, inspired from such sources, was growing 
stronger every day. Napoleon saw the danger, and had it 
pompously announced in the newspapers, in °6, that the time 
had come to make the Empire liberal. This was of course 
nothing but sheer hypocrisy, and no one was deceived by it 
save M. Emile Ollivier, who turned his back on his old friends, 
and whose vanity and ambition caused him to give the lie to 
the professions of his whole life. 

The Empire had come to its wit’s end, and did not know 
what to de to pacify an enlightened public opinion which was 
ho longer controllable \ plebiscite was resorted to because it 
was expected that the more ignorant part of the population, 
which was easily coerced Ir prefects, sub-prefects and wven- 
darmes, Would be again allured into an apprebation of the 
system, which calculation proved to have been correct. But 
in spite of the six millions of votes given in favor of the 
Emperor, it was still felt that the system must be reformed, 
or come to grief. Napoleon saw that there was something 


in this world as /a force des choses: and what frightened 


obstinacy to resist all attempts at promoting progress should have deter- 


mined a man who had established the principle of consulting the people 
through universal suffrage, and who was well aware that the Pope’s subjects 
were almost unanimously hostile to his rule, to abandon him to his fate 
after he had refused point blank to reform his government. But the French 
clergy was the strongest pillar which supported the whole imperial fabric 

the bishops had rung out their great belis and sung 7¢ Deums by the score, 
the very next day after the massacre of the boulevards, and _ long 
before the streams and pools of blood which smeared the streets and side- 
walks had been washed away; and their prejudices, however unreasonable, 
must be given the precedence to the undoubted rights of the Romans. So, 
merely to please his clergy, Napoleon insisted that the Pope be maintained 
as a temporal king; and more than that, it was under the pressure o1 the 
clergy and after Garibaldi had defeated the relic-covered soldiers of the 


Pope at Monte Rotundo, that a French expedition was dispatched in all haste 
to check him, which took place at Mentana The natural consequence of 
imperial subserviency to ecclesiastical power was the hostility to France of 
the whole Italian people, who saw their national rights sacrificed to a selfish 


and short-sighted policy. Fortunately, owing to imperial blunders at 
home, the clerical triumph was of short duration. 
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him most was the twenty-six thousand nays which had 
been found in the urns exclusively reserved to the army. 
There was the proof that republican ideas had made consider- 
ible headway precisely where they were least suspected, and 
the conclusion as to the rest of the nation was too apparent 
not to impose itself on his mind. Unfortunately for them- 
selves, but mest fortunately for the ceneral progress of the 
world— despots never know when the time has come for them 
to vive way. N ipoleon tasked his brains to tind some kind 
ot palliative for the situation. As usual, the idea he was in 
want of came trom his evfowrage, and the suggestion of a creat 
war was made as the best, if not the OnLV Ineans, to turn 
the tide of public opinion in another direction. The Jesuits 
ind the bishops. who had their own views of the matter, 
strongly supported the idea with ‘the Kinpress, Whose narrow 
minded plety made her a pertect tool in their hands. 
Nothing, therefore, but a decent opportunity was now looked 
Tor. Precisely at that time the Prussian government counte 
nanced the idea of having a German prince proposed for the 
throne of Spain, and this was the pretext chosen by the French 
wir-party to carry their designs into execution. 

But here again the habits of insincerity and deceit, which 
had been 


Troolnn Thre tye vinning the characteristic feature of the 


wholesvstem, were brought into action. Wien war was declared 


Lites tlle ol even shdtdow fae opreteat to declare 
~ the Prussian government having lust renounced the project 
ray | supporting a Prussian prince as ou candidate to the throne 
of Spain. Phat pretext having vanished, what was now 
to be done‘ air Kmpress, still more than the Kimperor, 
wanted wart and. the Minister Tor Foreign \ffairs had to 


invent a new pretext, and a most criminal one this thme, as 


vas proved ina debate im the Chamber ot Deputir = last vear. 
\ bien Was set up that the I: renceh Ambassador at Berlin 
bate een slivhted., and even insulted, bv the king oft 


Prussia, and a te eyvraplh dispatch asserting the falsehood was 
tually read to the Chamber of Deputies. This was the Way 


That many ol them, who were opposed to the war, but. of 


course, could hardly suspect that such a dispatch had been 
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concocted and written ina Parisian bureau, were silenced, and 
influenced in favor of war. For the moment the falsehood 
was completely successtul. 

On the evening of that day a meeting of the Cabinet was 
convoked at St. Cloud, over which the Empress presided—the 
Emperor had remained at the Tuileries and was then more in 
clined to peace—and the war was decided upon, having this 
time no other basis than «a premeditated falsehood. | It was 
after that meeting that the Kinpress said to her attendants: 
(lest ma guerre! a foolish utterance which was soon to be 
dearly paid for. 

People who have not closely followed these evreat events 
ia be tempted to ask : What could have been the real ob- 
ject of the war-party In bringing such a terrible calamity as 
unnecessary War upou two great nations 4 That object was 
two-fold. First, the necessity, which we have alluded to, of 
viving new lustre and consequently an increase of stability 
to Lniperialism DV vreal victories. The second object, still 
less avowable, and which was of course most studiously kept 
in the background, nia be called the clerical object, and 
formed the other portion of the scheme. 

It was taken for granted, of course, that Prussia would get 
the worst in the conflict. Continental Protestantism being 
weakened and humiliated by its defeat, France, the great 
Catholic power of Europe, would then become the real arbiter 
of the Continent. It would then find itself in a position to 
dictate its will to Italy and restore the authority of the Pope in 
his former States. And atter the Pontiff had recovered his 
former vrandeur and prestige, a general crusade would be 
organized in the name of the Sy//abus against liberalism all 
over the Continent. Such a crusade, headed by victorious and 
all-powerful France, would soon dispose of liberalism through- 
out Italy, Austria, Spain, Belgium and France itself; the 
Ny/labus would become the superior law among Catholic¢ na- 
tions: the erowned heads of Europe would then sleep in peace 
for along time to come; and the Pope, who had only been 
saved in 1815 by the holy alliance of kings, would this time be 
replaced on the pinnacle of the world through the holy alliance 
of Catholic nations. 
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Such was the gigantic scheme which the Roman Curia had 
slowly matured, having for its starting point the Sy//abus, a 
far more political than degmatical document. Its dogmatic 
part is only there to hide from the masses its political tendencies 
and object Ilad it been possible, the ¢ uria would most gladly 
have set the whole world on fire in order to recover its little 
temporality : and the vreat project Was cunningly suvvested to 
the kimpress, and laid out with all its enormous consequences 
to Catholicism by the Jesuits and bishops, who were usually 
admitted into her contidence. They brought her to believe 
that it was in her power to become the regenerator of religion 
in urope. and she devoted herself to the glorious task. 

That magnificent scheme was frustrated ly the inability of 
France, on account of the total disorganization of its war de- 
partment and army, to cope with Germany; and that war, 
which was commenced with the expectation of strengthening 
the Empire, to humiliate Protestantism. reéstablish the Pope, 
and crush out liberalism on the Continent, ended, 

Ist. In the most frightful nilitary disasters a nation had 
ever been subjected to 

Yd. In the destruction of the last vestiges of that temporal 
vower which had become a reproach to the Church. 

dd. And lastly, in the tinal overthrow of that dynasty, whose 
unworthy chief was brought to dishonor on the bloods tield of 


Sedan,* as well as to universal contempt, when, in surrenderin 


il oO sedat vas one I the most stupendous military 

I Ww n See! l } iad at 
i ‘ tv, tl Em rol t daring ilter So many deleats, to show his 
face va t Par Lhere aga the country was most shametully sacri 
t i nsiderations . few days iter the Parisian 
il heard the ters t news fan army Of [40,000 men having 
the Emperor himself at its head [he general despair and 

er Knew ol irse no bounds, and n the 4th of September the whole 
itlo t Paris rose to man CAINnst the mbeciie ¢ vernment whose 
id brought such a ilamity on the natiotr [he Empress, the 

NI tauba the Rouhers, the Grammonts, disappeared from the scene 
t i show of resistance, and the republic was tor the third time 
i ed. but that of course could not stop a victorious enemy indina 

eat itv was vesieged but © vy surrendered when there 
ssibility to feed its enormous population Previous to. this 

ton ne another appalling calamity had fallen upon poor France 
the fine army of Metz, numbering 170,000 men, an army which could have 


saved Paris and France had it been under the command of a skiltul general 


patriot, had also been surrendered by its commander and made 
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to the king of Prussia, he had the audacity, in the face of that 
false dispatch of whose existence he could hot be unaware, to 
throw the responsibility of the war upon the French nation! 


And what more fully shows how clericalism has proved 
ever fatal to France, papers published last vear in Paris by 


Prince Napoleon conclusively establish that, had Napoleon 


consented to withdraw his troops frou. Rome before war 


was declared, Austria and Italy would have supported France 
in her great struggle with Germany. There is not to be found, 


in the whole history of mankind, a more striking exemplitica- 
(Ju e wilt Der ¥ perdi re. 


tion than this ot the ancient SAVING ! 
prias dementat, The refusal, at such a moment, to withdraw 


the French troops from Rome, and to renounce outside help, 
Was sO stupendous a Dlunder that nothing can satistactorily 


semi-imbecillity of the Eniperor and the 


ti 


explain it, save the 
insanity which seemed to have taken possession of those who 
surrounded him. 

It was, of course. fortunate, so far as the progress of the 
world was concerned, that the mpire had blundered to that 
extent. because the veneral interests of Europe, as Well as public 
morality itself, equally demanded that France should be beaten. 
But it Is a fact most deeply to be deplored that a venerous 


} } 


Sol f I lreason was evidently there, the proof of which has been 

Si! Phe reason viven that such a body of men could not have 

t th e which s rounde then too absurd to be discussed. What 

he first Napoleo have ud of a neral, at the head of such ar 

rmy iK o Oo serious attempt against an enemy scattered all around the 
Vn and not mit nh su I numbers that s rt » Ost the great 

int imsell te ive ( nthe same positio wou he have surrendere 

St without nt Lh ’ Ss set Ss it yuestIO! But we have 
r verfect x hea ) iemol zing efiect of Gespotism and 
s il rule iff Phe his duty Ira bein 
ve s duty to the Empe seen monstrous to Bazaine. He considered 

that! we vervti yt th I pero! I H ne te country, be ust 
b epublica vernment had been forme n | s Chis isthe way chara 
3 ers are debased and patriotism destroyed t ous! 

Phe surrender of the ar vot Met was olf course the decisive blow of 
ew The taking of Paris then became only a question of weeks, and 
Spite ft the almost miraculous energy and exertions of Gambetta in the 
est, Paris had t rrendet ld pea had to be made a sacrifice of two 

I t vinces an th ving of one thousand millions of dol ars as an 
lemnity of war Che second Empire had been tive times more disastrous 
than the first, and it was with perfect justice and propriety that the National 


\ssembly at Bordeaux almost unanimously voted the deéchéance (forfeiture), 


{the Bonaparte family 
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nation like the French could be brought to the very verge of 
ruin through the mad egotism and incapacity of its head 

The task which befell the executive government after the 
signing of the treaty, was truly gigantic. The outbreak of the 
Comunune of Paris had taken place almost immediately after the 
signing of the peace: riots had been fomented in several other 
larve cities: the whole administration of the country had to be 


reorganized ¢ The collection ot the public revenue secured : 
enormous situs had to be found to pay the instalments of the 
war indemnity: the army had to be reformed again and the 
~1ege of Paris made a second time, but by french troops. 
Never before hada government to face allat once such enormous 
ditticulties, made still more so by the absolute necessity of their 
immediate settlement. 

\ national loan was proposed and the nation responded 
with alaeritv. save one single discordant voice that of 
the Bonapartist faction, whose hewspapers received the pro 
position with sneers and mockery! “A loan demanded by 
such men! who would ever entertain the idea of trusting one 

ate to such a republican set, a government the work of 
“a rot, and which had no more intluence outside than it had 
ibilitv at home!” 

Pu hie contempt Soon disposed of these Un patriotic and 
dishonorable ittacks against the eminent men who had 
weepted the immens responsibilities of an almost desperate 
situation: and urope saw with perfect amazement a nation 
just emerging from so ruinous a contlict tendering over eight 
billions of dollars when the government had only demanded 
one billion, so that the almost immediate liberation of the 
territory Was secured. 

Such remarkable results having been obtained under 
republican institutions wisely administered, it was expected 
flint he dissenting voice would be heard when the time 
came to make those institutions the detinitive form of vovern 
ment: but unfortunately for the nation, a great mistake had 
been Committed. Phe liberation of the territory being the 
paramount consideration when the National Assembly of 
[S71 was elected, not much attention was paid to the political 
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bias of the members chosen. Men who enjoyed local con- 
sideration were elected without any steps being taken to 
ascertain their personal opinions as to what the form of gov 
ernment should be. So it came to pass that a nation, the ma- 
jority of which hadevidently become republican, was represented 
by a reactionary majority of Deputies in the Assembly; and 
when the people wanted a republie, its representatives were 
furious partisans of a monarchy. With admirable clear 
ness, M. Thiers had soon perceived that, with one single 
throne to be had and three monarchial parties in the nation, 
each of them having its own prefendant, and being deadly 
hostile to the other two, republican government became the 
only possible solution of the situation. Ile strived, in one 
of his greatest oratorical efforts, to have this view adopted by 
the Assembly. But he soon found that he was speaking 
to men whose minds were closed to reason and logic. 
That Assembly which, on the 17th February, IS71, had 
appointed M. Thiers head of the Executive Croverniment, 
us the only man then having sufficient ability and personal 
weight outside to face the situation; which, on the 3st of 
August following, had elected him President of the republic 

had at the same time determined to undermine the republic 
and destroy it if it could. A real conspiracy had been 
entered into by the majority to reéstablish monarchy. And 

us showing how the reactionary parties in’ France, as else 
where, are entirely wanting in patriotism, in common-sense 
and even in common honesty—they had agreed toudoaway with 
the republic, but had not at all agreed (as the only possible 
step to it) upon the pret ndant who should be chosen. So the 
three parties were united to destroy each other the moment 
the choice of king or emperor Was to be made! In March, 
1873, the indemnity of. war being nearly paid, the unpatriotic 
war against M. Thiers was inaugurated by the passing of a law 
whose sole object Was entirely to annul his authority as head 
of the government; and two months later, on the 24th May, 
the conspirators, having completed their machinations, gave 
a vote hostile to M. Thiers, who immediately resigned. On 


the same evening the Presidency was offered to Marshal 
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MacMahon, who had been appointed head of the army by M. 
Thiers, in spite of his disastrous march on Sedan, and the 
old man, deaf to all considerations of gratitude towards the one 
who had taken him by the hand when laboring under great 
misfortune, immediately accepted and was proclaimed Presi 
dent. There was a perfect understanding between the conspira- 
tors and their tool, the new President, that if monarchy could 
be established he would not stand in the way. 

Krom that moment the conspiracy went on unchecked, and 
Kurope was given the strange spectacle of a republic 
wiministered by the verv men who were leaving no stone 
unturned to destrov it. From the head of the government 
down to the most inferior officer, all were at work to make the 
republic unpopular with the nation, but a source of honor and 
protit to themselves. What was the least tolerated and most 
severely punished, under a republican form of government, was 
the shout: Vine la Republique! On the evening of that 
hostile vote which had brought on M. Thiers’ resi@nation, a 
large party of Parisians who were returning trom Versailles, 
having shouted Vere Ja Republique oon entering the Boule 
vard des Italiens, were most furiously charged yy the police- 
men and gendarmes, and tifteen or twenty of them severely 
wounded ! 

The moment aman in the public service was merely sus- 
pected of having republican tendencies, all chances of promotion 
were lost to him Many deserving men were actually dis- 
mnissed because they had been seen reading a republican 
newspaper! Inept acts of petty tvranny like these were of 
course producing intense dissatisfaction among the population, 
ind many riots would have taken place had it not been for the 
republican leaders who, not belonging to those parties which 
learn and forget nothing, had on the contrarv come to the 
conclusion that the only way to defeat public enemies 
who had POSSesston ot power was to keep most strictly within 
the bounds of the law themselves, and not to furnish the men 
who were only waiting for it, an opportunity to take advantage 
of a riot to perform another coup tat. 

The moment the Marshal had been installed at the Elysee, 
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the conspirators felt that they had carte blanche to carry out 
their designs; and the nation witnessed with dismay the scan- 
dalous spectacle of deputations of members of the National 
Assembly going to Froshdorff and offering the Crown of 
France to the Count de Chambord. No repression was at hand 
for such treasonable acts. Everything was allowed, save and 
except being faithful to the republic. And these things were 
tolerated under the presidency of a man who had said that, 
were Count de Chambord to make the slightest show of 
reéntering France as king, the chussepdts would fire of their 
own accord! (Les chasse pots partirarve nt tout seuls.) * 

But see how impossible it was to arrive at any other result 
than the republic. Tlere we have an Assembly whose attributes 
were limited neither by a constitution nor by any rules, save 
those of common-sense. That Assembly was under the control 
of a clear reactionary majority, clerical, legitimist, orleanist. 
bonapartist, &ec.. &e.. whose avowed object was to reéstablish 
the monarchy, Seeing that M. Thiers would prove an in 
superable obstacle to their factious designs, these men put 
him out of power. Then they put in his place a man who 
consents to become their tool and govern the country with an 
exclusive view to their caste ambition and personal interests. 
This gave them, of course, the absolute control of the situation. 
And what did we see‘ Every intrigue of theirs only bronght 
them to shame: and, step by step, in spite of themselves, and 


merely through their inability te agree on the person of a 


The Count de Chambord showed more sense than his followers, and 


saw very well that he could not be brought back to the throne of his ancestors 


without a Civ war bre iking out atonce: so he set upan honest pretextior 
refusing. He had been asked to accept the tri-color flag as the national 
yne, but he refused point-blank, and said that he could not doaway with the 
incient flag of the monarchy Great efforts were made to prevail upon him, 
but entirely failed, the Count obstinately adhering to the traditions of his 
family. This closed the scandalous negotiations ; but the conspirators did 
not yet give way, and planned another scheme in order to gain time. On 
the 20th November, '73, the Assembly voted the law organizing the Septen- 
nate in favor of Marshal MacMahon: and during these seven years no one 
but himself had the power to propose a revision ol the constitution. \l 
these factious intrigues were defeated bv the mere force of things, but the 
nation was kept in a constant state of excitement and uncertainty about the 
future ; industry and commerce deeply suffered by it, but public suffering 


was the very last concern of men who most clearly saw that the final consoli- 
dation of the republic would put them in the background forever. 
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pret nidant, thes tinally came to vote the present Constitution, 
which, however Impertect, has viven streneth enough to the 
republican party to impose upon them, through its persever- 
ance and forbearance under most shameful provocations, that 
very republic, so detestable to them, and which they had 
done their utmost to nip in the bud! 

[t is now perfectly evident that this great result was 
exclusively due to the wisdom of the republican leaders, 
Whotnh no amount of flavrant illevalities, of impudent viola- 
tions of all propriety and decency in the use of power, 
and even of wilful personal persecution, could bring out from 
their determination to stand by legality und allow the political 
immorality of their opponents to exhaust itself, 

The German troops were withdrawn from France in *74. 
The National \ssembly should then have dissolved itself 
and ordered new elections to tuke place It Wis bound to do 
so, because its mandate did really cease with the end of the 
eecupation of the national territory. But men who pretend 
to be the governing class by natural right. and to be in con 
sequence favored with suggestions from above in the adminis- 
tration of public affairs.* never feel disposed to abandon the 
care of the government to less favored parties. Their purpose 
is to remain as long as possible where Divine Providence has 
placed them. They were also bound to have laws enacted 
which should create such difficulties in the way that the repub- 
lic would have to be abandoned. So they remained, awaiting 
an opportunity. 

Qne of their last acts was to allow the clergy hot only to 
create rival universities to the great University of France, but 
to vive to The bishops a real control over the whole eduea 
tional system of the country. By such a measure the rising 
veneration was sure to be brought up in perfect hatred of all 
liberal ideas and institutions. They had also organized the 


Senate in such a way that the obtaining of a republican majority 


‘ yne of the most intluential clerical papers ol Be igium ecx- 


uned at ength how men enjoying a certain position in society were 
favored by Divine Providence with great and numerous graces, particularly 
when in power, which were refused to other men. This is the extension of 


divine right to aristocracy 
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in it seemed to be an absolute impossibility for a long time to 
come, 

At last, after having remained in power eighteen months 
longer than had been intended, and prepared their plans to suit 
the future of their interests and wishes, the majority thought 
the time had come to close their labors. The National Assembly 
was accordingly declared dissolved. The government had to 
econvoke the eleetors in the beginning of “76. It was fully 
expected that, were they to vote as they pleased, a large repub- 
lican majority would be elected. So these men of order, 
the sole protectors of society, the only true conservative portion 
of the nation. and the Aonnétes Jens Pur exrce llence, took every 
measure to prevent a fair vote being given. (Government 
pressure was frightful everywhere, particularly in the country ; 
the old ofticial candidature of the Empire was resuscitated ; 
every possible Means were resorted to in order to prevent a re- 
publican majority being returned : but the whole of this guilty 
interference with the right of the nation resolved itself in a 
majority of over one hundred and tifty republican Deputies! 
The cleverly devised schemes had all failed. But, unfortu- 
nately, they had been partially realized in the election of the 
Senators, and a majority of the Senate was soon found to be in 
complete antagonism to the majority ot the leputies. The 
Buffet Ministry had, however, placed its resignation in the 
hands of the President, who ealled upon M. Dufaure to form a 
Cabinet. This gentleman surrounded himself with none but 
men well-known for their conservative opinions, which did 
not prevent the honest reactionary press from representing 
them all as radicals and demagogues. Of course, being owt 
themselves, nothing respectable could be /7. 

But it was soon perceived that the hands of the Ministers 
were tied. The head of the Cabinet was not free to follow a 
certain course of administration. Belonging to M. Thiers’ 
school and having, like him, hbeeome a convert to the republic 
because it had become the only possible form of government for 
France, he was far from being a favorite with the President, 
whose opinions were sli rongly anti-republican. The old gentle- 


man could never be brought to make a distinction between the 
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position of a President and that of a general commanding 
an army. [lis opinions must prevail ; and when he had to give 
way, either before the law or the decisions of his Cabinet, he 
often fell into tits of anver and swearing. He looked upon a 
republican House as a mere embarrassment in the government 
of the country, and as to the nation itself, he considered that it 
had fallen into the saddest possible mistake in selecting a 
republican majority ; and his duty was to correct that mistake 
if he could. So the first truly republican Ministry France 
ever had, were forced to govern the country with a hostile 
President and with the great mass of public servants not only 
deadly hostile to the republic, but also in constant conspiracy 
ivainst the Ministers, who could never rely upon the otticers 
of their respective departments. 

The Chamber of Deputies could hardly he expected indeti 
nitely to close its eves to such a preposterous position of affairs, 
ind a hostile vote was viven to M. Dutaure, who resigned, 
Then M. Jules Simon was called to form a Cabinet. Ile 
belonged fo a more advanced school ot politics than M. Du- 
faure: but he fell into the same mistake as his predecessor, and 
accepted office without having made sufficiently stringent 
conditions as to his perfect liberty of action. The Marshal 
Was constantly boasting of his honesty of purpose, and the 
yn ople did not keep enough on their euard. M. Simon accord- 
Ligely met with the same undue interferefhice with lus adminis 
tration as M. Dufaure had suffered. In facet, the President 
would not leave some details of the administration to his Min- 
isters because he would not allow even the open and avowed 
enemies of the republic to be removed from public oftices. 

Even in cases of direct disobedience to orders, or of system 
itic inertia in the fulfilment of duty, it was always with the 
the vreatest ditticulty that the President who, only two months 
later, Was to S12 by the thousand the dismissals of repu- 
blican functionaries, could be prevailed upon to signa decree 
tt dismissal. And, however well justitied these measures 
might be, the outery of the whole monarchist press was always 
tremendous, and the republicans were accused of an insatiable 


thirst for places. But it was of course quite right in a public 
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ofticer to disobey orders coming from those republicains GAUL 


mains sales:* 





There is now no doubt that the only advisers the Marshal 
was listening to were his fumiliers at the Elysée, among 
whom the Archbishop of Rheims, the Bishop of Orleans, the 
Due de Broglie and the secretary, Viscount Harcourt, were 
the most influential. M. Simon was particularly distasteful 
to the clergy on aceount of his philosophical writings, and also 
for his bold stand, while in M. Thiers’ government, in 
defence of the rights of the University of France against the 
arrogant encroachments of the clergy. 

The conspiracy against the republic had been in fact trans- 
ferred from the old Assembly to the Elyscée ; and it SOOT! 
culminated in the arbitrary dismissal, signified in the rudest 
possible manner, of the Simon Ministry, although it had 
suffered no defeat in the House, and had even obtained. quite 
recently, a majority in both houses. 

But the conspirators had succeeded in persuading the Mar- 
shal that, were France again consulted, a royalist majority 
would this time be returned, provided proper means were 
adopted ; and the old man, who cared so little for his promise 


to France that he would keep in accord with the majority, 


most scrupulously stood by his secret engagements with those 
who had elected him. 

There were two prominent reasons at the time why the 
clerical party should obtain possession of power. The elections 
to the General Councils (of departments), and the Municipal 
Councils, were near at hand. Were they made under a repub- 
lican Ministry, which would leave the electors to themselves, it 
was quite possible that those bodies from whom the electoral 
Senators were to be chosen would become republican, which 
would cause the clerical party to lose its majority in the Senate. 
It became, therefore, of the utmost importance to have a 
rovalist Cabinet in the place of the one headed by M. Jules 
Simon, so that those elections could be manipulated in the 


interests of the Aonnctes gens. On the other hand, the clergy 


Les républicains ne se lavent pas méme les mains; so said M. Paul de 
Cassagnac in his paper, /e Pays 
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could not bear the idea of a definitive republic in France. 
What would become of the f//e ainée de 7 Kglise ? Mer. 
Meglia, the Pope's Nuncio, had received a pretty severe rebuke 
from Rome because he did not interfere actively enough to 
have a coup-('etat of some kind determined upon. Proceed- 
ings had already been commenced in the House to put a stop 
to the intrigues of the bishops under the guise of pilgrim- 
aves, processions, and even impertinent lefters written to or 
iwainst the government. M. Simon having had the audacity 
to represent, in respectful language, that it was not at all the 
case that the Pope was in prison,a most terrible outery was 
raised against him. that it was viving the lie to Pio Nono 
to deny his imprisonment, The Pope had just repeated that 
he Was a prisoner, and this fare 30 qualitied Iyy Father 
Theiner,* in his most important posthumous letters, which 
were published in Cologne in 1S76—must be upheld betore 
the Catholic world, because the Pope Was its author. 

Another consideration was also kept in view—the danger, 
if the republic should be consolidated, that the law giving 
absurd privileges to the clerical universities would be altered. 
[t was about this very point that the /cfense, Bishop Dupan- 
loup’s own paper, said: * /f MM. Simon warers, we know what 
‘deans have to be taken to force him toadopt that policy of pro 


* f 


rection. te 


yreligion and soci ty which he seems to have so little 

vared about before. The government will most certainly have 
‘to come to it, in spite of M. Jules Simon, if required.  7//s 

sod me can SAY to-day.” The seeond day following that 
ecclesiastical warning, the Marshal demanded M. Simon’s port- 
fonio. “Then the Pope's Nuncio informed the Secretary of 
State at the Vatican that the Marshal had made up his mind to 
have a moderate Chamber elected by all means. The Cardinal 


Seeretary of State then sent instructions to the Nunecio that 


( nust see that the Marsh il does not waver in lis important 
| { the most learned priests at the Vatican 

He} manv vears keepe the archives, where none can enter 
the Pope, under iin of excommunication. He 

the Vatica ich respected by all, and with an unstained character 

1] etters are terrible against the Jesuits. They were written 


to his int ite friend Dr. Friedrichs, and were not intended for publication. 
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resolution; and instead of going to Rome where he had been 
recently called upon to go, he must remain at his post and 
closely watch what should transpire. These, be it observed, 
were the acts of people who pretend never to meddle with 
the polities of other countries. 

The Marshal called upon the Duke de Broglie to form a 
new Cabinet. As all things had been well matured before- 
hand, the Cabinet was constituted at once, and the House 
prorogued with a view to its dissolution. The majority in 
the Senate had been consulted and assurances given that there 
would be a majority in favor of that dissolution, for which not 
a shadow of a reason was given, except that the Marshal could 
not agree with the majority of the House. The Orleanist 
Senators, as usual, made fine declarations, saving that they 
would only be guided by the best interests of the country. 
But it was all hypocrisy, everything having been fully 
considered and agreed to beforehand. The Duke de Broglie 
would never have accepted oftice had he not felt sure of the 
Senate voting the dissolution. And so it was voted one month 
after the prore ation. 

The royalists were well aware that they were playing 
their last card and that, did they fail in getting a majority, it 
was all over with their party. Being in close alliance with 
the clergv—undoubtedly, this time, the most pressing instiga- 
tors of the dismissal of the Jules Simon Cabinet—they 
really expected that with the whole power of the government 
on their side, and the exertions of eighty-six bishops and forty 
thousand French priests, whe would use their influence 
both in the pulpit and the confessional, they could not fail to 
vanquish the republicans. 

The first act of the conspirators, of the Marshal as well as 
Ministers, was to dismiss /7 4/oho all the pretects, sub-pretects, 
justices of the peace—who are very important functionaries in 
France, because they have civil as well as criminal juris- 
diction—mayors, and even school-masters and gurdes-cham- 
petres, Who had the smallest tinge of republicanism. Many 
thousand dismissals and nominations were published in less 
than two weeks in the Journal Officiel. Then the selling of 
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republican newspapers was prohibited on the street. The 
licenses were withdrawn from many thousand newsdealers, 
but given back to them on condition of a promise not to 
sell dangerous sheets, which of course meant republican papers. 
Many hundreds ot CATES were closed by superior order, 
because people talked politics in them. See, the terrible 
crime! citizens of a republic talking polities ina cafe!’ And 
note, that not one solitary instance of trouble, nor even of high 
words, has ever been cited. Suits were commenced in every 
department against republican newspapers. The whole num- 
her of these suits amounted to three thousand four hundred, 
in round numbers, in tive months. School-masters were not 
lowed to talk with republicans in the street.—Do not laugh 
it this, dear reader : Tan of them were dismissed because they 
were habitualls seer with dangerous men. We must hot omit 
to mention that a very large number of cerc/es friendly 
societies and fourteen philharmonic societies were dissolved 
by superior order, because reports had been made that their 
members talked politics together. These facts were well 
proved before electoral commissions. The whole nation was 
submitted to the same rules as college bovs. 

Never, under the /estumration or the constitutional 
monarchy, had a longer delay than thirty-five days been taken 
to carry on the elections after a dissolution of the Tlouse had 
been made. In this case, five full months -were taken. The 
proper means which had been promised to be adopted must of 
‘ourse be organized, and the dukes and bishops had to bring 
mack the nation into submission. The Marshal was mani 
pulated by these men to the extent. as he AVE it quite 
>! iinlyv to be understood, that were the elections unfavorable 
to his poliev. he would not submit. but would go tothe end: and 
the whole clertenl and monarchist press notitied the people at 
large that, if a republican majority were returned, a new dis- 
-olution would take place, and so on indefinitely, until the 
Marshal should obtain a House he could agree with. 

The government, seeing that the remark of M. Gambetta, 
that France Wiis laboring under the Gouvernement des CULES, 


Wiis doing Immense injury to the holy couse of order, insisted 
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with the bishops that too strongly political sermons should be 
avoided. This was acceded to, but of course the confessional 
supplied the deficiency of the pulpit. 

The immense majority of the nation was of course intensely 
dissatistied with this impudent trampling upon its rights by 
men who, always speaking of duty and conscience, were show- 
ing by every act that they had not even the sense of shame in 
their hearts. In fact, the nation was kept for five long months 
in such a state of excitement as often to amount to positive 
anger; but such was the discipline of the republican party 
that the most criminal acts of official tvranny, and even 
brutalitv, failed in eliciting anv kind of outward demon- 
strations. And Europe beheld the remarkable spectacle of 
tive millions of electors suffering almost hourly from all sorts 
of interference with their rights, and from every possible kind 
of provocation—particularly infamous, because systematically 
made, in order to provoke riots on some point or other—and 
who were, individually, in a constant state of actual rage, 
remaining self-composed as a body.* 

These acts of petty tvranny were so stupid that they seem hardly 
credible. Thus, the Marshal, having visited a town in Normandy, was received 
by the municipality in a body, and the Mayor read an address which termi- 
nated withthe wish, couched in most respectful language, that the republican 
institutions should be carefully maintained under his high guardianship. 
Nothing could be more regular than that. But the poor Mayor was in- 


stantly dismissed from office for having insulted the Marshal! With the 
dukes and bishops, the highest crime a public functionary under the re- 


public could be guilty of, was to be a republican Let us now see an 
instance of the way bonapartist judges understood justice and judicial duty. 
Che editor of a republican newspaper was sued one day for having attacked 
i public officer. The attack was strictly confined to highly reprehensible 
acts made in his official capacity, and the facts were fully stated. The court 


condemned him toa heavy fine and to prison. But soon after a M. Turguet, 
one ot the members of the late majority—and now head of the department 
of fine arts—having been not only attacked, but grosslv calumniated by the 


Bulletin a Communes, an Official sheet, sued the editor for defamation. 
What was the result Ihe court not only discharged the editor, he 
having only been guilty of an excess of zeal, but actually condemned M 


Turguet to pay him a damage of two thousand francs, so unfair was it on 
his part to disturb people having charge of the public order in the country 


Of course that monstrous decision was reversed on appeal. Another little 
fact, as an exemplification of the conscience of reactionary judges. \ 
gentleman on the cars asked a man standing on the platform to go and buy 
a newspaper for him at the stand opposite. The man went at once and 
brought the paper But the policeman on guard had seen the title ofa 
republican sheet. He immediately put the poor man under arrest, and the 
next day the court sentenced him to fine and prison for unauthorized peddling 
of newspapers. These are only three among three thousand facts of the 


same kind. 
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In spite of all these unfair means—direct violation of the 
laws, scandalous intimidation at the polls, tearing up by the 
policemen themselves, and sometimes the curds, of the ad- 
dresses of the republican candidates, and in many cases of 
throwing into the urns piles of ballots—a large republican 
majority was returned. Honorable men, guided only by their 
conscience, would have submitted to such a verdict so strikingly 
confirming the one given eighteen months previous; but the 
honnéetes gens have quite another view of what is right and fair 
from that of the common people. Lamartine once said that no- 
body knew what the Aonnétes gens were capable of, and it was 
fully proved at this time. The De Broglie Ministry not only 
kept office, not only postponed the calling together of the House 
for two months more, but actually planned a coup-1 état which 
would most certainly have been carried out had not the immense 
majority of the othicers of the army been composed ot repub- 
licans. And the whole clerical press, under the guidance of 
the greatest enemies of revolution, was all the time howling 
Tor a COM p- ‘i fiat. La Franc est toll ee wrote M. Veuillot. 
‘and it becomes an imperative duty with the Marshal to protect 
her against herself.” All this was to no purpose, and the 
De Broglie Cabinet had to give way. But an immense number 
of otticial documents disappeared at the same time from the 
public departments, which is another proof of the honorable 
ness of the honnétles qens. ; 

\ last effort was made through a change of Ministry. 
(seneral Rochebouét, one of the heroes of the great massacre on 
the Boulevard Montmartre, was called upon to form a Cabinet. 
He rallied around him some perfectly unknown men, and, only 
two or three days later, orders were sent from Paris to differ- 
ent army corps to keep ready to march with three days’ rations. 
Qn receiving orders at Limoges, where he was. stationed, 
which ev idently indicated the purpose ot a COU pH ¢ tat, Major 
Labordere signified to the commanding othecer that he would 
not obey therm. This patriotic act of a man of character and 
energy put an end to the intended COU p- Petat Major Labordere 
was, of course, dismissed for insubordination: but had he re- 


sisted a perfectly regular order he would have at once passed 
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before a court-martial. But the government did not dare to 
prosecute him. It was then that the Marshal tried to make it 
appear that he would nerer—* well, hardly ever”—consent 
to any act of violence. He went so far as to say that he would 
not bring disgrace upon himself. But unfortunately for these 
utterances, he only made them when it had become evident 
that the army could not be prevailed upon to murder the 
citizens in case it was ordered to do so. 

Upon this he dismissed the Rochebouét Ministry and called 
upon M. Dufaure to form another. This time M. Dufaure 
took better measures than he had done before, and forced the 
Marshal to sign a message to the Chambers in which he fully 
recognized the rights of the majority. M. Dutaure, of course, 
believed that le was making himself safe against the old man’s 
propensity to interfere with his Ministers: but this time again 
his precautions were to no purpose, and the same difficulties, the 
same ill-will towards the republic that he had already suffered, 
were again found in his way. The Marshal had always 
been ready to sign anything that was demanded of him by 
the men of the reaction, who were every day setting the law 
and even common-sense at defiance: but the moment he had 
to deal with liberal Ministers he was no longer manageable. 

This shows that, owing both to the Marshal’s absolute 
iIncompetency as head of a liberal vovernment and to his recent 
engagements with the clerical factions, even the liberal Cabinets 
were not real parliamentary ministries, because they were not 
allowed to govern according to the will of the majority of the 
Llouse. 

The majority was wise enough to see that with a constitu- 
tion allowing dissolution with the consent of the Senate, 
and with a Senate whose majority was still looking for an 
opportunity to create mischief, the best plan was to allow the 
Dufaure Cabinet to go on as best it could, until new senatorial 
elections would have infused new blood into the Senate. 
They had to wait fifteen months to obtain that result, the 
fortunate event taking place on the 5th January, 1879. 


Seventy-tive elected Senators had to seek for reélection. Of 


this number twenty-two only were republicans, and _ fifty- 
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three, monarchists. But after the election there were found 
to be sixteen monarchists only and fifty-nine republicans. So 
the republicans, instead of being ina minority of twelve in the 
Senate, were now a majority of at least fifty-eight. 

The nation had then fully vanquished clericalism and 
monarchism so far as the election could do it: but the Marshal 
was still there, and although he could not dissolve the House 
with a republican Senate, he was not the less a serious cause 
of uneasiness and embarrassment 

He, as well as his secret advisers—those behind the cur 
tains of the Elvsée—had always been contident that in some 
way or other something would turn up by which the impeach- 
ment of the Mini = of the 16th May could be prevented, 
The senatorial election completely dispelled this expectation. 
And seeing that the Impeachment, of his old Ministers practi 
cally amounted to his own moral Hpeachment before the 
country, the Marshal thought it was at last time for him te 
leave the Presidency. So he took advantage of a decree of the 
(‘abinet concerning the vreat miilitary divisions, to start a 
dittculty which he well knew could lead to nothing else but 
his own resignation, which was accordingly read in the Chambers 
on the 2d February (1879). Onthe very same day both [louses 
were called together and elected M. Jules Grevy President of 
the republic. The immense superiority ol republican over 
monarchical institutions in the transmission of power Was thus 
proved to the enemies of all popular sovereignty and liberal 
institutions. This had already been fully demonstrated to the 
world when the vreat Lincoln was murdered by a fanatical 
lover of slavery ; buta Huropean fact has still more effect on 
European minds; and everybody could not but be strongly 
impressed with this great and solemn spectacle of the regular 
transmission of power through the representatives of the 
people. 

The election of M. (rrevy is the last blow tothe clerical 
party, the death-knell to all its hopes for the future. The 
three branches of the legislature will now work in’ perfect 
harmony with each other. So long as the clerical party had 


succeeded in preventing the only true principle in_ social 
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organization—the absolute sovereignty of the nation—from 
being carried into practice: so long as it, an imperceptible 
minority in the country, had succeeded in keeping the majority 
in check, and, as a rule, exercised all sorts of tvranny over it: 
revolutions were, of course, the only way left to the nation to 
make its great voice heard. Now the nation has recovered its 
rights, is the only sovereign in the land, and of course it will 
not revolt against itself. 

M. Grévy’s message to the Chambers inaugurated a new 
era in the politics of the countrys by these simple words: 

“J aill never resist the national will regularly en pre ssed 
hy its constituted ONQUNS. 

The high character of the man is a guarantee that these 
will not prove empty words, as was the case with almost every 
declaration made by Marshal MacMahon. Everything will 
now follow its natural course. Ministers will only have to 
keep in accord with the Ha JOrity of the House, and will no 
more have to tulfil the impossible task of pleasing, at the same 
time, the nation and the representatives of the enemies of. its 
sovereignty ; and the public liberties can be no more put in 
jeopardy by an ambitious, selfish, unprincipled and irresponsi 
ble clique. 

The monarchical parties are now reduced to impotency ; but 
not so with the clergy, whose income out of the National 
Budget amounts to 56,000,000 of frances, with a nearly equal 
suln arising from other SOUTCES, The clergy are, besides, 
entirely at the disposal of the Roman Curia. The great 
object which the order of the Jesuits has been incessantly 
pursuing for three hundred and thirty yvears—from 1540 
to 1870—has now been attained. All the national churches 
have abdicated their ancient independence from the See of 
Rome, and have become mere instruments in the hands 
of the Curia. The culminating point of the underground 
work of the Jesuits was the Vatican Council, when the tinal 
annulment of the Catholic Episcopate was effected. By 
the dogma of Infallibility the Pope becomes the bishop of 
Bishops, which tact and qualification, however, Gregory the 


Great had called an inspiration of Satan. Now, more than 
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ever, we see the clergy of each nation receiving their instruc- 
tions from Rome. The French clergy, nearly to a man, are 
now maintaining the principle of the subordination of govern- 
ments to the Pope. 

These are the considerations which led M. Gambetta 
to say with perfect truth and propriety: Le cléricalisme, 
Be: 

\s tothe pret ntiousof the French clergy to rule the State, 
it nay be interesting to our readers to relate the following 
fact: Five or six vears ago, one of the French bishops reminded 
the members of the National Assembly that they had no right 
to entertain, on the question of temporal power, an opinion 
different trom that declared sound and right Iy the Pope ; and 
that they were bound, as Catholies, to accept the decisions of 
the ecclesiastical authorities as well on that point as upon all 


other points directly or Indirectly connected with religion. So, 
as every thing in this world is directly or indirectly connected 
with religion, it follows that the Pope, and his lieutenants, the 
bishops, have a full right to control the internal affairs of the 
state. 

When men can vive expression to such preposterous ideas 
and have received such a kind of instruction as prevents them 
from seeing that it is pure madness to try to impose them on 
others, what can be done with them / They are entirely out 
of the general association of ideas and of the intellectual move- 


ment of the ave. This is what makes them public enemies to 


For the last twenty vears a large number of congreyations of all sorts 
name ind iresses were troduced into t Trance numbe ring between 
them about thirty thousand monks and nuns The number of congregations 
ruthorized by the government is five for the men, having 119 houses and 
2 500 monks: and for the nuns, 895 congregations, having 5,100 houses and 
113,750 nuns. The unauthorized congregations of men actually possess 
834 houses with 7,500 members, and the women 602 houses with 14,000 
ns So we have here over 1,400 houses and 21,000 monks and nuns in- 
juced into France in defiance ot the law There is a Concordat in France 
The lergy clair ts full application when its dispositions are favorable to 
ts views Or ntents and arrogantly lgnores it when 1ts pretensions art 
mited by it In France, as everywhere else, the clergy claims the exclusive 
monopoly of public instruction. They alone are entitled to teach people 


on secular matters ; and that pretension of theirs is based on the clever and 

ncere assumption, that when Christ sent his disciples to teach the world 
what he had preached to them, he meant at the same time that they were 
alone entitled to teach grammar and arithmetic. Any man who dares not 
to accept that view of things is an atheist or an infidel. 
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be resisted by all those who would have the public liberties 
placed beyond the reach of men who declare themselves irre- 
concilable with modern civilizationx—of such as are unable to 
bring themselves to see that modern civilization is the conse- 
quence of the general progress of mankind. 

Provisions have been made by the government for the 
gradual creation of a general system of gratuitous and obliga- 
tory education. Of course, the system could not be universally 
applied at once, because some preparatory steps to it had to 
be adopted; but the corner-stone is now laid by the appro- 
priation of diverse sums amounting to about one hundred 
millions of frances, which are to be expended in a period of 
7? 


ht or ten years for the building of school-houses, or for 


_ 


giving help to the poorer municipalities to build them. This 
large appropriation was also made with a view to provide 
gradually for the extension of lay tuition. The objection to 
clerical teachers is becoming more and more general on account 
of acts of immorality which are daily discovered in the clerical 
schools. The number of judicial condemnations of the 
brothers on that score is truly appalling. A large number of 
municipal councils have already substituted lay teachers for 
ecclesiastical ones, and before many years have elapsed—now 
that no clerical-ridden government exists to annul those deci- 
sions—the education of children will be almost universally 
placed in the hands of married men or of women teachers. 
The general feeling is to doaway with clerical tuition altogether. 

The government has also appropriated the vast sum of 
three billions of franes for the building of side lines of railways, 
or the opening of common roads; said sum to be expended 
within ten years. Full provisions have been made for its 
reversal into the public chest. <All the seaports of the country 
will also be improved, and the entrances deepened when 
required. Two hundred millions will be devoted to this 
purpose. Never did the Empire in its best days dream of 
devoting such immense sums to public improvements. — In 
fact, it could not be thought of, because year after year the 
deticits were regularly increasing, either through the incompe- 
tency or the dishonesty of public servants. But the interest 
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of over half that large sum will be more than covered by the 
sole amount devoted to the civil list of the Emperor, and 
donations to his family. 

The general prosperity of the country is, besides, far greater 
now than it ever was under the Empire. Proof of this is to 
be found in the fact that the total exports and imports of the 
country, in spite of nearly two millions of inhabitants having 
been lost to it by the annexation to Germany of Alsace and 
Lorraine, exceed by one-third what they were under the Empire. 

For the last four years the excess of revenue over expendi- 
ture has been steadily increasing, and a great diminution of 
taxation is possible in consequence. The decrease already 
amounts to seventy-six million frances; and in spite of this 
large reduction, the surplus of the present year is estimated 
at over thirty million franes, leading, of course, to further 
reductions. 

It has been remarked that Franee has not applied to the 
reduction of its public debt such large sums as the United 
States have been able to apply forasimilar purpose 5 but it must 
be kept in mind that the relative position of the two countries 
is not the same. When the war for the Union was brought 
to a close, the United States could at once reduce their im 
mense armies to fifty thousand men, and gradually bring it 
down to twenty-five thousand. Having no such standing 
army as European nations are compelled to kee Ds they could, 
of course, apply vast sums to the reduction of their debt. 
But France was in quite a different situation. After its 
enormous expenditure of ten billions of franes (indemnity of 
war included), France had to reorganize its army and put it on 
the best possible footing.» So long as Europe insists on main- 
taining large armies, lrance is bound to do likewise 4 and she is 
compelled, accordingly, to keep in time of peace an enormous 
force of three hundred and fifty thousand men. Had it been 
possible to reduce it, say, to one hundred thousand men—a 
number far greater than would be required to preserve order 
at home now that every Frenchman, like every American, 
feels bound to cover the national sovereignty with his own 


honor—a very large sum could be set apart every year for 
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the rapid reduction of the public debt. As it is, however, 
about 500,000,000 of frances have been paid on the debt, includ- 
ing 300,000,000 to the Bank of France. But after due consid- 
eration of the question, it was believed more advisable, for the 
present, to reduce taxation than to pay instalments on the debt. 

Every American must rejoice at the final consolidation of 
republican institutions in France. It is an event of great 
importance to the United States as well as to Europe. This 
great sister-republic will do more in ten years, so far as the 
spreading of republican principles on the Continent is concern- 
ed, than the example of the United States could do in fifty. 
The great argument of our isolation from the rest of the 
world is now done away with. The most powerful centre of 
reaction and Catholic influence has now become the great 
power of liberalism on the Continent. From = that power 
republican principles will soon radiate all over Europe. It 
will soon be perceived that France is not only making more 
commercial and industrial progress than it ever did under the 
Empire, but that no other nation on the Continent can cope 
with her, so far as national wealth is concerned. Even England, 
at the present moment, is suffering under a commercial 
depression, from which France seems to be largely free. Such 
a prosperity of the young republic must soon prove the best 
kind of republican propaganda which can be conceived. 

And when public education, with the never-before wit- 
nessed impetus it has just received, will have become general ; 
when so intelligent a people as the French will be univer- 


sally educated as are the American people already : who can 


foresee what shall be the outcome of the increase of intelli- 
gence in the future ¢ 
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Arr. VI.—Tar Evements or NatrionaL FINANCE. 


a The Ways and Meuns of Payme nf By STI PHEN 
Cotwett. Philadelphia. 1860. 


7. An n” nal Reports oT the Comptrolle 7" or the ( “MPrre WeCY 
tor the Yeurs 1865 and ISTS, cnelusive. Washington, 
D.C 


Tuere is no subject about which more is written and 
less known than that of Finance. If words are principally 
valuable for concealing ideas, financial writers may be equally 


sarcastic its they pile volume on volume | contradictory 





statements and worthless opinions: and, with easy assumption, 
sit in our colleges as professors of political economy and 
monetars science. One of the most noted of these professors 
of political economy could not tell the COUNTES what was the 
matter with American finance, or the cause of her present 
industrial depression. Ile joined, however, in the current 
opinion of statesmen, merchants and marfufacturers, railroad 
kings and bank presidents, that we were suffering from over 
production, and that the remedy was to limit production. 
There is no wealth of nations except labor product, llow, 
then, can idleness ind HISery vlve financial health or wealth 
ton people Experience has shown that there is no over 
production when exchange is costless and ample. Men will 


produce whiat thes can sell, and the tool of exchange is money. 


|*WeE give pla herewith to an exhaustive argument in behalf of paper 
from the of one of its ablest | st eloquent advocates We 

1oOpe no one w be deterred by its great length from giv the articl 
thorough reading. Finance unquestionably iny vesthe le ding problem of the 
flay, and the “hard mev” advocate iy read this article feeling assured 
finding in it the ( 77D) wm ot “ soft money” argument The writer 
has the reputation of treating his opponents with tairness and courtesy, and 

} | 


s evidently as able as he is earnest EpITO! 5. | 
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Well does an expert employed by the British government 
recently say that if, added to our boundless resources, money 
should ever again become plentiful, we shall be a most danger- 
ous rival in the markets of the world. 

Labor working the farm, mill, and mine, produces all real 
values. It alone can pay debts. The billions of stocks, bonds, 
and certificates are but worthless paper as additions to human 
wealth. They can only be liquidated by payment of real 
value. Notes have been used for money, and as notes are in- 
trinsically valueless without redemption, the delusion has 
arisen that real money must have intrinsic value. Com- 
modity and payment being alike interchangeable, it is believed 
the standard of payment must possess intrinsic value; that 
value alone can measure value. To this idea the early barter of 
commodity, the use of every valuable metal and especially of the 
precious metals, have contributed. Yet no mistake is more 
obvious. People confound money with capital, the absurdity 
of which is shown by the fact that there is seldom more than 
two per cent. of a nation’s property in money 5 and that 
money has no intrinsic value, but is an order and emblem for 
all intrinsic value. As representing the taxing power of a 
nation, national paper money would only be issued for labor 
and service rendered ; and it matters not whether that labor 
be expended in mining a costly material on which to print 
the nation’s sovereignty of standard legal payment—as gold, 
or whether paper is prepared and stamped so as to defy the 
counterfeiter, and more perfectly and conveniently act as the 
standard money of the realm, for all taxes, public and private 
payvments.* 

fhe payment of exchange between nations is supposed to be effected 
with gold and silver. Nothing is further from the truth, else France, 
possessing no mines of precious metals, would be unable to liquidate ; 
while England, during 1878, imported nearly one thousand million dollars’ 


worth more than she exported, showing a payment of this vast sum without 
the export of either gold or commodity, by over-due interest accounts and 


profits on foreign investments, and perhaps, to some extent, the return of 
stocks. If payments were made in actual gold and silver, instead of manu- 
factured product and the use of capital, England would be the poorest 
country of the eash. The United States, the greatest source of the precious 


metals, produces only about half the value of her hens’ eggs in gold and 
silver; while her cheese and butter are far greater resources in perfecting 
foreign exchange than gold and silver. It is the cotton and the corn, and 
about fifteen per cent. of manufactured products, on which our bills of 
exchanve are based. 
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Patented paper, inks, engraving and powerful presses are 
a far better protection than any coinage can be against the 
arts of the counterfeiter; while the scarcity of coin, the un- 
certainty of mining and the exportable nature of the material 
render it unsuitable for the safest unfluctuating national 
money. What should we say, if it were in the power of the 
Rothschilds, or of any foreign syndicate, to contract the 
oxygen in the atmosphere we breathe, and leave millions 
gasping for breath? Money is to business as air to the lungs, 
as healthful blood to the body politic; and to leave its supply 
dependent on foreign ereed | domestic syndical power is both 
wrong and dangerous. 

Suppose Mr. Vanderbilt should apply the metallic theory 
to his car-tickets, granting that they were to be used repeatedly. 
Printed on gold, they would cost.one million dollars, involving 
a loss of sixty millions of dollarsannual interest. Asa sinking 
fund compounded ut savinys-bank interest, the million would 
have swollen to three hundred and forty millions by our next 
centennial, and the tickets would not be more useful than 
costless paper. Precisely as the ticket is used for the transfer 
of all men, is Money used as the transfer of all exchangeable 
value. 

The amount of money in the United States is about 
sixteen dollars per capita, representing a little more than a 
week’s labor of a mechanic. This sum is used to transfer 
and exchange all the real values. If the mechanic vave a note, 
because of his emplover’s failure to pay him, the note would 
not pass current. The retailer to whom he owes is obliged to 


vive his note to the wholesale dealer, the wholesale dealer to 


Phere are three hundred and forty-six millions in National bank-notes, 

ind thre indred and twenty-two millions in greenbacks, of which a 
reserve of ten per cent. is required to remain in the Treasury. A small 
imount of spe of which the principal hoard remains in the Treasury 
sub-ce rin Ne York, consists of one hundred and fifty million dollars - 
vhich six million seven hundred and fifty thousand dollars interest on four 
ind one-half per cent. bonds issued to the Rothschilds and the syndicate are 
iid Chis, with two or three branch offices added, is the only substitute for 
ecie redemption and specie payment at more than fifty thousand post- 
offices, Ccustom-houses and land offices in forty-five States and Territories. 
If this is specie payment and gives confidence, what would it do should Jay 
Gould or the Rothschilds present one hundred and fifty millions in green- 


backs, and hold the commodity or transfer it to Europe? 
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the factor. the factor to his creditor, and soon. Thus debt and 
inflation of credit increase one hundred fold where current 


money is wanting, 


and are the cause of all panics. The 
increase of commodity has outrun the needed proportionate 
tools of transfer. A hundred-dollar note that would have 
settled a thousand different accounts between a _ thousand 
different men in forty States and Territories of our Union, 
finds those one thousand aceounts put on interest because 
payment is deferred. All exchange is crippled; panic takes 
the place of contidence, because credit has replaced the 
means of cash to settle. For, be it remembered, the check, 
the clearing-house, and every form of supplementary aid has 
been expanded and used to its utmost, to effect the transfer of 
more than sixty thousand millions of exchanges, sales and com- 
mercial transactions annually. And the moment contraction 
begins, the resulting depression causes hoarding and loss of 
contidence—the very ruin that each is seeking to avert. 
France, without a panic for fifty years, is the best illustration 
of this subject. In every emergency, as in 1848, when the 
treasury was reduced to nine thousand dollars, she expands 
the paper of the Bank of France ; substitutes legal paper money 
for coin, as during her late German war; continues her expan- 
sion in time of peace; making inconvertible paper practically 
at par with gold by taking it for taxes, and ransoms a ruined 
and conquered nation by stimulating her industry. No other 
explanation than the expansion of money tools can be given.* 


*“Tt is true that France has been, to a great extent, exempt from the 
general business stagnation and distress. But it is also true that during 
that very period France, by a sharp contraction of the paper currency, made 
her way back to specie payments, and that specie payments were resumed 
on January 1, 1878, less than seven years of the close of a disastrous war.” 
— Honest Money and Labor, by the Hon. Carl Schurz, p. 37. 

Does Mr. Schurz mean it to be understood that the expansion of paper 
money ceased at the close of the German war, when it is true that paper 
money was doubled inatime of peace? Will he deny that money expansion 
has been the law of France during every year of those seven of forced exfan- 
sion, and not contraction, as he would have us infer?) They expanded paper 
until they brought back the gold of their conqueror, and the coin of othe 
nations by exchanging the labor-products of their paper-money-stimulated 
industry. When they had acquired more coin than any other nation, 
they laughed to scorn the solicitations of the Rothschilds to resume. 
And they ever have contracted their money, but to-day have fifty-seven 
dollars per capita to the American's sixteen. It is true, the enormous gain and 
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Her people have far less invention than the Americans. They 
come here to buy their cotton. They are almost destitute of 
coal, that great factor of civilization, and have neither gold 
nor silver mines within their borders. The nation that suffered 
by the resumption schemes of Law and the assignats, or Was, 
as some affirm, preserved by them, has learned the potent force 
of rational finance. Her debt is nearly treble our own; her 
expenditures more than double; her armies more than twenty- 
fold,—all to be supported by the toil of a people fewer in 
numbers, earning less wages, and possessed of only one-seven- 
teenth of our territory. But, surrounded by hostile nations, 
frequently shaken by domestic revolution, the secret of her 
power is rational finance, and the possession of fifty-seven 
dollars per capita of money tools. This banishes credit among 
her people, and substitutes cash payment for individual interest- 
bearing notes. This promotes thrift and economy, commercial 
integrity and the highest commercial honor; and destroys the 
argument that an inflation of money tools is promotive of debt 
and disaster. 

Expansion is life; contraction is death. This is the law 
of all healthy existence. Capital is but fossilized life, 
accumulated labor product; and, with its growth, requires 
equal growth of monetary tools as well as a per capita increase. 
M. Léon Chotteau says that in 1810 American products were 
plethora of specie, the need of using it for currency, and thus relieving 
the government and banking hoard, caused a substitution of a large 


expansion of the metallic fiat-money in place of paper, to the extent of a 
little over two hundred million dollars of paper; while increasing four 


hundred millions coin. The French stand to-day unrivalled in the amount 
per capita by any nation in the world, and are expanding daily, as evinced 
by their last annual report. Mr. Schurz will not deny that the silver money 
of France, of which they possess several times the amount of the Bank ot 
England's gold, is intrinsically three per cent. less value than the legal 


tender silver dollar of the United States, which he has so roundly abused. 
If ours is dishonest, will he be good enough to tell us why he so admires 
the specie of France, when he cannot melt five hundred millions without 
losing about one hundred million dollars by his effort to get intrinsic value 
in the shape of silver bricks,—no longer money! Had it only been full- 
value coin, the Rothschilds might melt up and destroy all money and 


exchanges on his theory, as av a7d to business. Will Mr. Schurz assert that 
the French are superior to the Germans in “ sturdy well-directed industry 
and prudent economy”? And will he please explain the awful misery which 


has befallen Germany in the hour of her greatest wealth and proudest 


triumphs, on a gold basis more promising and abundant than any hereto- 
fore attempted 
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twenty-seven dollars and forty-three cents per capita of increase, 
against one hundred and eleven dollars in 1870. <A four-fold 
production does not indicate the need of a contraction of 
American currency. All panics are produced by an expansion 
of credit. The stimulation of labor-product, without a corres- 
ponding increase of money tools, has a similar effect; and 
because the result is not instant, and society is so complicated 
in its machinery, the cause is obscure Only by reducing to 
first principles, and considering that labor and costless exchange 
must go hand-in-hand, and that labor-product can never build 
up too much wealth and human happiness—if exchange be 





free enough to allow automatic selection and exchange,—thus 
only can we see the truth of the foregoing. 

The money-monger, dealing in selected credits, finds the 
purchasing power of his money greatly increased ; and he alone 
escapes unscathed, usually laying the foundation of colossal 
fortunes by purchasing amid the general wreck and ruin of 
values. The man of enterprise, the holder of real-estate, the 
employer of labor, suffers; but upon the millions of toilers 
and their helpless wives and children fall the burdens of the 
policy which permits the panics that have agonized our country 
every six years prior to 1860,—and Great Britain every ten 
years. 

It is the duty of governments, and it should be the aim of 
statesmen, to solve a question fraught with so much happiness or 
misery. Paper isthe best substance on which to stamp and im- 
print the image and superscription of the national sovereignty of 
legal money. If a cent is the cost of a hundred-dollar bill, 
who wonders that the bankers desire to usurp the right of 
issuing paper money, if the profits are a thousand-fold¢ It 
is easier to live upon the interest of what they owe than to ac- 
quire by honest labor. Hence they insist that for a nation to 
issue and receive its tax-tokens in the form of lawful paper 
money 5 to redeem it in hundreds of millions of taxes, and 
carefully limit by constitutional enactment the amount per 
capita, is debt. It is no more debt than the national title-deeds 
by which most American farms are held in the west and 


south. ‘Those deeds are a legal order for land; as a specie- 
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based note is a legal order for a limited, and frequently im- 
possible, commodity—gold. But absolute paper money is a 
legal order for the exchange and payment of «// values. If 
more values are created and require transfer, either more 
money will be required or a more rapid circulation of it. 

Whatever be the name of the unit of value, whether lira, 
frane, dollar or pound sterling, all will admit that there is a 
relation between the number of the units known as money, 
and the total commodity or wealth to be transferred, known as 
real value. When debts are incurred and bonds for future 
payment issued, there is no way to liquidate except by labor. 
Adam Smith says that * labor is the only universal as well as 
accurate measure of value, or the only standard by which we 
can compare the values of different commodities at all times 
and in all places.” If, then, the money units are over-increased, 
the existing values are still further subdivided.—unless, as is 
commonly the case, the stimulation of industry, by the per 
mission to transfer freely and sell what is pro luced,. shall keep 
pace with the increase in money. But any greater increase 
must necessarily give less labor than was contracted in liqui- 
dation of the bond. 

so jealous were the creditor classes in the United States of 
the issue of the eighteen millions remaining of the reserve of 
yreenbacks in the Spring of *74, that they did not hesitate to 
threaten revolution if this thing was to be p srinitted to 2O on. 
They were as earnest as the Commune. It did not matter 
that the eighteen millions was less than one day's labor of the 
American people; one would think their issue was the crack 
of doom. It did not matter that a Frenchman had three dollars 
to an American’s one, without inflation or demoralization : or 
that a Venetian had, a century ago, six dollars to our one, of 
purely fiat credit money. It did not matter that the 
prosperity of our continental nation was threatened, because 
interest on deferred payments was rendering exchange IN pos- 
sible and continued depression inevitable. It did not matter 
that the experience of the Bank of England and of every Crisis 
proves that the only way to stay a panic is by expansion ; that 
Vanderbilt and all the New York bankers at the Fifth Avenue 
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Hotel, a few months previous, had disturbed the Sabbath calm 
by their vociferous demands on the President to illegally issue 
this very reserve ; that twenty-six millions of it had been issued ; 
and that the New York banks, having failed to pay their de- 
positors, had substituted more than twenty millions of their 
clearing-house checks, and then voted to issue unlimitedly, if 
necessary, and thus stayed the panic and disaster. The banks 
and syndicate, freed from their fright by the relief thus illegally 


obtained, changed about, and demanded the reserve of that 





for which they had prayed, and denounced as robbers and 
dishonest inflationists all who would expand the currency ot 


the nation to the extent of less than one day’s earnings of its 





people, or forty cents per capita. 

The fall of gold, in the Spring of L865, to half its price 
of the year before, would have ruined all business men, if that 
had really been the basis, as bullionists assert. This fall con- 
tracted the price of many articles, however, and produced 
disturbance. lad personal debts existed, as they would have 
us believe, how wide-spread would have been the disaster! 
But from 1863 to 1866, debts were liquidated as never before 
in our history, and the failures varied from three to tive per 
cent. of the failures in J878. In other words, their healthy 
honest-money system has increased failures thirty-fold. This 
has been brought about by a two-fold contraction. For the 
fourteen years from L865 to 1879, when our wealth was doubled, 
and the reintegration of the South and the growth of the 
country doubled the population using money, as large a sum 
of legal tender paper and currency, some ot it interest-bearing, 
has been contracted as the balance of money circulating. So that 
the panic found the Americans with one dollar in place of the 
needed four, doubling the burden of the national debt, and in- 
creasing individual and corporate debts some twelve billions of 
dollars. What, then, shall be thought of the * robber act” of 
IN75, giving the Secretary of the Treasury more than imperial 
power to contract the legal tenders of the nation, and toexpand 
the bonded indebtedness in purchase of bonds, to whatever ex- 
tent he might deem desirable and hecessary to accomplish forced- 


resumption, until the bond requires twice the labor promised 





for every dollar, and all enterprise is dead ¢ 
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In the past six years all values measured by labor have 
fallen nearly fifty per cent.; real estate values in the metro- 
polis of New York fully that sum. Productive labor, to the 
extent of more than ten thousand millions, has been lost. ‘T'wo- 
thirds of the iron furnaces of the nation have remained silent, 
cold and dark. The lumber, furniture, building, wood and 
woollen manufacturing industries have been almost equally 
depressed. The fund-holder’s dollar requires twice the amount 
ot pork and one-half more cotton. The loss to the laborer 
was his all, and his ruin irretrievable. 

Labor is the only commodity that perishes at its birth, the 
only resource against starvation of the penniless toiler. The 
capitalist, foreclosing on three billions of railway property, can 
lay his tariff upon everything raised or bought, to reimburse 
himself hereafter. But the half-million of the miserable poor, 
living in tenement houses in New York—in cellars, in atties, 
crowded into dens of disease and death,. have no redress. 
lour-tifths of their children consequently die; sacriticed by a 
system of tinancial cruelty and repression, Those who do not 
believe in the retributive justice of Jehovah, who puts every 
tear in his bottle, should still be led by their instinets of 
humanity to a calm and fair investigation of this greatest 
question ot the day labor and exchange. The bullionist 
has no solution, the honest money league no remedy, no screen 
for the infamous dishonesty of this terrible repression which 
has foreclosed the mortgages of a million homes, and seeks to 
make a nation healthy by idleness and misery. A solution of 
this problem is possible, and, we believe, will be found in 
paper money, Let us advert to the teachings ot history. 

Man, in his savage state, has little need of money. His 
tirst development is followed necessarily by the rudest barter 
of the simplest forms of merchandise. The South Sea 
islander prefers a bit of iron, from which to fabricate the 
spear or tish-hook, knife or chisel; the African, some elitter- 
ing toy or cloth with which to adorn his person 5 the Indian, 
his wampum; the East Indian, his cowry shells. A higher 
civilization takes the glittering nugget or the golden sands by 


weight; a still higher, coins it; but it is only with a very high 
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civilization that emblematic money —the only real money 
created by law—exists. 

Emblematic money is first described by Job when the 
pyramids of Egypt were building. In the ransom of captives, 
he indicates leathern money by, “ Skin for skin, all that a man 
hath will he give for his life.’ Tyre, Carthage and Lom- 
bardy, at later periods, used leathern money. The early 
copper coins of the Romans, with the stamp of a sheep or an 
ox, were almost as costless as our greenback money; yet they 
were the sovereign order for those most valuable commodities, 
sheep and oxen; whence pecus, pecuniary, and impecunious 
are derived. 

It is suggestive of grave reflection, that the heroic Roman 
republic used emblematic money te equip its armies and win 
its victories, and lay broad the foundations of its power and 
greatness. That this tax-paying token was kept of standard 
value, is indicated by the census, which embraced the children 
and slaves, and on which the issuance of this tool of exchange 
was doubtless based in per capita ratio. When, with the 
gold and silver of plundered nations, Rome’s tyrants came to 
exact intrinsic values, and with Roman legions collect inexor- 
ably only gold and silver, such despotism, violence, corrup- 
tion and crime overspread the world as make the historian 
stand aghast; until the destruction of the Roman empire was 
achieved, and the unparalleled horrors of a thousand years of 
darkness were the result of this long dependence on intrinsic 
value, or metallic money. 

From what remained of Italian civilization, the cities of Ve- 
nice and Genoa were the tirst to break the bonds of this intolera- 
ble oppression. The first gleam of light appears in the national 
Bank of Venice, founded by a forced loan of two million 
dueats, in L171; which continnued—and with increasing splen- 
dor, multiplying seven-fold—until 1797, when Napoleon over- 
threw the government and the bank and carried away the 
records of six hundred and twenty-six years of fiat credit. This 
credit had proved mightier than the arms of the Turks or the 
fleets of contending nations, and had furnished credits of 
tixed value twenty per cent. better than gold, during a period 
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in Which the coins would have worn out many times, er mul 
tiplied, hy iIntere st compounded, a trillion fold. 
Stephen Colwe Hin his valuable and celebrated work entitled, 


Waysand Means ot Payment, gives the most reliable account of 


the Venetian svstem, and is the highest authority. Ile Sas: 
Phet ; 7) dence extant that the Bank of Venice ever 
( “( \ lerangvements to the soc} il economy. he voice of 
the es ithor sis all the other way. Ihe bank was an ad- 
intage to Venk never questioned by those familiar with its 
ges Phe o, (that Is, the premium of the bank paper credits 
. ' " 
over ¢o ) { a Yt beng ayainst the bank, was In its tavor. 
Its funds ros » thirtv per nt. premium over the current coins, 
ind continued to ctuate near this high rate until the Govern- 
ment, by decree, (A. D. 1423) limited the premium to twenty 
eF ci - \ ( continued permanently fixed o long is the 
bank existed | cround of this agio is not adequately explained 
by any one, na \\ pre b bly inexpli ible to the encv« lopadis 
who evidently looked upon the institution with no triend eve 
{| SOS ) 
‘It by so that the agio arose in part from the 
periority of Venetian ducats to other current coins. But as it 
Was pertect l rstood that no coins Passed, neither ny right 
to any, o1 transier in the bank, it is impossible to attribute the 
Oo tO \ ( ‘ nsideration.”’ {p. 300.) 
lo comp) nd this extraordinary fact, of a credit on the 
books ot nk, with no money in its vaults, and not bound to 
make cr yood in later times (after 1423), even by the 
yment ot terest, or to redeem it In any way, having been 
for t t (400) at high premium (20 per cent.) over 
gold and vel e need only remember that these credits wer 
the funds \ ( debts were chiefly paid It credits had been 
convert ( t l o the res us metals, the agio could never 
lave Orig , muc ss attained so high a point, forthe moment 
he fer ts advanced the price, specie, if a legal-tender, 
would 1c the medium of payment, as the cheaper me- 
( } \ ,0O0, 207.) 
Lhe ! department “was simply i pl ice Ol | private 
cle po t nw 1 COINS OT bullion could be deposited in 
fety, with the right of withdrawal at pleasure, or of transferring 
I own t (1 gd.) : 
HI 1) Par \ } Postlethwaite’s 
} \r ( Vo 1, Art. Ban l t 
( . 6: M ? ) Bangu 1717, pp 
180 i iso ws. & rd toe 01 
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“There was then, probably, ten times more demand for bank 
credits than for coins, which were only required for export, for 
the retail trade,and for other special, but limited uses.” (p. 307.) 

A most careful collation of the unimpeachable authorities 
quoted by Colwell establishes the following facts: 

/irst.—That there was a national Bank of Venice founded 
on a forced loan of two million ducats spent by the State in 
1171, and that the bank existed within the memory of men, a 
period of 626 vears, during which’ time it was gradually en- 
larged over seven hundred per cent., saving trillions of taxation 
and interest. 

Sccond.—That A, D. 1423 it was modified by law to pre- 
vent fluctuation. 

Third. —TVhat the four per cent. interest previously paid 
was abolished in 1425, 

fourth.—TVhat all promise of reimbursement, other than 
transfer of credit receipts, was then withdrawn. 

kitth. That the nation “took the coin of its loan one 
time for all” in the nation’s bank, giving a credit receipt only. 

Sicth.—That no coin was kept as a specie basis of credit 
or for strengthening the nation. It was immediately paid out. 

Seventh.—That no promise to pay any coin was made after 
1423, for nearly 400 vears of its continuance. 

highth.—TVhat this * tiat” or legal credit was that in which 
all coins were expressed the tixed standard of payment—and 
thus the principal money of account; specie being for retail 
trade or export commodity, and legal tender at twenty per 
cent. discount. 

Ninth.—That the premium tixed by law of twenty per 
cent. over the Venetian gold ducat, so celebrated for its 
fineness in export, was a real superiority of legal money of 
account over the commodity vold, and over gold currency. 

Tenth —That it was not dependent on any promise of 
convertibility or redemption in gold, as no claim for any gold 
was acknowledged in the national bank. 

Lleventh.—That the bank continued fornearly four hundred 
vears with all these extraordinary attributes, producing no finan- 


cial derangements and no opposition ; but on the contrary, grew 


until it exceeded the money per capita of any nation in Europe, 
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ancient and modern, and was the pride of Venice, and the envy 
of Europe. 

Twelfth.—That it only fell when Napoleon conquered 
Venice, at a period when it had reached an issue exceeding 
$16,000,000 of government credit or money for 150,000 people, 
excluding the dependencies of Venice. 

Thirteenth—That Napoleon could not and did not find a 
ducat in its vaults, as there had never been pretence of any. 
That he would have taken gold if it was there, is clear, and 
thus have been strengthened to further enslave Venice. 

hourteenth-—That the interest alone saved on each million 
ducats was, for 400 years, $6,250,000,000,000 at four per cent. 
savings bank interest. 

The Bank of Genoa, while making some important addi- 
tions to civilization, in the first invention of engraved notes 
and the use of checks, and imitating Venice in the substitu- 
tion of credit for cash payments, is, on the whole, principally 
valuable as affording a contrast between government credit, 
tixed, stable, growing and healthful for more than half a 
thousand vears, on the part of Venice, and syndicate govern- 
ment, selfish and complicated, promoting oppression and in- 
ternal strife, in a larger State otherwise more highly favored 
than Venice. 

Originating in 1302, amid the contests of nobles, it was a 
voluntary and selfish aggregation of capital, for the payment 
of interest upon which, the various revenues of the State were 
farmed out, like the tax-gathering tyrannies of past history. 
So complicated, so distrustful, so jarring and discordant were 
these attempts to govern and apportion the revenues of the 
State among its hungry and remorseless creditors, that much 
of the good it might otherwise have achieved was dissipated 
by the onerous interest exacted; while it was so complicated 
as to require two hundred and seventy-one different articles in 
its original charter in the Council of the Ancients, whieh 
could thus only be understood in its fulness by the eight 
different forms of officers who constantly supervised and 
applied its onerous provisions. After its reorganization and 
simplification the number of its governing council was four 


hundred and eighty. 
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The fifteenth century found it insupportable, and the 
murmurs of the people resulted in the readjustment of 1407, 
and the paying off of the whole public debt, and the resump- 
tion by the government of all grants and securities. This 
was effected by issuing shares of one hundred liras each 
founding the new Bank of St. George. This bank proved 
nearly as watchful of its special interest as its predecessor, and 
continued to enjoy much of the ancient power and privilege, 
demanding each decade a further concession from the govern- 
ment, or nine additional concessions during the first century ; 
among which were freedom from attachment or confiscation 
for any public or private claim) upon any pretence whatever. 
This was worse than the present exemption of the United 
States fund-holders from taxation. 

The sixteenth century found its government more compli- 
cated than that of the original bank; and, if less oppressive, 
as it certainly was—owing to the advance Europe was making 
in civilization—its power created apprehensions which found 
expression in spite of repre ssive influence. lovlietta, a 
historian of Genoa, says that this bank became a body of the 
richest citizens—a republic more potent and terrible than its 
mother. It began to be feared that the bank would swallow 
the republic, that is, that the republic would reappear as a 
bank after having been swallowed as a republic.” * It is no 
wonder the shares rose to more than three hundred per cent., 
and were themselves the most efficient money ! 

Moreover, a special deposit department of bullion, like 
that of Venice, was created: but coins were not currency. 
The one standard of payment was the money of accounts fixed 
by the ecredit-lira of the Bank of Genoa, which, century after 
century, measured the fluctuation of coin as it did of all 
other commodities. All duties, public and private payments, 
were regulated by the untluctuating legal paper credit. 

While the bank was, undoubtedly, a great advantage to the 
commercial community, and outlasted every change of govern- 
ment and revolution : vet, on the whole, the lesson it teaches 


* Economisti Italiani, parte moderna, Vol. VIII, p. 360. There is danger 
that the American republic may be swallowed by the syndicate, and never 
reappear at all ! 


29 Seri. VOL, 1V.—NO. II. 9 
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to nations is this: beware of syndicates, of a money aristocracy, 
and never deleg ite the sovereign function of creating the tools 
of exchange, or regulating their volume, to a privileged Class. 


Genoa, however, greatly aided civilization by the invention of 


bank notes (in plaice of the receipts of Venice), which could 


be used between all parties, outside the bank and at all times, 
is a substitute for coin: although, unlike modern bank-notes, 
endorsement could be required a barbarism to which the 
Bank of England still adheres. 

The banks of Venice and Genoa gave to Inonetars 
transactions a safer basis by substituting ideal money as an 
untiuctuating standard, instead of the commodity or coin 
which had so widely prevailed during the preceding thousand 
vears of darkness. They added enormously to the tools of 
exchange, and thus, again, promoted the civilization which 
was once more beginning to dawn upon Europe. They formed 
in their respective cities clearing-houses, and gave the benetits 
of the S\ stem of offset, which. in nearly all ages of the world, 
had, it is thought, prevailed at the great fairs and feasts of 
nations, Their credits were a better standard of payment, 


* The intluence of the wonderful fairs of Lyons and Nijni-Novgore 


vas very great, in effecting exchanges to the amount of more than a hundred 
millions of dollars annually. The merchants and manufacturers of south- 
( ‘ | I met t ether quarterly it Lyons ind eftected sales and 
transters by the system of efre/, somewhat like our modern clearing-house 
wil h greatly Lided civilization in a time when real monev was extremely 
| | syndics represented France, Italy, and Switzerland or 

Ger ny nd were usuailyvy six in number The transactions were known 
, , ind we transfers rset tts, re rae is , The 

nt if ind { Iness d hares by lebit and credit exchanges at the 

iirs of Lvons, was estimated to vary at from fifty millions to one hundred 
ms of crowns ind th imount of coin did not exceed a quarter ot a 
Phere re many other fairs held throughout Europe, and also in 


\sia and Africa.—See Colwell, pp. 275, 887. Duchesne, 7 ( ] 
Also Aucyc. .W “ ( ree, Vol. Il, p. 140 
Che fair at Sinigaglia had exchanges to the amount of sixteen n ions 
| irs, as late as 1854 Phe transactions at Nijni-Novgorod ire est ited 
so as ti i is one hundred m ions dut ng the six weeks of th 
fai \ctua sales and transters of goods occurred at the fair of S49, ex- 
‘ rty-five n ons of dollars. Much of the commerce between Russia 
ind China is still carried on at Kaichta in Mongolia. Kief on the Dnieper 
official return of 1S04, made ivments of seventeen m msofd rs 
we ty s 

The ‘ system of banking the effective ‘ { credits anc 
lebits have taken the hace in manv cases, of busines vhich v u othe 
wise be transacted by fairs But we owe much toa system w brought 
ether the merchants and the merchar se of nat ns, ana istrated the 


exchanye by the mutual off-setting of debts and credits lo allay 
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and cireulated with a vastly greater rapidity, safety and econo- 
my than any previous device of a monetary nature. To 
these credits, which required identification during hours of 
banking, and to the wealth from the deposit of coins, the 
smaller bank of Genoa added her certificates used as money at 
a premium of thirty per cent. ; and, when deposited, addi- 
tional bank-notes were issued to the depositors, These fund 
holders could even anticipate their revenues by the paghe, 
or certificates of deferred dividends ;* and the credit system 
was, on the whole, a source of great power and wealth to the 
free commercial port of Genoa. The bank acquired hundreds 
of warehouses upon the water-front, and exacted perquisites 
from the commerce that crowded the Mediterranean. She 
absorbed the gold and silver coins of Spain as well as of Italy, 
only to lose the interest upon them for centuries, and gratify 
her merciless plunderer, Napoleon, who was thus enabled to 
further enslave his victim and to make manacles of her 
golden treasures. Little Venice, on the contrary, avoided the 
taxation of trillions of interest money; and, when she bowed 
her regal head to the conqueror, gave Up tot one dueat or 
penny ot prey from the first, the longest-lived, and the most 
glorious national bank of human history.+ 

While eastern Europe was waking from the sleep of cen- 
turies and bravely contending with Turks and Algerines, the 
commercial and manufacturing towns of western Europe 
taught freedom and yeography by the returned crusaders 
misapprehension, it should be said that the banks of discount and de posit 
would grow by the increase of national paper money. The American banks 
pay no interest to their depositors, so the universal custom of depositing 
would still give them profits more than satisfactory to honest men. While 


the stimulated production from exchanges of commodity and the freedom 


and costlessness of those exchanges would aid the distribution of blessings 
resulting from human endeavor equitably throughout society. The Ameri- 
can national bank system, though asserted to be the best known to history, 


should be modified by the substitution of national paper money for bonds. 
* A discounted currency of account was created according to the year, 
first, second or third. 
+ As we have before said, these two banks first permanently fixed a uni- 


form, untluctuating money of account, by which the Huctuation of all coins 


and commodities could be measured. ‘The bad condition of coins, and the 
debasement of the coinage, had nothing special to do with the establish- 
ment of this ideal money or monies of account, which grew out of the usages 
of a commercial people.—See Colwell, [Vays and Means of Payment, p. 382. 
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determined to break the iron fetters of feudal despotism pro- 
hibiting commerce, by the formation of the Hanseatic league. 
Embracing at one time more than fourseore towns, it gave a 
special prominence and splendor to five of the opulent cities 
of our time. Among these, where banks were first established 
in western Europe, where those of Amsterdam and Hamburg. 

The Bank of Amsterdam was established in 1609, under 
the guarantee of the city and government of its magistrates at 
a time when coins were at a discount of from eight to ten per 
eent., and bills of exchange of this great commercial city 
had previously fluctuated owing to the bad quality of the coin. 
To obtain some of the advantages already described as secured 
by Venice and Genoa, all coins of merchants were permitted 
deposit, and payment was made through the bank by a transfer 
of credit by written order or check, and was more simple than 
the system of the Bank of Genoa. “The coins and bullion, 
thus deposited, were not reclaimable ; but. according to the 
theory of the bank, were locked up forever. Deposits were 
safe in the hands of all holders from legal seizure and attach 
ment.” A special private depositor’s department of bullion 
was also created asa separate department, whence the owner 
could withdraw the commodity for export. No interest was 
paid for deposits of any kind, and, in the bullion department, 
the depositor was obliged to pay a small sum for the service 
of keeping and returning. ; 

For nearly two centuries this bank continued to amass 
enormous treasures which it was supposed to retain; and it 
doubtless possessed a larger sum of treasure than any other 
bank, preceding the beginning of this century, ever contained.* 
It was the source of rare commercial prosperity to Amsterdam, 


and was one ot the main-stays ot the commercial SUpPremacy of 


Joseph Marshall, 1768, thus writes: “ The treasure of the Bank of 

\msterdam is an absolute secret to all but those who have the government 

t The value has been computed, or rather guessed, at from twenty to 

tv m nsof pounds sterling ; butnaming any particularsum must, at best 

it wild work It is wever, a very astonishing system of accumala 

rit isa we known fact that money ice pa ind entered in the 

kK DOOKS Ca never be demanded, and it is a well-known fact that 
money is perpetually paid in. Here, therefore seems to be ingress, but n¢ 
res onsequently a treasure which seems constantly to increase.” 


through Holland, Vol. 1, p. 53 
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Holland. If it possessed only ten millions of pounds sterling, and 
moved its capital one day in three, it would still transfer about 
five thousand millions of dollars annually. But how great a 
loss was entailed by the locking up of its treasures, for which 
national credit might have been substituted with greater safety ! 
The lost interest, compounded during the period of one hundred 
and eighty years that the bank existed, would have repaid its 
capital a thousand fold, saved an immense taxation to the 
the government—as did the Bank of Venice- 
more important, would have added its enormous treasures to 
the circulation of the nation. 





and, what is 


The safety of hoarding is well illustrated in the fraud 
which ruined the bank in 1790, when it was found that its 
treasure had been gradually disappearing for fifty years, 
through commercial and provincial loans. The bank failed 
because its guardians had been unfaithful to their agreement 3 
and, before the swindle became known, billions of transfers 
had been effected annually, the validity and efficiency of which 
never were questioned, It was the discovery that specie basis 
was a fraud, that it had always failed, in the history of men. 
Mr. Colwell says: “ No evil or disadvantage, no check to com- 
meree, was felt until the abstraction was discovered, and the 
loss fell upon the holders of that moment.” And _ he well 
adds: * [fis marvellous that with the experience of the Bank 
of Venice before them, the Bank of Amsterdam was not re- 
constructed upon the principle of transferring public debt.” 
lad the Dutch been as shrewd as the merchants of Venice, 
they would have thus reconstructed ; and forever after, without 
pretence of keeping any bullion in the bank, would not only 
have regained their lost treasures, but have held the supremacy 
of the world of commerce, arts, and arms. 

The Bank of Hamburg, founded in 1619, or before our 
Pilgrim Fathers settled in New England, continues to this 
day. The mode of payment at the Bank of Hamburg, essen- 
tially the same as that of Amsterdam, was supplemented with 
vreater care in the selection of its silver bricks and bars, and 


coins. Fora long period its money standard, or bank credit 


money of account, commanded a premium of from twenty to 
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twenty-five per cent No broker was allowed to open an ac- 
count withit: only the merchant and the citizen. A pawn oftice 
was established in connection with it, where money was loaned 
on jewelry as well as on gold and. silver, to the amount of 
three-fourths of their value. The management of the mint 
was also Committed to the care of the ofticers of the bank, 
and there is no record that thes betraved their trust. It once 
fell into trouble from over-extending its loans; and its money, 
captured by Napoleon's marshal, Davoust, was subsequently 
returned. Being so largely a bank of deposit, and conducted 
upon principles so conservative, it continues; although it has 
never obtained the wealth and influence to which its age and 


wesition should have entitled it. And a single one of its 


| 
I 
} 
I 


warded silver bricks, compounded at six per cent. interest, 
would have now amounted to more money than the bank at 
present contains It is this loss of interest, which is equivalent 
each decade to the capit il of banks or the hoards of treasuries 


and the pavinents ot interest, which largely enslave a world. 
Not such will be the money of the future: when a creation of 
law will be found to be far better money, and practically costless.* 

In the eleventh century the money of England consisted 
of /ieing and dead money: living money being slaves and 
cattle, ind dend Money, COs and barter. It is a curious re- 
flection that at the date of the Bank of Venice the white men 


and women ot Kneland were being exported from the slave- 
markets of Bristol and other ports, at less than the price of 


i huntineg-hawk. When the Ilanseatic league was lifting 


western Europe to civilization, England was sunk in such bar- 


ount of the French 

ven hundred and thirty- 

silver bricks, bars, and coin, 

re, were required to be used in 
vy of account, which had existed 
1619. The French treasury 

of bills and drafts in marcs 
laiming silver. The Hamburg 
ntity of silver for which France 
iry. 15, 1873, the old system 
onstructed under the new law of 
t gold idolatry, for which it is 


on to the miseries since its 
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barism as prohibited production, security and public happiness. 
As late as 1366, the coins were very few; and yet, such was 
the hatred of foreign coins, that strangers were searched by inn- 
keepers (in 1335) to prevent the importation of foreign money. 
In 1344 the pound sterling was reduced to two hundred and 
sixty-six pennies, or twenty-four shillings ; although the pound 
was originally forty shillings. For the century prior to 
1650, the average annual coinage of England was less than 
two hundred thousand pounds sterling, showing the depressed 
state of production as compared with the present. 

William Patterson, following in the footsteps of Yarrington 
and others, desired banks like those of Holland, to give tinan- 
cial and commercial greatness to his country. Great was the 
opposition, although the matter had been discussed for fifty 
vears 5 and while, as a commercial nation, they knew the 
power and the wealth that had been conferred on Holland. 
England, having imported a king and queen from that glorious 
land of honest Dutchmen, was now (1604) for the first time 
in her history, to charter a bank,—some tive hundred and 
twenty-five years after Venice had pointed out the way. Such 
is the stubbornness of Englishmen, that we may well pause to ask 
if another half a thousand years must elapse before they adopt 
that Venetian system of pure government credit that, when the 
date and numbers are considered, made her bank the most ben- 
eticent and suecessful ever known in human history ? 

The Bank of England charter was smuggled through at the 
tail of an act entitled, * An act granting to their majesties several 
duties upon tunnage of ships, beer, ale, &c., for securing certain 
recompenses to such as should subscribe £1,200,000 on a fund 
of eight per cent.” This money was expended ; but the bank, 
although its charter conferred no special power of issuing 
bank-notes or other paper, assumed the right as incident to 
its power. Increasing in boldness, although nearly destitute 
of specie, it issued notes payable in specie on demand :—the 
beginning of a fraud and falsehood which has done more to 
curse the English-speaking race than pestilence or famine. 


The charter made no reference or regulation with regard 


to specie, and therefore, the fraudulent issue of promises to 
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pay what the bank did not Possess Was the boldest fraud in 
human history, verily without a parallel in audacity and chicane. 
W hen, in less than two vears, the bank suspended, it had issued 
sealed bills to the amount of £593,000, and in bank-notes, 
764,106: making £1,657,196 of promises, with only £35,664, 
of coin on hand—a specie basis of a little more than one 
dollar in fifty. What a wonderful solvency that specie must 
have given! Venice, for six hundred years without a panic, 
pales before it. The vreat men of Oxtord and Cambridge 
and Threadneedle Street never cease to dilate upon the wonder- 
ful achievements of the principal bank of an empire whose 
sceptre embraces nearly one-fifth of the human race; and yet 
the absolute circulation of Great Britain is less per capita than 
one-tifth of what the Venetians had a century avo, For een- 
turies, the merchants of London and of other great commercial 
cities of Europe, kept deposits in and paid tribute to the Bank 
ol Venice, and envied the wealth and vrandeur of a people 
few in numbers and otherwise so insigniticant. The money 


mongers of urope ol Knevland more than any other country 


have succeeded in engrafting this fraudulent system asascourge 


pon the human races a system which has reduced their own 
people to helpless, hopeless servitude, and which has resulted 
in placing a man of imperial pretensions upon the woolsack of 
iipert il power, Llow any Miah Can follow the selfish history 
of the Bank of England, the tluctuations of gold and rate of dis- 


count, and watch the miseries produced by its suspensions and 


contractions, which have occurred every fen vears of its history* 


Money and Labor,” says 
to deceive you by direct 
f finance, and you will find 
payments for a single 
ended now and then, in 
bank act, the suspension 
quantity of notes in propor- 


with its specie basis 

ie, pray what is it? 

aper money, (outside 

not a discharge trom 

yal tender in payment of 

e the control of all specie and 
bts lo illustrate: in 1821 the 
I825, after four vears of delusive 


the so-called specie basis, suddenly 
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—with the exception of the suspension of a quarter century, 
from 1797 to 1822—how any man, we repeat, can witness these 
facts without being convineed that specie basis Is an evil, we 
cannot possibly understand. 

In 1797, the Napoleonie wars caused the suspension of the 
bank, and traced a history of the power of irredeemable papel 
money, Which the people of England will vet read with increas- 
ing wonder. The revenue of the United Kingdom grew from 
£23 126.000 in L797, to £72,210,000 in 1815; and was * con 
tracted ” back to £54,282,000 by L820. The specie in the bank 
in 1797, was £7,564,000, and in 1813, 1814, and 1815 it was 
£2,000,000, Between 1815 and 1822, the paper circulation was 
contracted £8,335,000, or about two-thirds. The deposits in the 
bank, in 1797, were 4,892,000, and rose to over £12,000,000 in 
1815; falling again £4,094,000 in the yearof resumption, 1820, 
Theydid notagain recover, until about 1844, the highest amount 
of deposits prior to the contraction and forced resumption that 
proved so disastrous. The export of cotton goods was, in L801, 
£TOOO.000 + it multiplied four-fold during that suspension, and 
amounted to £27,000,000 in 1822. The progress of wealthand 
power was unexampled in human history, with one exception— 
the United States increased fourteen thousand millionsof dollars 
in the tive vears succeeding our war,—being the years of the 
largest amount of currency in its history. 

The conquests of arts and arms, during the eighteen years 
of expansion of pure fiat credit, were without example in the 
history of England. She won the sovereignty of the ocean at 
Trafalgar, and the first military place in human history at Water- 
loo. She became matchless in wealth and power,and is to-day the 
vovernor of the largest and most powerful empire of the world. 
Yet her people are the helpless bond-slaves of a few aristocratic 


stock-brokers : a single banking-house of whom have acquired, 
| 


collapse of credit oce urred : eighty-six banks failed, and the Bank of England 
was reduced to sixteen thousand pounds sterling to redeem eighty-three 
million dollars of demand-notes. Less than one cent on a dollar! What 
confidence this must have given is proved by the tact that when the directors 
voted to put suspension on the door, the timely discovery in the rubbish 
room of a box of one-pound notes, and their issuance to the surging throng 
crowding every adjacent avenue, saved the Bank of England. That was 
nearly as good specie payment, Mr. Schurz, as the suspension of the bank 
charter and continued legal tender of * rag money.” 
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by the fraud of specie fluctuation, larger sums within a gener- 
ation than all the banks of England are worth. 

Although some fourteen millions of pounds sterling of Eng- 
lish paper consols are the real basis of the Bank of England, the 
ebb and flow of metallic commodity is permitted to fluctuate 
the values of the United Kingdom at the will of a few men 
who meet around a table and weekly decide the destiny of 
their helpless victims. Unsatistied with the wide-spread 
panic and disaster of each decade, they have changed the rate 
of interest as many as eleven times in a single vear.* 

[f we compare her colossal wealth to the body of a cow, 
the productive labor of England forms the stomach: that 
which contains the milk is the currency; while that by which 
the milk is drawn would represent their specie basis, clasped 
by these devoted patriots milking, by compression and expan 
sion, the values of that mighty empire at their own will. 

The miseries in England at this time, from IS15 to 1822, 
have no parallel in modern history ; and vet the system is held 
up ly many of their /octrinarres as the only honest, humane 
and beneticent system the world has seen. And the millions 
whe toil in hopeless servitude, as tenants-at-will of the aris 
tocracy, are exhibited for the imitation of American freemen. 

The contraction of the CUrTeENCY in Kneland and the ex 
puunision of it in’ France afford a contrast that ought to serve 
asa lesson to the American people; but a comparison between 
France and Germany is still more impressive. France, aban 
doning the specie basis, and expanding, to the extent of six 
hundred and forty millions of dollars, or three thousand two 


hundred millions of tranes, the costless paper of the Bank of 


France kept at par ly being received and honored by Aa pros- 


trate and conquered nation—lifts that Gothic ¢ pire to stand 
as the only prosperous nation ef Europe today : while Ger 
many, Tree of debt, exacting more than five thousand millions 
of frances indemnity, vold value, adopts the gold standard 
and is as tinancially subjugated as was France yy the arms of 
the Prussians. The miseries incident to gold, which the German 
yrasped and lost, are well contrasted with the vathered 


treasures of a world, which France de spised and won. 


Che withdrawal of £9,000,000 depreciated public stocks £114,752,225, 


yr $950,000, 000 s ret Comm, Rep. Eine. Parliament. 1847 
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Is it possible that the United States of America, which 
contrasts the Scotch banking system of contempt of specie with 
the English idolatry of gold, will bow the knee to the same 
vod 4 Seeing the Scotch banks without suspension fora century, 
or without contraction in a panic, clinging to their one-pound 
notes in spite of the English parliament, which compelled the 
destruction of all below tive pounds in England *—shall we, 


One of the improvements in connection with these admirably managed 
banks, should be the enormous saving that can be effected by substituting 
the security of mortgage on the entire wealth of the nation for the security 
which the experience of Amsterdam proves delusive and unsafe Registered 
stocks cannot fail ; specie, if relied on, always has failed in a panic. The 
security of the Scotch banks is the number and strength of the individual 
notes on which credits are based, and the joint action and liability uniting 
the remotest village with the largest city by more than a thousand branch 
banks Three separate names or corporations are required to guarantee 
the cre - and those credits are made popular by being extended even in 

ten pounds sterling. Thus every class is interested 
} 


he bank. The government exchequet lls are equitably 


ill the chief banks of Scotland, and form an important 


vernment investment readily convertible and constantly being liquidated. 


Indeed, two hundred and fifty millions of dollars of English exchequer 


Is have bee a great resource for investment and exchange. Forming a 
f not redeemed within a brief period, they have proved of inesti- 
to the business and revenue of the kingdom, and largely assist 
pay their taxes, France has learned more widely to extend 
ind not only anticipate the revenue, but sell exchange through 
branches of the government treasury; thus transferring capital 
oints needing it for exchange and settlement, giving elasticity and 
ta rotection which the United States would do well to copy. 
discussing the English and Scotch systems, writes , 
1 not say English system; there is no system in England, 
that of the Bank of England: all else is unsettled, both in 
ate opinion There is ; alent idea among 
writers upon money, that there shou t a broad basis of 


n under and as a support to the paper circulation ; and it 
h banishes all bank-notes under tive pounds. | pon this 
ther opinion has more recenuly grown up, an N become a law in the Act 
S44, thata per currency, to be 


would do, if it were the sole medium payment lo the mind of a 


of I pertect, vuld thuctuate as agold cur- 
er, a vreater absurdity could not | nted in as many words, 
‘What! when a demand springs up tor gold in consequence 

vn war, must we so regulal ] | u anks, as to re- 
urrency of notes in the same rtic at the currency of gold 
Rather should we increa nt and supply the place 

that is exported. They know t bi notes can fully dis- 

chary t netions of money, tor they Lia ind not only so, 
but they certain that almost no bu f Scotland is carried on by 
means of a currency of gold The Scottish people can never be made to 
mmprehen ! their bank-notes, bank dey na ish credits, should 
thuctuate I unt as gold would tluctu: clusively employed. 
These forms « currency do not come ot a tn are not founded upon 
t, and they have nothing to do with it 1 otland they understand, as 


well as they doin England, the use of gold ; i commodity, but being a 
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in view of the infinite oppression which it is believed 
specie fluctuation has engendered, continue to destroy our 
own small bills, contract our currency, and worship so 
fallacious a system as would inevitably change our institu- 
tions ? 

The constantly recurring’ scarcity of the precious metals, 
since their discovery is a matter of chance,—the exhaustion of 
mines, the uncertainty of new discoveries, subject the world 
to constant fluctuations in the value of gold; while the growth 
of wealth and civilization is continuous, and multiplies with 
each succeeding generation. 

As labor-product is the only wealth of civilization, we hold 
it to be self-evident that that financial system is best which 
produces the greatest amount of real wealth and most equitably 
distributes it to the promotion of morality and social health. 
Any system which is constantly followed by a reversal of the 
law of growth and expansion in all these particulars, is an 
imperfect and evil system; and since, with the advent of 
emblematic money, more has been accomplished in the direction 
of wealth and civilization, arts and commerce than in all the 
previous history of man,—let us not dismiss, as a poet's dream, 
a kind of money created by law, limited by law, and made of 
paper only. Not promises to pay, not certiticates of debt, but 
real coined paper; a standard for the reception of all taxes, 
the exaction of all dues and the payment of all debts, public 
and private.* There ought to be no intrinsic value in money. 


costly commodity, they do not incline to employ it as a currency except so 
far as their bank currency tails of its object ; nor do they wish to purchase 
or hold it as a commodity, except for such special purpose as may 
idequate advantage Their system of banking enables them to dispense 
with it almost entirely In this, they are far from thinking themselves behind 
their neighbors in intelligence or financial skill.” The Ways and Mean 


Payment, pp. 426-7 


ITOMISE 


‘Metallic money, while acting as coin, is identical with paper money 


Li 
pect of being destitute of intrinsic value; with this single difference 
that when it is desired to reproduce that intrinsic value, the sovereign can 
be instantly turned into bullion.” * “Still, while circulating, both 
make no use of intrinsic value; and this is the great point to gt isp firmly 


Vorth British k Nov. L861. 


Money is it were, the substitute for legal demands (for pay- 
nents) and hence, it has the name void jig (that which is established by 
Lust not so by nature, but by law ind because, it is in out 

and render it useless.” —4? 
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It ought to be the creation of law—an invention of civilized 
man to take the place of barter, a mere convenience to facili- 
tate exchange. 

The only question in the minds of many intelligent oppo- 
nents of paper money is the question of limitation. They 


insist that if the proportion of monetary tools to products is 


increased, the value of each unit of money lessens, and the price 
of the corresponding amount of labor-products is advanced, to 
the detriment of the creditor. And this is true, to a certain 
extent; and unjust if that certificate of debt be the creditor's 
all, and he receive no corresponding benetit. But from 1865 
to IST2 the United States doubled its real wealth. Entering 
the war with but seventeen thousand millions of dollars in 
1860, and wasting more than half of it in battle, siege and 
lost labor, tive years after the close of the war we find the 
country possessed of more than thirty thousand millions of 
dollars. 

The productions of labor, ly inventions and improved 
methods of civilization, were four-fold per capita of the result 
sixty years previous. Ilence the banker, the man of capital 
and enterprise, shared with labor the advance caused by the in- 
crease of the instrument of circulation of civilization—money. 
Product, in 1878, had surpassed the symbol of exchange and, by 
doubling the gor xis to be transferred, effected a proportional con- 
traction of monetary units, which the government had further ag- 
gravated by contraction of legal tenders, some of them interest- 


bearing, to an extent equaling the present circulation.* TLence 


‘Substituting bank-notes for the still remaining greenbacks means, 
therefore, the reduction of the public debt by the amount of $346,000,000 ; 
substituting greenbacks for bank-notes, on the contrary, means an increase 
of the public debt by $322,000,000—difference to the tax-payer $668,000,000, 
or considerably more than the reduction which has been accomplished by 
twelve years of burdensome taxation.”’—Geo. W. Walker, in the /nterna- 
tional Review for March, 1879. 

lHlow a man can dare such unblushing insult to the intelligence of this 
day and age, is past understanding. Suppose this three-fourths of a billion 
is taken from tax-payers and given to bankers. The banker then obtains six 
per cent. on what he owes the peoplefor. The people fay six per cent. for 
loans, to supply the money taken from them. The result, at the next centen- 
nial, is precisely as follows ; by adding savings-bank interest at six per cent. 
the sum of $668,000,000 compounds three hundred and _ forty-fold, 
$227,120,000,000, robbing the toiler of that amount of savings. 
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As contraction of monetary tools in Treland in 1822 com- 
pelled starvation amid abounding harvest, as contraction in 
England, from 1816 to 1821, produced more dire results than 
war, pestilence, or famine, so in all ages one result has followed 
coutraction—death to enterprise, oppression of labor, and in- 


crease of human misery. 


The decline and fall of the Roman Empire bas been attrib- 


uted to the contraction of the metallic money in which all 
dues were exacted, and which decreased from one billion eight 
hundred millions, at the end of the first century, to less than 
two hundred millions at the close of the fifteenth. Well does 
the monetary commission of the United States Senate say : 


“ During this period a most extraordinary and _ baleful change 
took place in the condition of the world. Population dwindled, 
nd commerce, arts, wealth and freedom all disappeared. The 
ye ople were reduced by poverty and misery to the most degraded 
conditions of serfdom and slavery. The disintegration of society 
was almost complete Che conditions of life were so hard, that 
ndividual selfishness was the only thing consistent with the in- 
stinct of self-preservation. All public spirit, all generous emo- 
tions, all the noble aspirations of man shrivelled and disappeared 
is the volume of money shrunk, and as prices fell 

* History records no such disastrous transition as that from the 
Roman Empire to the Dark Ages. Various explanations have 


been given of this entire breaking down of the framework of 
society, but it was certainly coincident with a shrinkage in the 
value of money, which was also without historical parallel. The 
crumbling of institutions kept even step and pace with the 
shrinkage in the stocks and the falling of prices. All other 
ittendant circumstances than these have oecurred in other histori- 
cal periods unaccompanied and unfollowed by any such mighty 
disasters. It is a suggestive coincidence that the first glimmer 


of millions annually, are costless to the nation and are not interest-bearing. 
Is there any danger of over-issue? The bonds of the nation are promises 
to pay, whose compound interest would require a hundred fold each 
century Is there not danger of (Ae/y over-issue? If, by the United States 
census, the government should furnish tools of exchange based on a per 
capita increase of menand a percentage increase of property and commodity 
to be transferred, would any more be taken for use, in proportion, than of 
revenue and postage stamps? Suppose, through the fifty thousand post- 
offices of the nation, allowance were made of one per cent. interest for idle 
money, and the issuance by law prohibited automatically on all occasions 
when the pores of the body politic should appear to be clogged with unused 
surplus money—would a margin be found, and the exact ratio of units of 

ymmodity and units of money maintained? It is the destruction of the 
equilibrium by over-issue or by sudden contraction which must be pre- 


vented. Congestion of money in Wall Street, N. Y., is death by apoplexy. 














4 
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of light only came with the invention of bills of exchange and 
paper substitutes, through which the scanty stock of the precious 
metals was inct edinethciency. But not less than the energizing 
influence of Poto nd the argosies of treasures from the New 
World were ) ed to arouse the Old World from its comatose 
sleep, to quicken t torpid limbs of industry, and to plume the 
leaden wing of commere It needed the heroic tre itinent ot 
rising pri t ( ble society to reunite its shattered limbs, to 
hake off the shackles of feudalism, to relight and relift the almost 
extinguished torch of civilization. hat the disasters of the Dark 
Ages were « sed by decreasing money and falling prices, and 
that the recover heretrom and the comparative prosperity which 
followed t discovery of America were due to an increasing 
supply of the precious metals and rising prices, will not seem surpri- 
sing or unreasonable when the noble functions of money are con- 
sidered Money is the great instrument of association, the very 
fibre Ot soe il organ sm, th \ talizing force ot ind strv, the pro- 
topl ism yt \ Zation, ind s essential to 1ts existence S oxvgen 
is to n mn | lif Without money civilization could not have 
had a ginning: with diminishing supply it must lanwuish, 
ind, un reliev l, finality perish.” * (See note o pag 362.) 


The benetits of paper mnoney are illustrated by the experi 
ence ol Kneeland during her last Napoleonic Wal. During a 
portion of this time, or from LS05 to 1815, Mr. Patterson says 
thi if, there Was scarcely a vold sovereign in the bank ot Eneland, 
but the extension and substitution of paper Was so complete as 
to treble the production and the revenues of the empire.+ And 
this was at a time when great fleets had to be created and 
maintained, armies equipped, and Europe subsidized : when 
thie less than twenty millions | Knelishmen were contronted 
by the hundred and titty millions under the sceptre ol Napo 
leon and his coadjutors. By twelve vears of unredeemable 
paper, England conquered the world of commerce and tinance, 


expanded four fold her cotton, iron, and woollen industries, and 
established her Staffordshire potteries, which surpass those of 
( hina. 


[f we were to close our pocket map upon a fly, it would 


t I itwar with Na eon, espe { i 
LROS t . i 1 felt in the « ntry \t 
nat t i t s ters of th it n 
theory t " I} ¥ 1 beit OO. t wwe! 
rre A i i suc! i l rime | ince to 
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blot out England from the map of the world; yet by stimula- 
ting her industries and courage with the prosperity of exchanges 
based only on paper money, she was enabled to stretch her 
sceptre over as large a population as that of Europe. She acquir- 
ed the leading fortresses and headlands of the world, burned the 
American capitol, and actually enslaved American seamen on 
her ships of war: and while dethroning Napoleon and conquer- 
ing India, she vet Was herself to be conquered by the cunning 
teachings of Ricardo and kindred bullionists She demonetized 
silver in 1816, attempted forced resumption in ISL7, and 
caused the failure of two hundred banks thereby. Inexorably 
the bullion report of Parliament pressed the helpless millions 
of England to their doom. The Sir Robert Peel bill followed : 


by Ls21, all opposition had beeen subdued. Six years 


and, 
of human misery,seldom paralleled, had reduced the heroes who 
conquered at Trafalgar and Waterloo, and had carried her 
banner round the world, to practical enslavement. 

The horrible results from 1815 to 1844, may be thus summed 
up: it reduced the landholders of England, Lreland and Seotland 
from one hundred and seventy-tive thousand to thirty 
thousand: ruined hundreds of banks and tens of thousands of 
enterprising merchants and manufacturers; caused the men of 
Waterloo to pawn forty-four Waterloo medals to one pawn- 
broker in a single season, and thousands of Christians to pawn 
their Bibles for bread to keep their children from absolute 
starvation. The army, no longer used for glory, was called 
out to shoot down the starving laborers, who with machinery- 
riot and incendiary torch lighted the midnight skies. Not 
one farm laborer rose from the most abject serfdom during 
twenty succeeding vears. Over the humble cottage could 
have been written: “who enters the ranks of labor in cruel 
Albion, leaves for himself, lis children and his children’s 


** 


children all hope behind The growth of English aristocracy 
and the idea of divine right of wealth to rule may be observed 
here in the course of government on the currency question, 
and in the spirit of our leading journals, reviews and literature. 

Society is rapidly dividing into two classes: one, the bul- 


lionists who believe with Lord Macaulay that Thomas 
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Jefferson and his Declaration of Independence are unsuited to 
our high civilization, and that a third term president, a 
military dictator is certain, if not desirable: the other, who 
believe in universal suffrage and absolute national paper 
money. These last have tasted, from S865 to IST2, the 
blessings of a money system that doubled in that brief period, 
without the use of a gold coin, the accumulation of two 
centuries: and believe firmly in suuple money tools and expan 
sIOn, as necessary To national vrowth and personal prosperity. 
Since that period, we have had unexampled harvests of cereals 
ind cotton; peace and veneral health without prosperity. 
We have increased indebtedness without increasing national 
Productions from farm and mill and mine were never 

vreat., and the miseries of the poor never so severe. lift, 
thousand imerchants lave been driven to bankruptey: an 
increase of more than thirtv fold over the bankrupteies ot 
IS65. was the record of LS7S Nine States in bankruptey, to 
sav nothing of cities, counties and towns! While the railways, 
upon which nearly all inter-Stare Commerce depends, and the 
vreat mines with their mineral stores laid up for ages, have 
largely been wrested from the hands of their former owners. 
The cause of all this Misery will, In the Comine election, be 
charged on each of the ODPostng parties ¢ and it is evidently a 
fault of the present money and financial system, that has 
stricken all enterprise dead, in the tield of its hitherto glorious 
triumphs. Whiy should the shoemaker’s children ot New 


England starve for the bread which their cousins are burn- 


ing in western States to warm their shoeless feet’ Why, 


with over-production of textile tabrics, should nakedness 


increase 4 Whi, with matchless harvests. should pinching 


hunger drive millions to death 1y\ disease and w: nt, enven- 


dered during the last six vears of misery 4 Why, in a grow- 
ing nation, should a million foreclosures ot mortgages take 
from the cottager his home, from the farmer the estate rescued 
from the wolf and the wilderness by his toil and courage / 
Whi are the hewers of our mountain oaks and the builders of 
our splendid ships folding their hands in idleness,—and Donald 


Mckay, the builder of the * Great Republic.” retired to tarm- 
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ing‘ True, a few corporations are advancing with giant 
tread, and absorbing what remains of wealth and productive 
effort; and the American and foreign syndicates are the only 
persons consulted in the administration of the financial affairs 
of the government. Unless the people require answer for 
these changes in ISSO, it is contidently believed they will 
never have the opportunity of successful resistance to an 
aristucracy of wealth. Government of the people, for the 
people, and by the people, will have indeed perished from the 
earth, when men can join in insults to Thomas Jefferson and 
the Declaration of Independence in the ** Cradle of Liberty ” 
at Boston, as was lately done by reading Macaulay’s letter. 


It is useless to underestimate the gigantic power of the 


moneyed interest. Yet of all these forces, the press and the pul- 


pit are more potent than the personal influence of bankers and 
capitalists. Through them, Mr. Carroll Wright sends forth 
statistics showing that an army of half a million are idle, 
while the machinery of silent mills would increase it to double 
that number in the loss of productive force. Suppose we 
compute the loss at a million dollars a day; it is treble the 
burden of our national debt. But Mr. Wright’s statistics, 
based on Massachusetts alone, are misleading. No State is so 
abundantly supplied with capital as Massachusetts; none 
so humane and well-governed; nowhere is idleness so 
reprobated ; while stringent laws permit the removal of the 
indigent to the workhouse, or the vagrant to the prison. 
Hence the reluctance of her suffering poor to confess their 
non-employment to the officers of the law,—the selectmen in 
the country towns and the police in the cities ; who, strange to 
say, were the ones chosen to collect the information. “ In 
vain is the snare spread in the sight of any bird.” When 
Massachusetts men confess that they are hopeless of employ- 
ment, the end of all things is near. 

But there is one key unlocking what is passing in the 
experience of the men of Massachusetts. The vital statistics, 
of the founding of families, from year to year, are the best 
indication of present employment and hope for the future. 
These tell whether the savings-bank accounts are growing, or 


. 
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bv their decline may have indicated, in advance otf the passage 
of the law, the suspension of the savings-banks of the Common- 
wealth, that has so recently occurred. 7/ey are the barometers. 
llow comes it, that marriages have fallen off twenty- two per 
cent. since the panic in the last six vears in a State where 
young men and maidens are in the babit of keeping their en 
vravemnetits > where idultery is a crime punishable bys the state 
prison: where the standard of morality and intelligence is 
highet than in anv other portion of the world ¢ Productive 
enterprise ind effective labor-emploviment, which support the 
home, tbitist lave fallen off in much vreater ratio. Nothing 
can demonstrat more fore ity Lhow utterly delusive are the 
comforting assurances of Mr. Wright, that everybody is em- 
ploved, industrious and happy. 

Lpplving i? statistics of the past decade to the supposed 
present popu ition of the United States, the various classes of 
the emploved and productive embrace more than tifteeen 
millions of individuals. A depression of tTwentv-tw yper vent. Is 
equivalent to the loss of nearly two thousand millions of days’ 
work annually, or as Pred dollars, of intrinsic values, of that 
labor-product which alone forms the wealth of nations and the 
vold of comuiuerce, We have not taken Into account the loss of 
machinery-production, or the almost limitless power of expan- 
sion of Coal, trom. Cotton, woollen and wooden industries, in 
which we should surpass all other nations because we have 
more of these rich endowments than the rest of the world. 
SIXT one per cet of The iron furnaces were idle in March. 
IS7S8. which mav be taken asa rairaverave of the past SIX vears, 
'. ie addition of this FIOANtic wealth, with the expansion ot the 
real estate thev would have “upported, with the advent on our 
shores of millions of productive Europeans, would have nearly 
doubled the values of the forty billions we possessed in IS72, 
but for the folly of national suicide which we are examining. 

We passed our * robber-act.” looking to forced resumption, 
in LS6o. Italy Devan her expansion about the same time. 
Let us Colnpare the result, of the paper lira there, and the 
effort tor metallic Hones here seven hundred millions ot 


yold beyond the sum loaned in the tive-twenty bonds, was 
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the tirst instalment to the syndicate, which bonds, as fast as 
due, were to have been paid off with paper money ~and worth 
double in gold what they were at the time of their investment— 
in accordance with the terms in which they were written. 
Italy, by expansion, rose from the sleep of a thousand years, 
and has multiplied her commerce four-fold and her railways 
seven-fold: while all the ship-vards of America have been re- 
duced to silence. Italy has complete | her railway system, tun- 
nelling Alp and Apennine with hundreds of miles through the 
adamantine rock of the mountain; while we, who built railways 
enough from 1865 to the end of 1873, to twice belt the globe, 
have ceased to build. Italy has set her millions of beggars to 
work in productive enterprises ; while we, after crowding alms- 
house and prison to repletion, have covered our land with 
starving tramps. This contrast we impute to the fact that 
they expanded, and we contracted, the tools of exchange— 
paper money. We had more than doubled the accumulations 
of two centuries, trom L865 to IS75, and probably required 
twice the volume of currency of °65 to retain the equilibrium 
of prices, the proportion between the units of money and 
the units of intrinsic values—labor-product. 

Indebtedness, it is believed, has swelled to the colossal 
proportions, individual, corporate, municipal, State and 
national, ol eighteen thousand millions. This would require 
the continuous labor of nearly four millions of men to dis- 
chareve the interest burden at the high rates it bears throughout 
the States of the Union (Sve Senate Report). To stop pro- 
duction is to invite revolution and national bankruptey alike ; 
and as production alone is wealth, and none can ever have too 
much wealth if exchange be tree, there is no madness greater 
than the contraction of the tool, money, which in all the ages, 
experience has proved, oppresses by its all-pervading force, the 
king on his throne and the beggar in his hovel. 

(Grreat is the outcry of bullionists against suffrage ; surprising 
their discoveries of inereasing ignorance in America. We 
have sixty thousand free pulpits and no established church ; 


two hundred thousand teachers of free-schools and only twenty 


thousand soldiers: while the only patents of nobility -have 
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been issued to the extent of more than two hundred and ten 
thousand from the Patent Office to the artisans and farmers of 
America. To clean and spin the cotton and reap the limitless 
harvests, to span the continent with palace trains and belt the 
world with lightning—this has been the work of the American, 
celebrated at the close of his first centennial. The membership 
of our Christian churches is today fourteen where it was for- 
merly six, in proportion to our population. The increase of 
education and invention, of wealth and civilization, is in even 
greater ratio. Yet, under the promptings of the all-deceiving, 
all-pervading power of home and foreign syndicates, the very 
fountains of intelligence, of patriotism, of piety, are being 
poisoned by false teachings of the nature of money. 

How dull are their perceptions of the movement of 
American thought, which has inereased the votes given to 
Peter Cooper, two vears ago, thirteen-fold within twenty-four 
months, without the incentive of political victory! Until the 
balance of power in every State in the Union and in the 
national government is in the hands of men who believe that 
money is the creation of law and not a commodity of nature ; 
that, if it is safe for a bank to resume with twenty-five cents on 
a dollar, of a fluctuating commodity, the credit of a great nation 
is tar better security ; and that its costless unfluctuating money 


shall yet prove the emancipator of a world in chains. 


Vote referred t nm pa 6 Mr. William Jacob, F. R. S., gives the 
following table of the amount of coin in circulation at various periods 
\. D. 14, £358,000,000 About $1.790,000,000 
230, 181,943,000 ‘ 909,000,000 
410), 107,435,924 oe 537,000,000 
662, 51,524,889 . 256,000,000 


806, 33,674,256 . 168,000,000 
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Arr. VIIJ.— BrevtioGrapnry. 


rFHEOLOGY. 


Literae Encvclicae Leonis, P.P.XII/7. Romae v. Id. Dec. 
MDCCCLXXVIII 


PERHAPS the most telling indication of the passing away of the 
Papal power to its enemy, or to even an indifferentist, is furnished 
by the Encyclical of Leo XIfI, of the 28th December, 1878, 
inasmuch as his holiness explains instead of anathematizing. 
his document will be read in places into which the most popular 
novel never penetrates. It will be heard where formal State 
papers and the proceedings of Reichstags are unknown ; and its 
influence will be more potent to inspire distrust of socialism, 
with which it mainly deals, than the gag-law of Bismarck or the 
death-sentence of Moncasi Though happily tree from those 
turbulent influences herein so bitterly denounced, the American 
people should weigh the utterances of a man who confessedly 
exerts the greatest moral influence in Christendom. 

\ Panal Enevclical differs from a Brief or a Bull in having 


onlv an exhortatory character. It is the Pastoral of the supreme 
Bishop of the Church, andis drawn up with special advertence 
to existing evils. ‘he Encyclicals of the Popes furnish a running 


commentary upon the ethical condition of the 


age from a world 
wide or cecumenical standpoint; for the special scandals and 
distresses of particular churches are prescribed for a/tunde. The 
Roman Church unquestionably possesses the most diversified 
means of keeping informed of the moral condition of the world, 
nd her purely admonitory documents are of leep interest even 
to the mere student of morals. 
here is something very gratitving in the reflection that the 
Pope’s words do not apply to the political or the general moral 
condition of the United States, however apropos they may be to 
the chaotic state of the South American republics or to the wild 
dreams of European communists. A comprehensive glance over 
the world, such as the Pope necessarily takes, reveals little 
outside of our own land to encourage the Pope of the stability of 


republican institutions; and our own unhappy political gauche- 
ries (not to use a harsher term) have inflicted an awkward blow 
to the cause of universal liberty, from which she will be long in 
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recovering. The French Revolution awakened the spirit of liberty 
in Europe, a spirit immortal, and, despite its primitive anarchi 
fury, worthy of a joyful obedience, as the present political condi- 
tion of France abundantly indicates lhe American republic, 
free from wretched traditions, and unhampered or beseiged by 
deadly enemies upon her borders, shows the intrinsic excellence 
of republicanism; just as France, under less happy conditions, 
shows its ability to form and mould a nation into a higher and 
nobler loyalty than that paid to immemorial kingship or dazzling 
military renown. 

But the Church can never rid herself of the fear of the license, 
which in her experience, if not in her hope or definition, is synony- 
mous with liberty Hence we find Leo classifying Socialism, 
Communism, Nihilism, Rationalism, Republicanism, and even 
Protestantism, as “a new godlessness unknown even to Pagans 
As this is the view taken by Rome since the date of the Refor- 
mation, it is of interest to know on what it 1s based. Has it any 
scientific or historical foundation, or is it, as Hallam declares, a 
resultant “ of the impotent tury of a feeble old Pontiff (amid the 
ruins of the Vatican), throwing a harmless dart? ” 

With the exce ption oft Bossuet, who indeed 1s severe enough 
upon Protestantism, all Catholic theologians and historians assume 


that the religious rebellion of the sixteenth century, against the 


iority of the Church, was the cause of woes unnumbered. And 
nd unhealable 
ious differences admit 

he Greek schism from 
Rome, and the various Oriental sects with their minute but in- 


certainly, the Protestant idea is a most complete 


disruption from Catholicism. Other relig 
| 


of certain explanations and solutions. 


different variations from orthodoxy, claim the name Catholic in 


its ipostoli icceptation, ind retain the hierarchn | and the 


sacramental order with a vigor and belief equal to Rome's. But 
Protestantism strikes at the very principle of religious authority 

obedient to tl Church It broke the historical life of the 
(Church, by denving her Apostolicity. It overthrew the priestly 
idea, for both Luther and Calvin taught the universal priesthood 
of all believers. The priest in Catholicism, both Eastern and 
Western, is an essential factor; but the Protestant minister loudly 
disclaims any mystic or sacramental or authoritative powers 


independent of, or different from, those of the individual members 


of his congregation 


the spirit of free enquiry, of rational investigation and of 
Scripture interpretation let loose by Protestantism, flew at once 
the ( rch, and untortunately in time turned upon its liber- 

oO lhe great mistake of the Reformation was the bitterness 


ot merely personal feeling kept up by theological disputants. For 


cores Ot years ylemics was to call lames. 


Everybody knows the terribly sarcastic powers of Luther; the 


fierceness of his diatribes; the cruel nicknames which he bestowed 
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upon all that Christendom had hitherto honored. It might have 
been necessary for Thor to hammer down the altar, but there 
was no need for him to unchain the tempests. 

There could be no concession on the part of the Church for 
a doctrinal modification. But she herself could have reformed 
her members morally. The most sacred Catholic principle, 
which it is doctrinal death to give up, is the infallibility and 
immutability in faith guaranteed her by her founder. The Reform- 
ers should have stuck to infallibility—and to its embodied idea 
in the living Church—and they might have declaimed to their 
heart’s content against moral abuses. But they denied the car- 
dinal principle of authority. ‘They set up the Bible in heu of the 
Church. They made every man and every woman a priest, and 
thus introduced an order of things with which the Church must 
be in perpetual antagonism. 

It is nonsense for Catholic theologians to ascribe to the Refor- 
mation the infidel philosophy of the eighteenth century. A writer 
in this Review for January, (Art. Voltaire, etc.,) has indicated the 
sufficient causes, and such an explanation suffices of itself to dis- 
prove this oft-made assertion. What Catholic theologians mean and 
should say is that all such movements as the French Revolution, 
Rationalism, &c., are antagonistic to Cathohcism, but not neces- 
sarily so to Protestantism. Why? Pope Leo gives the immemo- 
rial tradition of the Church, that a@// authority is from God, and 
the State is the seculararm. In philosophy, Aristotle is almost of 
faith. Wherever the Church prevails, there government, no matter 
how tyrannous, or how liberal, is upheld, just because it 7s govern- 
ment. \ Catholic is taught to obey power because it is power. 
All the refinements of all the theologians in the world cannot 
explain the action of the Church, whenever she has been brought 
face to face with this question. Even iniquitous usurpations 
have been sanctioned, when established, and the people ordered 
to obey This we conceive is the logical reason why the capi- 
talization of the Kingdom of Italy in Rome, now an accomplished 
fact, has Pope I.eo for its friend or tolerant, as it will have his 
successors for its most ardent defenders. Not that the Church 
hates tyranny and denounces usurpations less, but she loves even 
the shadow of law more 

\ large space is devoted in the Encyclical to the denunciation 
ofsecret societies, by which ismeant conspiracies. The razson d’étre 
of these organizations is the suppression of free speech and free 
discussion. There isno question of their grave danger to the State, 
and of course to the Church. Pope Leo knows well that if these 
turbulent enemies once gain the ascendency in Germany, the 
terrible Bismarck would be a Constantine, compared with the 
destruction that would fall upon all Christianity. In America 
we let a demagogue talk himself to death, after nearly inflicting 
the same punishment upon his hearers. But if we should 
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suppress him, or his books and papers, signal him out for that noto- 
riety dear to a patriot, persecute and exile him, his followers 
would increase a hundred fold. It may be of interest to know 
that the secret societies here denounced by the holy Father are 
those that are pledged to overthrow government and redistribute 
property. It is a subject of grave importance to statesmen to 
notice the growth of this idea. It is world-wide, and no doubt will 
yet embody itself in some frightful outbreak. 

I'he Pope’s words upon the relaxation of the marriage bond 
have little relevancy here. With all our liberalism, we are averse 
to those views of matrimonial liberty of conscience of which in 
France George Sand has been the modern evangelist In the 
happily rare cases of conjugal infidelity, the American husband 
generally shoots the paramour, as he does also the seducer of his 


laughter; nor has any jury in the land hung him for so doing. 
lhe 

bands as by wives. Humanly speaking, there can be no higher 
ideal of matrimony than that which the Church inculcates. She 
does not recognize even adultery as a ground for divorce a vnculo. 
She proclaims the sacramental nature of marriage in all cases 
where both parties are baptized, even if they be not of the visible 
communion of the Church, as for example, Protestants; and 
many of her severest trials have resulted from her pronounced 


anomaly of Mormonism ts detested quite as much by hus- 


views upon this very subjec¢ t. The Pope alludes to the Interter- 
ence of the civil authority in this matter which is claimed to fall 
essentially under the re vimen of the Church it is certainly to 
by regretted that marriage should be considered as the slightest 
of natural contracts, and drawing its laws not from its essential 
holiness but exclusively from the varying conditions of physical 
or mental iptitudes 


the document on the whole is worthy of the attention of the 
theologian and the passing notice of the general reader. here 
seems to be a very general impression that Leo is a great. wise, 
moderate and liberal man, willing to make any sacrifice that 
will benefit the world He understands its hopes, and his moral 
prescience warns him of its dangers. His letter is full of * sweet- 
ness and light,”’ ind its character is such as to draw the atten- 


on of a petulant age which ts rapidly outgrowing all respect for 
tuthority 


1 Candid Examination of Theism 12° pp. 197 By 
*Puysicus.” Boston: Houghton, Osgood & Company 


1578 


tHE -Axamination of Thetsm by an anonymous writer, forms 


the thirteenth volume of the series of the “ English and Foreign 
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Philosophical Library,” in course of publication by Messrs. 
Houghton, Osgood & Company. 

The method pursued by the author in this “examination” is 
that of Herbert Spencer, namely, pure reason; and naturally 
enough he arrives at a conclusion, as to the existence of a 
personal God, which Mr. Spencer long since reached,—“ sus- 
pended judgment.” The author may be regarded as a type 
of the Inductive school; calm in judgment, clear in logic, fear- 
less of conclusions. In all those particulars, his work might 
have been the product of a Hume, except that the author 
adheres more closely than did Mr. Hume to the inductive method. 
He takes nothing for granted, except the demonstrable, and 
assumes nothing, except a premise. It is delightful to follow his 
even flowing rhetoric from facts to inference, in the realm of the 
knowable, and to observe the strictness with which he confines 
himself to the boundaries of reason, and declines to permit the 
imaginative faculty, of which, it is clear, he is by no means des- 
titute, to take him off of ¢erra firma, into the unknown regions 
of the speculative. “ For aught that speculative reason can ever 
from henceforth show to the contrary,” he observes, “ the 
evolution of all the diverse phenomena of inorganic nature, of 
life and of mind, appears to be as necessary and self-determined 
as is the being of that mysterious Something which is Everything, 
—the Entity we must all believe in, which without condition and 
beyond relation holds its existence in itself’’(p. 57). In this 
position we heartily concur. 

Despite the author’s declared bias toward Agnosticism, there 
is a peculiar charm in his method which commends the volume 
to one’s attention. In the first place the author is cogent and 
lucid. If one grants his premises, it is impossible, as a general 
thing, to escape his conclusion. He is strictly true to himself— 
to his method. For aught one knows he may be a disciple of 
Thomas Aquinas, withholding his own view and setting forth 
that of the logician from demonstrable data. Were that excellent 
saint to write from the inductive standpoint he would probably 
arrive at no different conclusion. ‘The schoolman, therefore, will 
find little in the volume of which to complain, but on the 
contrary, a great deal to commend. It would be as sensible to 
find fault with the rule of three, or the demonstration of the 
square root, as with the logic of “ Physicus.”” His /me of 
argument may be that of a Pagan, but his sty/e of argument is 
worthy the emulation of a Christian. 

We cannot, of course, in this place, follow our author step 
by step in his course through the abstract complexities of this 
subject. The conclusion at which he arrives—with apparent un- 
willingness—has already been intimated. But it will appear still 
clearer from the following : 

“And looking to the present condition of speculative 
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ilosophy, | regard it as of the utmost importance to have 
ywn that the advance of science has now entitled us to assert, 


without the least hesitation, that the hypothesis of Mind in 


nature is as certainly superfluous to account for any of the phe- 
nomena of nature, as the scientific doctrine of the persistence ot 
force and the indestructibility of matter is certainly true.” (p. 113.) 

The first objection we have to urge, from the scientific point 
of view, against the author’s position, may be found in his 
definition of Mind He iccepts the doctrine of the correlation 
of force, by which a clear analogy is traced between what is called 
Mind-force ind sSun-force, ofr light, but tgnores its. full 
significance If this doctrine be well-founded, there is no diffi- 
culty in recognizing Mind even in inorganic nature. lhe so- 


lled phvsical forces must be regarded as forms of Mind, each 


possessing mode of icting peculiar to itself. This mode ot 
icting on the part of molecules is usually referred to Law. But 
W Is term slgnitving order, or method, and does not explain 
the subjective cause of any phenomena the tormation of 
crystal, the growth ot a flower, and the building of an engine 


lv display a coOrdinating design, differing it may be, in each 


these instances, In degree, but by no means in kind, though 


tl latter is effected by human hands under the laws of cerebral 
forces, and the others are effected by chemical affinity under the 
ws of solar light Ihe conclusion 1s inevitable, therefore, of 
eX ( ( \1 ) in tu! 
Moreover, ta disconnect the narvellous processes which 
nate the crystal and the molecul ind the endless varieties of 
VEU forms trom wena vencth torob natu of her truc- 
tifving } ratior ne oO t t reves ) svstem OT causation 
Ol mnie e yvrant I « W ch constitutes rt reflec lve 
_ , efest glory It IS moreover procedul Culte 
nnecessary tot requirements of science.’ Nay, stronger than 
n t itheismM Opposed to the clentifie doctrine ot mole- 
I ysl 
| n ( 1d ODIlect ) Ww ¢ I oO mak 0 cone sion oft 
| ( . nis sumption of the exh S e character of 
( I ( ( HH Ss ¢ n > \ ( COTM cle I whole 
natter ¢ etrays nintoal ¢ ( wri yas i scientific 
cover wert 1 ene ai were Im] SSID new 
Or found « ot disturbing psetting his 
) ) Sud l ) . | ktren \ iwkware one LO! 
| ; ) ssun | ‘ oO PpOss ( scientiti 
ry reaches ltimat By mean f more sensitive 
Improy rum S ot Obsel! n, the 1 im of 
im Knowledve has | n Vastly extend 1 within the last 
lecad Nor is there any reason to suppose that it 1s limitable 
| ne ( levements otf the p ist Tew Vears In the domain ot psyv- 


lology Lone lve prom e of a tuture in that direction of sur- 
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passing brilliancy. And, be it observed, until scientific data 
shall be all in hand, it were idle to close the account and make 
up the result. 


he third objection to the conclusion of “ Physicus”” which 
we have to urge, may be found in his habit of underrating the 
importance of emotional phenomena. He fails to give to prayer, 
for example, due signific ince In respect of the existence of an 
ideal Supremacy. So, likewise, Love, Faith, Intuition, Aspiration 


ind Belief are not given due weight by him—a common error on 
the part of scientists, which is largely due, no doubt, to the 
brainless bigots who have hitherto held a monopoly of religious 
belief and have accordingly brought it into contempt. If it be 
said that these things come not within the pale of scientific 
induction, we beg leave to reply that the phenomena of the 
emotions must be regarded as susceptible of scientific classifica- 
tion; and that science shall not have affixed the last star in the 
galaxy of her achievements until she has effected such a 
classification and placed its significance beyond the cavil of 
honest doubt. 

Finally, we remark that the work of “* Physicus” is a valuable 
contribution to the scientific basis of unbeliet, and will be of signal 
service in enabling the skeptic and believer to understand each 
other. 


Essays and Reviews. & pp. 633. By CHARLES HoveGe, D. D. 
New York: Robert Carter & Brothers 1579. 


(He America of our day has produced no figure in theology 
more prominent than the late Dr. Hodge. From his commanding 
position at Princeton he sent forth, during half a century, an 
influence as profound as it was far-reaching. He was the great 
expounder and defender of the old-school theology; the supporter 
ot \ugustine and Calvin in the new world of the West. His 
nature was sturdy and unflinching; intensely honest in its con- 
victions and loyal to the consequences of those convictions. 
Step by step, he reasoned his way through the labyrinthine, and 
often forbidding, paths of the strictest Scotch Presbyterianism ; 
ind he taught its principles and followed its tendencies with a 
remorseless logic that is sometimes appalling to contemplate. 
He had, moreover, the rare faculty of imparting his views to his 
pupils; of making them cling to the hearer’s mind with an un- 
conquerable pertinacity. Such are the greatest causes of his 
influence. He dealt in no negations; he had something to-day 
that must be said; he made of his students listeners who must 
listen. If his influence is today fading—even while his reputa- 
tion remains as great as ever—it is because of the rapid advance of 
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rationalistic thought, before which he was constitutionally unable 
to yield, and with which his theology is, by its very nature, unable 
to compromise 

rheology, with Dr. Hodge, was not a progressive science. 
Like Aaron’s rod, it had reached its full growth, was inclosed 
within the Ark, and refused to blossom any more. On the 
other hand, with his great—and in our opinion greater—antago- 
nist, Dr. Park, theology is not only aggressive but progressive. 
[It is a living branch, from which we may constantly expect 
fresh buds and new growth. ‘This point is clearly discernible 
in the present Essays and Reviews, a new edition of a col- 
lection of remarkable contributions by Dr. Hodge to the old 


Princeton Review. As one of the younger generation we read 
these pages with intense interest. ‘They produce upon us some- 
what the effect of Baron Jomini’s volumes. We witness the 
skilful manoeuvring for position, the marshalling of forces, the 
onset and the struggle. Socinian, Pelagian, Augustinian,—all 
ire here It is the old, old strife; but on one side is theological 


despotism, on the other, theological freedom: and we feel, as 
we read the controversy which forms the most interesting part of 
this volume, that the Andover teacher is leading the advance- 
guard of a theology that will go on conquering and to conquer 

Perhaps the most important essay, after these three on “ The 
rheology of the Intellect and that of the Feelings,” is the 
famous one on “Slavery” which, with its sophistries and _ half- 
views of truth, did so much to harden the Southern conscience. 

We would especially urge every student in our theological 
seminaries to read this book. ‘They will receive here many keen 
thrusts that will make them look well to their armor. 


Introduction to the Study of the Holy Scripture. 8° pp. 738. 
By Henry M. Harman, D. D., Professor of Ancient 
Languages and Literature in Dickinson College. New 
York: Nelson & Phillips; Cincinnati: Hitchcock & 
Walden 1579 


IN these days of incessant assault against the very grounds of 
the Christian religion, it behooves the defenders of the faith to 
‘walk about Zion’’ and “mark well her bulwarks.” It often 
seems to us that those who are preéminently Biblical scholars are 
more fully awake to the requirements of the age than such as are 
more strictly theologians. At all events, there never was a time 
when Biblical literature multiplied so rapidly, or when such 
erudition and research were given to the elucidation of S« ripture. 
A most notable example of all this is the volume before us, which 
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is the first of a newly projected “ Library of Theological and 
Biblical Literature, edited by George R. Crooks, D. D., and 
John F. Hurst, D. D.” It is intended that the series shall supply 
both ministers and laymen with a compendious apparatus for 
study—when used in connection with the Bible commentaries. 
Of the twelve volumes in preparation, all except those on Systematic 
heology and Methodology will doubtless be of equal interest to 
students of every denomination. With the reputation of some 
of the writers we are not familiar, but Dr. Winchell, on Christian 
Pheism and Modern Science; Dr. Crooks, on the History of 
Christian Doctrine; and Dr. Hurst, on the History of the 
Christian Church, will surely give us works of high value. 

The series makes an auspicious beginning. Ajiter an able 
opening chapter, the writer pursues, for the most part, the usual 
course and method of Biblical “ Introductions,” showing himself to 
be a man of erudition; sound in the faith, yet with a degree of 
liberality in his views that would not have been tolerated fifty 
years ago; and displaying, also, much critical acumen and judg- 
ment. Twenty-three chapters are occupied with the Pentateuch 
in a discussion conducted with much skill and force. It is this 
part of the work, also, that gives us our best opportunity of 
judging its value, for it is on the earlier books of the Old 
lestament that recent research has thrown its clearest light. We 
will add, then, that its freshness constitutes by no means the 
least claim that this volume makes to a place at the elbow of 
every student of the Bible. 


Lectures on Preaching, delivered before the Theological Depart- 
ment of Yale College. 12° pp. 336. By MATTHEW Simpson, 
D.D.,LL.D. New York: Nelson & Phillips; Cincinnati: 
Hitchcock & Walden. 1579. 


Ir the coming preacher is not wiser and more efficient than 
his predecessors, it will not be from lack of good advice. ‘The 
Lyman Beecher Lectureship at Yale has thus far been filled in the 
ablest manner; while the liberality with which it is conducted 
renders its results of exceeding service to the clergy. It must be 
a difficult task to follow such men as Beecher, Taylor, Hall, 
Brooks and Dale, with discourses upon the same theme; yet 
Bishop Simpson has done this successfully, and has even infused 
1 charming glow of freshness into his hackneyed subject by 
occasionally giving—in true Methodist style, and always to 
admirable effect—his “personal experience.” ‘The lectures are 
hardly as eloquent as we should have expected from the great 
preacher and war-orator; but this must be partly due to the fact 
that they are his very first attempt at wrztten discourse. Oc- 
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casionally, however, his accustomed eloquence breaks forth, 
especially when describing his own call to the ministry, or com- 
Datting the idea that-the pulpit is losing its power. The 
Bishop’s style is not only admirably adapted to his subject, but 
furnishes, t the same time, a worthy model to his listeners. 
Che frightful demon of inaccurate thinking and inconsequential 
writing has possession of a vast number of pulpits, and we 


heartily wish that he could be cast out by all the clergy as com- 


yletely as he has been bv Bishop Simpson hese discourses are 
| | 

clear, concise, profound, witty, tenderly reverential, and full of a 
charming person Llity 


Faith and Reason, Heart, Soul and Hand Work { concise 
1 sntof t Christian Reltgion, and of all the prominent 
Religions before and since Christianth 12° pp 23. By 


Hausey R. Stevens. New York: Charles P. Somerby. 


In glancing over the Table of Contents, we are favorably 1m- 
pre ssed with its ¢ omprehensiveness , continuing our Inspec tion, we 
find in the Premise the a ithor’s own creed—a little remarkable for 
its rather original and curious conceptions. He believes in the om- 
nipotenceand omniscienceof God, who “controlsallevents and sub- 
stantially governsthe world and all things in it’’ (p. 8), and that this 
power of governing consists in the ability “ to say that this shall be, 
ind that shall not be,”’(p. 14). He does not believe * in Jesus as an 


itoning sacrifice, connected with the theory that Adam sinned for 


mself and ll his posterity, making Vicarious atonement all- 
mportant,”’ (p. 8) He considers the power of God to be his alone, 
hat it nnot be possessed by another while clothed with flesh 


id blood; that Jesus did not aspire to equality with the Father, 
] 


t the idea of Christ being the Son and Father also, “is too 


ibsurd for acceptance by even the weakest minas.” He probably 


ntended to say “except by the weakest minds.’ lf he were 
begottel by the Father two thousand vears avo, he was not with 
God wi i¢ worlds were made. “To question the birth of 


esus somewhere about the Deginning of our era seems unwar- 
ranted, but to say that he was begotten ol (sod any more than 
thousands of his other children, would, in our opinion, be strain- 
ing t truth’ (pp. 15-16). Our author does not consider 
Christ to have died upon the cross, his apparent death being only 
a state of syncope, (p. 325). Yet he writes: “ We acccept it (2. e. 
Christianity) with joy and gladness, and embrace the faith in all 
parts,’ (p.17). In short, Mr. Stevens’ “ theological 
the broadest kind, embracing universal nature, all 


creatures, all worlds, all immensity; all that we can conceive of, 
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or know; all that is unseen, unknowable, or unthinkable ” (p. 10.) 
Less favored mortals cannot refrain from breaking the tenth 
commandment and coveting these stupendous “views” of our 
author, within which scope is included “all that is unseen, un- 
knowable, or unthinkable!” Undoubtedly, Mr. Stevens has 
read conscientiously, but his ideas are sometimes sadly jumbled, 
as, for instance, on p. 22, in the chapter on “ Aryan Religions, 
Myths and Legends,” the Chaldeans, Babylonians aud Jews 
are confounded with the Aryans. The chapters on Confucianism, 
Brahmanism, Buddhism, and Zoroaster, give a fair and concise 
account of those religions; but that section devoted to Christian- 
ity is lacking in force; its arguments are weakly put, and the 
character of Christ fails of justice, either as a man, a teacher, or a 
philosopher, notwithstanding the wholesale citation of twenty pages 
from the Gospels. Faith and Reason, coming at this late day, after 
the subject has been thoroughly treated by eminent scholars of 
Europe and America, must be regarded asa superfluity. Why the 
author should have deemed the work necessary, after Mr. Clodd’s 
Childhood of Religion and James Freeman Clarke’s scholarly pro- 
duction, 7en Great Religions, is to us a matter of wonderment. 


Society, the Redeemed Form of Man. 12° pp. 485. By 
Henry JAMEs. Boston: Houghton, Osgood & Co. 1879. 


In this Serves of Letters to a Friend, Mr. James elaborates 
very earnestly and at great length his idea that the highest 
purpose and destiny of human life have nothing to do with a 
man’s self; that his ultimate good, identifying him with the 
divinity, must grow from a condition in which his personality will 
be lost in a state of spiritual existence, identical with that of the 
anima mundi, or soul of the universe. His idea of Deism is 
expressed as follows: “*‘ Deism, as a philosophic cloctrine, that is, 
as importing an essential difference between the divine and 
human nature, or God and man, is a philosophic absurdity. 
lhere is no God, but the Lord, or our glorified natural humanity, 
and whatever deity we worship is but a baleful idol of our own 
spiritual fancy.” It is in the system of the universe that he re- 
cognizes a deity. He also recognizes the redeeming sacrifice of 
Jesus Christ, and justifies the doctrine of miracles as a means of 
impressing the ignorant masses of mankind who are incapable of 
understanding the purpose of regeneration. Self-hood, contrasted 
with absorption into the general and divine communion of all 
good spirits, he regards as the satanic element of man’s nature; 
in this, coming very near the old conclusion or teaching of the 
churchmen, though in a different way, which he labors to demon- 
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strate in his Letters. His style is trenchant and his vivacities 
of language are sometimes rather too acrid and vituperative for 
a philosopher whose subjective existence, physical and moral, is 
involved in his spiritual being, and who should be unmoved by 
such flushes and sallies of emotion. 


The Book of Psalms. A new Translation, with Introduction 
and Notes Explanatory and Critical, 2 Vols. 8° pp. §34-477. 
By J. J. Srewart-Perowne, D. D. From the Third 
London Edition \ndover: Warren F. Draper. 1876. 


No portion of the Old Testament is so much read by religious 
people as the Book of Psalms; trom none, perhaps, are taken so 
many of the familiar quotations that abound in our literature 
and our common speech. Among those, also, who study the Bible 
as thev do the Vedas, for the sake of its marvellous poetry, tender 
ind sublime, the Psalms constitute the most popular portion, the 
richest mine. Both devotee and art-student, however, find their 
pleasure and profit marred by the mysteries of strophe and anti- 
strophe, by the hidden antitheses, and the obscure historical 
allusions. Moreover, our noble King James’ version, with its 
combined simplicity and strength, yet fails oftentimes to render 
correctly the Hebrew; while the Psalter of the English church, 
although in some cases it is better than the authorized version, 
is, on the whole, open to the same criticism. For all these reasons 
the Psalms have ever been a favorite subject with exegetes and 
commentators In our own time, Delitzsch and Ewald, Hitzig 
ind Hupfeld, Reinke, Maurer and DeWette, among many others, 
have turned upon them the keen eye and patient hand of German 
scholarship; while in America, Professor Conant has given us a 
translation, vigorous and idiomati But beside all these, and 
ibove most of them, we place the great work of Dr. Perowne. It 
is one of the noblest monuments of biblical scholarship, while 
itis far before all other English works on the Book of Psalms 
He is a safer guide than most of the Germans in interpretation, 
though not in philological criticism. Especially, in dealing with 
the Messianic and the Imprecatory Psalms, do we discover his 
keenness and breadth of vision, his combined caution and inde- 
pendence. It should be remarked that this work is equally 


valuable to the common reader and the scholar. His eminent 
learning never makes him pedantic; his sturdy common sense 
never keeps him from being scholarly. Hs siyle, fresh, clear and 
simple—is admirably adapted to his task. He surpasses, perhaps, 


ill other commentators in his insight into the emotions of the 
inspired singers, and in his unfolding of their thoughts. During 
use of these volumes for several years, they have constantly 
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developed new beauties to us, and we cannot too heartily com- 
mend them to all who study the Bible—whether for spiritual or 
aesthetical culture. 


RELIGION, 


Spiritual Manifestations. 12° pp. 322. By CHARLES BEECHER. 
Boston: Lee and Shepard. 1879. 


Ir is a curious fact in the progress of thought—and one the 
full significance of which is not generally recognized—that, 
despite the most obvious inductions of science, the manifold 
exposures of the charlatanry of mediums, and the antagonistic 
attitude of the Christian church, the belief in the interposition of 
agencies distinctively spiritual, and supermundane, and in a 
realm of being where the deceased of our race live again, and from 
whence they are able to revisit us, is on the increase. Civiliza- 
tion is no longer cursed with the presence of witches, but 
mediums exist in abundance; “ possession” has ceased to com- 
mand general credence, and yet men and women and children 
are, or seem to be, controlled by invisible agencies ; * spooks ”’ 
and “ ghosts” have ceased to haunt us, but in their place comes 
testimony, almost credible, of the reappearance of our deceased 
friends, not as apparitions or fanciful shadows of diseased minds, 
but in substantial forms, their bones clothed with living flesh and 
woven fabrics! Probably no age since the dawn of civilization 
was ever so much bewitched—has been so much imbued with the 
belief in the reality of spiritual presence as the present. “ All 
argument is against it,” says Dr. Samuel Johnson, “but all 
belief is for it.” 

lhe book of Mr. Charles Beecher on Spiritual Manifestations 
will, therefore, receive a kindly welcome. The author makes no 
attempt to conceal his own views, confessing himself at the out- 
set of his volume, a spiritualist, and dedicating the work “to all 
sincere spiritualists without regard to name.”’ He is evidently 
what has been termed a “Christian Spiritualist.’””, While he aims 
at the strictest candor, and recognizes the sources of fallacy in 
studying spiritualistic phenomena which have been pointed out 
by the physiologist, such as illusions and hallucinations arising 
from brain irritation, he does not confine himself to the scientific 
method of research or style of argument. ‘The fancies of the poet 
frequently get the better of his judgment, and inspire language 
which is true enough from the poet’s standpoint, but which often 
leads him to commit the fault of petitio principit, and which lacks 
the admirable precision of the scientist. For example, he says 
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that, “‘In every soul there is an invisible realm, a heaven and 
earth of thought, a universe within,”—taking it for granted that 
all men have souls—a doctrine we very much doubt. 

In the volume before us, the author describes his own 
“heaven and earth of thought,” and details the experiences of his 
own “universe within,” and observations of other individual 
* universes ” without It would be nle isant to follow him to the 
end of his evidence of a spiritu i! world in the form of experiences 
and observations, metaphysical subtleties and philosophical 
ibstractions, for we are, like Dr. Johnson, “so glad to have every 
evidence of the sniritual world that we are willing to 
believe it.””. But we must forbear to do so. We can only in this 
place express our Interest in the book, and cordially commend 


it to such as believe themselves to be of “the earth, earthy.’ 


Do They Love Us Yet? 12° pp. 234. By Mrs. CoRNELIUS 
W. LAWRENCE. New York: James Miller 1879 

luis beautifully printed volume, on the same theme by Mrs. 

led ited “to the fflicted,” but It 1S equally well 


Lawrence Is « 
adapted to the doubting. It is a most opportu 
opinions ind beliefs respecting a subje t that deeply concerns 


every reflecting individual, viz.: The Future Life. ‘The book is 


ne ¢ olle« tion oft 


conceived in a spirit most tender and reverent, and is so pronounced 
in opinion on the subject with which it deals as to make a strong 
impression on those who are at all sensitive toa belief in things 
spiritual. If the best and wisest of earth’s children are entitled 


to speak authoritatively concerning life beyond the grave, Mrs. 
Lawrence's volume must prove of inestimable comfort to “those 
who are mourning for their loved ones ‘ beca 


is well as to those who habitually live in the shadow of doubt and 


ise they are not,’”’ 
cit Spall 


The New Testament ; or the Book of the Holy Gospel of our 
Lord God, Jesus the Messiah. 8 pp. 515. A _ literal 


franslation from the Syriac-Peshito version. By JAMEs 
Murpock, D. D. New York: Robert Carter and Brother. 
1579. 


Ir is too late to say anything new of this valuable contri- 
bution to biblical knowledge; vet the rising generation of students 
should be told that it is one of the highest interest as throwing 
. very early and clear light on the original text of the New Testa- 
ment the Syriac Peshito version is thought by many eminent 
scholars to date from the first century, but this opinion is under- 


oing modification. Certainly, it contains some traces of a much 
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later antiquity, and these have been faithfully noted by Dr. 
Murdock. His translation stands unrivalled for correctness; yet 
it would be even more valuable had he retained the Syriac idioms, 
instead of rendering them into “ idiomatic English.” With the latter 
we are all acquainted; the former would open a rich and almost 
unworked mine to the student of the Bible. 


The New Testament. 8 pp. 492. Newly translated from 
the Greek text of Tregelles, and critically Emphasized, 
with an Introduction and occasional notes. Second 
Edition revised. By JosepH ROTHERHAM. London: Samuel 


Bagster and Sons; New York: John Wiley and Sons. 
1878. 


Tuis work is constructed on the principle that every passage 
of the New Testament contains words rendered emphatic by their 
sense and their relation to the whole; a principle which is correct 
enough in the main, but in the application of it the author often 
fails. Such a task is one of great discrimination and delicacy. 
The absurd reading heard in many pulpits is unmistakable proof 
that a labor of this kind is needed, and we wish that this attempt 
could have been uniformly successful. As it is, one who can 
read the original Greek, in which the position of words has so 
much bearing on their emphasis, will derive much real benefit 
from the volume, while the English reader must use it with con- 
siderable independence and caution. 


Visions of the Future and other Discourses. 12° pp. 269. By 
QO. B. FROTHINGHAM. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
1579. 


UNDER this ma/ apropos title the author has condensed into a 
volume a series of Sunday discourses. ‘Those who have read his 
previous volumes on religious themes can have little doubt as to 
the general drift of this one. Mr. Frothingham careers over the 
doctrines of the Schoolmen with the skill of the practised rhetori- 
cian that he is, shocking many and surprising everybody with 
his ultra views of religion and religious forms and symbols. 

If these discourses fairly represent the author, he belongs to 
that school of moral philosophy which declined with the rise of 
Christianity. In the discourse which opens the volume before 
us, entitled, Zzfe as a Test of Creed, the line of divergence be- 
tween Christian faith and Pagan philosophy is sharply drawn, and 
drawn with such ease and grace of diction as to charm even those 
whom he fails to convince. ‘The doctrine of the Redemption is 
set aside; the Messiahship of Jesus is ignored; the whole scheme 
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of salvation, as formulated by the apostle Paul, is treated as a 
chimera—even the end and aim of human life as taught by 
Christian theologians, are disputed, and the individual is admon- 
ished to invoke the propitiation of a human providence on pain of 
failing of relief from the ills of life; to seek unselfishly heaven on 
earth, and be consoled, if he fail in finding it, by the assurance that 
he has made the way easier for those that come after him. “ Is it 
not something to feel,” writes our author, “ that when we have done 
all our utmost and laid ourselves down to our quiet sleep, the ever- 
lasting forces will still go on, making the world more and more 
beautiful and the lot of man [mankind | happier and happier as they 
near the final consummation to which we have added our little 


trifle of help?”’ (p. 22.) And he quotes approvingly a line from 
Pope in respect of creeds, viz.: “ His can’t be wrong whose life 
is in the right."’. This line forms the text of the fine discourse 


upon which we have commented. Indeed, it is the essence of 
the author's religious philosophy. While the devout Christian 
must admire the author’s moral tone and pure, sweet idiom, he 
will be repelled by the absolute manner in which he either con- 
troverts, or quietly ignores, the “ Faith of our Fathers.”’ 


POLITICAL ECONOMY. 


Principles of Political Economy. 2 Vols. 8 pp. 464-465. 
WitttamM RoscHEerR. To which is added a Preliminary 
Essay on the Historical Method in Political Economy, 
from the French of L. Wotowski. ‘Translated from the 
German by JOHN J. LALor, A. M., Chicago: Callaghan 
and Company. 1878. 


ue number of different and conflicting treatises on public 
economy and its allied subjec ts seems to increase with the spread 
of economic disorders and bids fair to justify Mr. Hume's 
sagacity in characterizing the subject as the “ Dismal Science.” 
We make this remark not to reflect on the utility of public 
economy as a science, but rather to express our sense of its present 
status. ‘The subject has been dignified in modern times by the 
associations of such celebrities as Adam Smith, Hume, Ricardo, 
Léon Say and the Mills, and by being made a part of the ordinary 
curriculum of the leading universities in all civilized countries. 
Its importance to the prosperity of the State is, moreover, sufficient- 
ly apparent to give its study high rank among intelligent people, 
entirely apart from the illustrious men who have devoted their 
lives to its study and elucidation. 

Nevertheless, political economy is not a science, except it be 
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in that loose and uncertain acceptation of terms with which we are 
wont to dignify important departments of study. “ By their fruits 
ye shall know them.” Adam Smith, nearly a century since, did 
more than any man of modern times to discover and formulate 
economic principles, and England has done more than any nation 
of modern times to apply and profit by those principles. And 
yet, if there be more things in the industrial and economic condi- 
tion of that country to boast of than to regret, we frankly confess 
that we know not what they are. While she is the richest 
kingdom in the world she is also the poorest. Political economy 
and pauperism seem to have kept even pace in England; and if 
she has flooded the civilized world with economic literature, the 
overflow of the indigent from her shores has been a spectacle 
equally noteworthy. If such a social condition be due to the 
cultivation of economic science the reader will concur with us, we 
think, in the opinion that the less we have to do with it the better. 

In our view the demands of the time are in the direction 
of political or social science, rather than economic. Indeed, the 
utility of the latter is largely contingent upon the former. The 
science of government of which political economy is a part, and 
of which faint glimmerings begin to dawn upon the enlightened, 
comprehends the adjustment of the relations of individuals in 
accordance with the principles of equity, or justice, so that each 
individual shall be secure in his rights—certain of getting what he 
earns, and equally certain of earning what he gets. And we insist 
that until society is so constituted as to secure to her members 
these two grand desiderata, the maxims of the economists may be 
never so wise, but they will fail of the end they are designed to 
fulfil, or succeeding, propagate an industrial condition in which the 
weak are the legitimate prey of the strong—such as is cursing the 
civilized world to-day. 

From these brief considerations it will appear evident that we 
do not welcome with the warmth with which they are received by 
writers in general new works on political economy, however merito- 
riousthey may be. ‘The work of Herr Roscher, which is under notice, 
ought to be an exception, if any is to be made, since it is one to 
delight the student with its erudition and to extend the bound- 
aries of one’s knowledge with its history and statistics. ‘Though 
not a new work, it having run through thirteen editions in 
(Germany, it is new to the Anglo-American public. It seems, 
indeed, if popularity be any criterion, to be as highly esteemed in 
Germany as the lWVea/th of Nations is in England. Like the 
illustrious Adam Smith, Herr Roscher deals with his subject in a 
manner that leaves little to be desired. His logic is equalled by 
his erudition, the historical notes and references of his work ex- 
ceeding in volume the text itself. The same degree of praise is 
due the auther in his treatment of the technical details of his 
subject. He is most comprehensive and precise in his definitions 
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and exhaustive in his topics. Many a chapter has been written 
by economic theorists for example, to define the abstract nature 
of va/ue and its relation to price. Our erudite author concludes 
the subject in a sentence: “The price of a commodity” he 
observes, “is its value in exchange, expressed in the quantity of 
some other definite commodity against which it is exchanged, or 


to be exchanged " (I, p. 303). Again, in respect of the definition 
of capital: “ Capital, we call any product laid by for purposes of 
further production " (¢@., p. 150). In sucha way the author goes 


through all the departments and complexities of his subject, 
citing at every step the opinions and maxims of other economists 
both ancient and modern. Political economy, ( Vationa/dkono- 
mie) he defines as the “ science which has to do with the laws of 
the development of the economy of a nation, or with its economic 
national life. * * * Like all the political sciences, or sciences 
of national life, it is concerned, on the one hand, with the con- 
sideration of the individual man, and on the other, it extends its 
investigations to the whole of humankind” (Author’s /x/rod., 1, 
pp. 87-8). We especially commend, also, the author’s exposition 
of the laws of money and currency. His views on these topics 
come tous most timely. And we hope they may be of service to 
our legislators and financial doctrinaires, in showing them the 
true nature and uses of money and its relations to the prosperity 
of a people. The condition of the country requires industry as 
well as finances. Money should be earned as well as coined, 
and, perhaps, printed. 
lhe learned author is an advocate of the “ Historical School ”’ 
in political economy, and his volumes are intended as an exhibi- 
tion of that method in contradistinction to the“ Statistical,” and 
“ Idealistic.” Nearly a fourth of volume I is devoted to this 
ibject, which must be regarded as not equalling in importance 
the space he gives to it. Wherein the so-called “ Historical 
School” differs from that followed Ly Smith or Ricardo we cannot 
see. All agree that the principles of the subject are not deduc ible 
by @ prior’ reasoning, but inductively by experience. It seems 
idle to us to attempt to draw a distinction between experimental 
knowledge and historical facts. Neither does Herr Roscher nor 
\l. Wolowski succeed in making the distinction clear to us 
With the preliminary essay by M. Wolowski, we have more 
serious fault to find. Not only does it not add any value to the 
work, but it is a positive damage to it, by destroying its inductive 
symmetry. We cannot see for what purpose it is appended to it 
except it be to increase the sale of the work in France—the writer 
being a member of the Institute of France. Be that as it may, 
while professing to write an exposition of the “ Historical 
School” in political economy, the writer gives us a long, rambling, 
desultory screed on things in general and moral philosophy in 
particular, in which he indulges in many beautiful, but irrelevant 
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figures of speech, in characterizing “thinkers”’ from whom he 
differs. Speaking of a certain class of social reformers, for 
instance, he says: ‘The Titans have tried to scale the heavens 
and have fallen into the most degrading materialism ” (/ntrod., 
p. 7). In one place he talks about the means of bringing man- 
kind “nearer to final equality inthe bosom of God " (¢d. p. 6); 
in another, he discourses on Liberty and Absolution; in still 
another, he goes off into an abstract disquisition on natural law, 
in which he properly enough quotes Portalis approvingly, and 
controverts Ulpian’s absurd tripartite division of the subject, viz: 
natural law, the law of nations and the civil law, (/¢., p. 11). 
While he is correct, in our view, in respect of most of these 
philosophical questions, we object to the propriety of publishing 
them in connection with an inductive work on political economy. 
To append an essay of this florid character to a massive work like 
Roscher’s, is like ornamenting Venus with color, or adorning a 
beautiful woman with jewels. 

We observe that the translator has been criticised in certain 
quarters relative to his rendering of the German. ‘That he should 
have made mistakes now and then is certainly to have been 
expected. It seems to us, however, that Mr. Lalor deserves great 
credit for the general accuracy of his translation. German, 
with its immense vocabulary and wealth of synonyms, is a lan- 
guage not easily rendered into English; and those who find fault 
with its rendering in these volumes had better make the attempt 
to improve on it themselves. Were we to offer any criticism on 
the subject, we should say that Mr. Lalor had confined himself 
too closely to the style ot rhetoric of the German. 

The volumes are handsomely printed on good paper and sub- 
stantially bound. ‘The library of no scholar is complete without 
them. 


A Popular Treatise on the Currency Question, written 
from a Southern point of view. 12° pp. 213. By JUDGE 
Ropert W. HuGuHes. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
1579. 


FINANCE is, of course, a part of national or public economy, 
and were one to judge from the heat of the controversy between 
mono-metallists and bi-metallists, and between both of the parties 
and the“ Greenbackers,” or fiat-money advocates, he would con- 
clude that it was the most important part of it. The publishers 
of this handsome volume of Judge Hughes, Messrs Putnam’s 
Sons, for example, have such positive convictions in favor of a 
“single standard,” (Gold) that they have prefixed to it a “ pub- 
lisher’s preface ” in which they controvert the author and seek to 
break, or impair, his “ double standard "’ views. We commend to 
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both publisher and author the essay in the present number of 
the Review, entitled The Elements of National Finance. 

The little volume under notice is an interesting contribution 
to the currency question, full of sensible suggestions and pertinent 
statistics. ‘The matter of the volume was originally communicated 
to Zhe State, a newspaper published at Richmond, Va. The 
( hapters most interesting at the present time are those devoted to 
gold and silver as money, the evils of base money, the effect of 
redundant paper money, and the concluding chapter on ¢he 
demonetization of silver. The author holds, justly it seems to us, 
that the demonetization of silver was a mistake. Tothe extent of 
its effect in increasing the burden of the tax payer it seems to us 
to have acquired the moral status of a swindle. 

In a work so full of financial wisdom as this 77eatise on the 
Currency Question, we are led to ask, why should it have’ been 
written “from a Southern point of view?” There can be no 
North and South on this question. It is a national question from 
beginning to end, and should have been treated from a national 
point of view—as in fact it really is—its title to the contrary 
notwithstanding. 


SCIENCE. 
Biology. 12° pp. 180. By Dr. CHARLES LETOURNEAU. 
Eighty-three illustrations. ‘l'ranslated fromthe French by 


We. Maccati. London: Chapman and Hall; Phila- 
delphia: J. B. Lippincott and Co. 1879. 


BioLoGy and anthropology sustain a relation similar to that 
which subsists between the radicals of a vine and its blossoms. 
One deals with the primary and fundamental principles of life; 
the other, with the ultimate of those pring iples, the highest forms 
of life, their varieties and classification. Che science of phy- 
siology may be regarded is Oct Ipying an intermediary position 
between the two, and, with them, constituting the triple hierarchy 
of sciences which has for its object the study of the origin, 
functions, laws of development and classification of the human 
species. 

Che most fundamental of these sciences is, as has just been 
observed, that of Biology, which embraces, in the comprehensive 
language of M. Letourneau, the exposition and codrdination of 
all the great facts and laws of life, vegetable and animal. In a 
more restricted sense of the term, de/egy, as commonly used and 
understood, concerns more especially the “ beginnings of life;” 
while physiology comprehends the laws of organic functions. 


he study of physiology properly begins where that of biology 
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ends. In the volume before us, which forms part of the * Library 
of Contemporary Science,” in course of publication by the 
Messrs. Lippincott and Co., M. Letourneau has entrenched con- 
siderably—perhaps unavoidably—on the sphere of physiology. 
In defining the scope of his subject, he says that he has “ attempt- 
ed to state concisely what life is, and how organized beings are 
nourished, grow, are reproduced, move, feel and think ”’ (p. 3). 
He has taken up the subject, therefore, in the large sense first 
given it by ‘Treviranus and its etymological meaning, viz. : 
“Science of Life,”’ and treated it in a manner altogether worthy 
its dignity and importance. 

It has evidently been the aim of the author to confine himself 
to the demonstrable—to what is known on the subject, and to 
avoid the domain of the hypothetical and speculative. But the 
origin of living forms is so obscure, the demonstrable and the 
hypothetical, in respect of the subject, is so intermixed and 
blended, as to render it quite impossible to keep within the lines 
of such boundaries as the known or knowable. He apprehends 
the difficulties that environ the subject, and states, at the opening 
of his volume, that faith is a necessity on the part of him who 
would cultivate any of the sciences of observation. “Though 
it is perfectly incontestable,” he very well observes, “that the 
exterior world manifests itself to us solely by exciting in our 
mind an incessant series of phenomena called sudjective, we are 
nevertheless compelled, unless we wish to plunge into the doubt 
applauded by Pyrrho and Berkeley, to believe our senses as honest 
and sincere witnesses, when they signalize to us the existence, 
apart from our being, of a vast material universe, the elements 
whereof, without pause in movement, awaken in us, by acting-on 
our organism, impressions, sensations, and consequently ideas and 
desires” (p. 2). In other words, at the very threshhold of any 
inquiry, the observer is compelled to assume, not only the 
existence of his senses, but their normality—probity. Before he 
can determine the zon-me, he must assume—for it is incapable of 
proof—the existence of the me, and also that the mental functions of 
the me work in normal harmony. 

In accordance with the systematic arrangement of his work, the 
author begins with the constitution of matter, adopting the 
atomic theory first advanced by Leucippus and immortalized by 
Lucretius and Democritus, and finaily formulated by Dr. Dalton 
as the basis of modern chemistry. From simple elements he 
advances to the compound, from the inorganic to the organic, and 
from plants to animals. In respect of the subject of life the 
author confesses that it is the “ mystery of mysteries,” and accepts 
the old exploded doctrine of an archeus “superadded to living 
beings and regulating their phenomena ;”’ regarding this fact as a 
corollary of that other, which is self-evident, viz.: “that what is 
called force cannot sever itself from whatis called matter” (p. 28). 
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After stating and defining the properties ot lite, our author 
critically discusses the views and definitions given by savans, of 
life in the abstract, closing the chapter by formulating a definition 
of his own, which we quote: 

* Life,” he says, “is a twofold movement of simultaneous and 
continual composition and decomposition, in the midst of plas- 
matic substances, or of figurate anatomical elements which, under 
the influence of this indwelling movement, pertorm their func- 
tions in conformity to their structure”’ (p. 34).  “ Plasmati 
substances” performing functions! ‘This is as complicated a 
statement of a complex subject as seldom befalls a fearfully com- 
plicated, plasmatic creature to unravel! It is to be hoped the 
reader’s “ plasmatic substances”’ or “ figurate anatomical ele- 
ments’ will prove equal to the occasion. Unfortunately, ours 
do not. 

he genesis, laws of growth and development of organic sub- 
stances, and the evolution of organic beings are stated and traced 
by M. Letourneau with commendable precision and clearness. 
In respect of the genesis of the species, while rejecting the hy- 
pothesis of a supernatural origin of life, the author deems the 
well known experiments of his countryman, M. Pouchet, as con- 


clusive proof of the doctrine of “ spontaneous generation.” He 


gives in detail one of the experiments of that brilliant sazan, and 


concludes as follows: 

“The short extracts we have just given suffice to show that the 
doctrine of spontaneous generation does not merit the vulgar dis- 
dain with which it is assailed” (p. 307) Nevertheless, some 
recent experiments of Prof. ‘Tyndall seem definitively to conclude 
the question in the opposite direction. And M. Pasteur, the 
eminent French microscopist, unites with Prof. Tyndall in defini- 
tively rejecting the hypothesis of “spontaneous generation.” 
“Elle est inattaquable,” he writes, “cette conclusion que j’ai 
déja formulée: dans l'état actual de la science l’hypothése de la 
génération spontanée est une chimeére.” * Whatever may be the 
preponderance of sentiment on this question in France, the doc- 
trine has few supporters in England—the recent and careful ex- 
periments of Prot I yvndall + seeming to prove bevond rational 
doubt that organisms cannot develop in an infusion in which they 
have been completely destroyed, or from which they have been 
wholly expelle d, under circumstances whic h prec lude contact 
with the atmosphere 


Letter to Prof. Tynda Valur Fel rv 17, 1876 


t bode his ast ul /to Dr. Bastian \ nth Century, March, 1878. 
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Anthropology. 12° pp. 548. With forty-nine wood-cuts. By 
Dr. Paut Topinarb. Preface by Professor PAUL BRroca., 
Translated from the French by Roserr T. H. BARTLEY, 
M.D. London: Chapman and Hall; Philadelphia: J. B. 
Lippincott and Co. 1879. 


M. Broca, in his agreeable preface to Dr. ‘Topinard’s work 
on Anthropology, gives us the natural history of the volume. 
Moved by the want of a treatise, pure and simple, on Anthro- 
pology, “the founders of the ‘ Bibliothéque des Sciences Contem- 
poraines’ have felt it incumbent upon them to step in, and to 
confide to Dr. ‘Topinard the difficult task of elucidating, in a sin- 
gle volume, a science of vast dimensions in process of rapid de- 
velopment” (pp. 8-9). And M. Broca, who is himself an au- 
thority in this branch of science, cordially indorses the author as 
one “ who is thoroughly equal to the task.” 

It was under circumstances thus auspicious that the fine 
treatise under notice was conceived and completed. And its 
character certainly justifies the wisdom of those who conceived 
and brought it forth. 

At the outset of his volume the author clears away the rub- 
bish and lays the foundation of its superstructure. After giving 
his own dejinition of the subject, and the definitions of MM. 
Broca, Bertillon,and De Quatrefages, he clearly states the line of 
divergence of Anthropology from the allied sciences of Ethnology 
and Ethnography. ‘The definition of the subject, as given by M. 
Quatrefages is, perhaps, the most concise, viz. : “ Anthropology is 
the natural history of Man, considered monographically, as a 
zoologist studying an animal would understand it” (p. 2). 

The author discusses the subject of “ Man, considered in his 
ensemble, and in his relation with animals.” To this topic Part 
| is devoted. In Part II, “The races of mankind” are consid- 
ered, and the variety, typical characteristics and classification 
of the genus homo are reviewed at length, together with the 7zfluence 
du milieu ott tl se trouve placé, etc.,on the development of the species, 
forming the most instructive part of his work. ‘The origin 
of man” constitutes Part III, in which the various hypothe- 
ses of “the origin of the species,” from the “transformation,” 
hypothesis of Lamarck to that of “natural selection” of Darwin, 
are discussed with admirable impartiality, and in a most judicious, 
reverent spirit. After presenting Von Haeckel’s grand scheme 
of the descent—or should we not rather say, ascent /—ot man trom 
an albumoid clot in the Laurentian period, down to the man-ape, 
and thence to all the modern improvements on him which are to 
be found in a Newton or a Von Haeckel, our author observes : 

“This theory is painful and revolting to those who delight to 


surround the cradle of. humanity with a brilliant aureole; and if 


we were to boast of our genealogy and not of our actions, we 
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might, indeed, consider ourselves humiliated. * * * But, after 
all, what matter to science |is}the regret or complaint of some 
people? * * * Man is not at liberty to put or not to puta 
curb upon the functional activity of his brain. His spirit of in- 
quiry is the most noble, the most irresistible of his attributes; and, 
as M. Gabriel de Mortellet said at the [late] meeting of the Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Science, his characteristic is 
here;"’ that is, in freedom of intellectual conviction, “ and not in 
religiousness ” (pp. 533-534). 

The author is most eloquent in setting forth the claims of 
science to our homage, and in enlarging upon the advantage of 
civilization, which he rightly traces to the progress of knowledge. 
But, while his views in this respect are worthy of him and his 
subject, we cannot believe that the best types of the modern 
“man-ape ” manifest any decline in the religious characteristics, 
except it be in respect of those traditional and doctrinal beliefs, 
forms, symbols and ritual observances, which form no essential part 


of the truly religious life The best test of the religious charac- 
teristic may be found in the growth of the ethical sense and the 
sacrifices that one is willing to make for the sake of the truth. 


Were Dr. ‘Topinard himself to be judged by this standard of 


*religiousne oS, we 


re confident he would not be found wanting. 
His volume, indeed, affords sufficient evidence that he is imbued 
with the spirit of the early Christian martyrs, willing to sacrifice 
and to be sacrificed in behalf of the cause of truth, the object of 
supreme love of every devotee of true science. ; 

Dr. Topinard’s work isa model of arrangement. Its pages are 
enriched with the researches of men, both of the past and present, 
eminent in science and philosophy, giving them an erudition 
which greatiy augments their value. ‘The translation deserves 
praise, also; and yet it could have been improved by being less 
literal ' 


Estheti 12° pp. 423. By EuGrEne VEron. Translated 
from the French by W. H. ArRMstronG, B.A. London: 
Chapman and Hall; Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott and 


Co 1579. 


M. VERON, in his volume on .#s¢hetics, discusses the science 
ot art, or art troma s« lentific point of view.—.#sthetics proper, 
taking every possible occasion to combat the false views and 
methods held and pursued by “the talented men who constitute 
the Académie des Beaux-Arts.” “ All the teaching of 7’ Ecole des 
Beaux-Arts,” he asserts. “is directed to the continual reiteration 
of what has been done by the artists of dead forms of civilization, 
until its pupils become almost incapable of producing anything 
but more or less unsuccessful fasticcros’’ (imitations). 
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The author argues with much force and consistency that of 
the three methods open to the artist, viz: imitation of past art, 
realistic copying, and “ manifestation of individual impressions” 
—artistic ideal—the latter is the true one. In the first method, 
he says, “ emotion, conviction, sincerity, spontaneity—everything 
in fact that constitutes true art, is eliminated at a blow ”(p. xxiii). 
The second method possesses some advantage over the first 
“ because it is almost impossible for the artist to disappear entirely 
behind reality.” The third, “the determinant and essential 
constituent of art,” our author says, “is the personality of the 
artist,” that is to say, the artistic sense in him which interprets 
and gives objectivity “to those things which excite his own 
emotions.” As the “ source of all poetry is the soul of the poet,” 
so that of all true art is the esthetic faculty. 

The author elaborates his ideas with painstaking par- 
ticularity, and with a profusion of illustration which is almost 
wearisome to the appreciative or sympathizing reader. “ Art in 
truth,” he very well says, “ addresses all the feelings without 
exception ;—hope and fear, joy or grief, love or hatred. It in- 
terprets every emotion that agitates the human breast, and never 
troubles itself with its relations to visible, or ideal perfection. It 
even expresses what is ugly and horrible, without ceasing to be 
art and worthy of admiration. The battle-field of Eylau, the 
hideous and awful torments of the damned, the crimes and 
ignominies of the ferocious beasts who, under the name of Cxsars, 
struck so great horror into Roman civilization—have not 
these afforded to Gros, to Dante, to Tacitus, opportunities for 
magnificent works whose models would hardly be found in the 
world of the intellectualists?” (p.97). And he cites examples 
of the horrifying in Greek art, such as the behavior of Achilles 
and Agamemnon in the Iliad; “the corpse of Hector dragged 
round the tomb of Patroclus;” the self-mutilation of CEdipus; 
Hercules destroying his children; “ Medusa cutting the throats 
of her sons to avenge herself upon a rival;”’ the Furies pursuing 
Orestes; the portraits of ugly or horrible figures or characters, 
as a Nero, or a Quasimodo, etc., claiming, and we think correctly, 
that the admiration these scenes and pictures excite is not merely 
due to imitation in which the artist has indulged, but rather “ to 
the genius of the men who have so thoroughly understood and 
delineated them. In sum, what seems so fine to us is, not the 
originals, but their portraits; and fora similar reason, the por- 
trait of a Quasimodo may be a beautiful work of art” (p. 103). 

M. Véron’s work ts a masterly production, a little laborious in 
detail, perhaps, but full of bright thoughts, strong points and 
sound instruction,and presented ina vein of charming vivacity so 
characteristic of the French mind. ‘The translator has succeeded 
admirably in preserving the striking peculiarities of French style 
of thought and diction; and the publishers are equally happy in 
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their selection of authors and subjects for their “ Library of 
Contemporary Science.” 


PHILOSOPHY, 


Conscience Boston Monday Lectures. 12° pp. 276. By 
JosePH Cook. Boston: Houghton, Osgood & Co. 1879. 


Mr. Cook names his Lectures somewhat after the fashion of Ste. 
Beuve lhey have another noticeable peculiarity in the animated 
ind picturesque “ Preludes” that introduce them, and turn upon 
matters of loudest contemporary report or most lively interest, thus 
rousing the mindsof the audience toa proper degree of attention, and 
smoothing the way, so to spe ik, for the graver logic of the addresses. 
hese last are on the theme of Conscience and Heredtty, discussed 
in a style that has made Mr. Cook one of our most popular public 
lecturers. His manner is very assured, emphatic and arresting, 
brimful of pulmonary logic, in fact,and his ideas come to him, or 
he brings them along with him, somewhat peremptorily, from avery 
broad and varied field of reading and study. Thereis nothing prosy 


or conventional in histatter. He aims at the striking and orginal, 
though his logic in his most ambitious efforts becomes somewhat 
forced and even fantastic. In his lecture on Consctence, he talks 
of “Solar self-culture’”’ and maintains with great force of illus- 


tration that culture gives a light to the human eye and countenance 
which is never seen on the face of the gross or the stupid, or in 
the aspect of animals. In proving this he exhibits the glowing 
vigor of the literary athlete ; and few in return would be disposed 
to make any objection to the word “Solar,’’ or even to 
his suggestion that something of the same light might have made 


itself visible in the ‘Transfiguration of Christ. In the PAvstcal 
Tangibleness of the Moral Law, he presents a powerful exposition 
of upward and downward as indications of moral condition. 


The “ upw ird ”’ gestures of men tend, in short, to express levita- 
tion and goodness, and tend also to illustrate the ascension of our 
|.ord, Christ, a consideration of much emphasis. But the “‘ down- 
ward ” of look, head etc., is indicative of badness and inferiority. 
In this way he erects, as he says himself, “two pillars, gorgeous 
marble shafts—solar light and moral gravitation, at the porch 
of the temple” of science. It is certainly easier to admire those 
pillars than it would be to pull them down—or try to do so. 

Mr. Cook is orthodox in his religious views, holding the custo- 
mary ideas of revelation He dislikes and denounces the memory 
of Thomas Paine in the old-fashioned mode of “ sixty years sink ec: 
and has a sharp and rather scolding tongue for such heterodox and 
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mistaken individuals; rejoicing (in Prelude Consctence : First Cause 
as Personal, p. 144), over the collapse of the Paine Memorial Hall, 
in Boston. He has little patience with the religion of science and 
controverts the positivism of Huxley, Stuart Mill, Tyndall, and 
others. In his lecture styled, Shakespeare on Consctence, he is 
supposed to annihilate ‘Tyndall with the speech of poor Edmund 


in Avae Lear. 


Heredity: Boston Monday Lectures. 12° pp. 270. By JosePH 
Cook. Boston: Houghton, Osgood & Co. 1879. 


In his volume on /Zeredity, Mr. Cook treats of Hereditary Descent 
in Anctent Greece ; of Maudsiey’s ideas on the same subject; Weces- 
sary. Beliefs; Darwin's Pangenesis ; the Origin of Conscience 
Uniltkeness in Organisms, &c. He sharply criticises the modern 
views concerning life and its origin, holding, in respect of these 
questions, the ground of a doubter and maintaining the essential 
distinctness of spirit and matter against Hiickel and other Monists 
of the age, who, finding their litthke atoms and gemmules at work 
far inward and beyond the ken of the unassisted eye, have 
reached the “hard-pan ” of all organic life, and yet cannot explain 
how these microsconte energies got their first impulse. Mr. 


Cook expresses his own idea in his own wa" 


“When God creates germinal matter, to be used as the basis of the 
career of an individual human life, he, out of the omnipotent power of the 
universe, brings into existence what we call the gloved-hand, or bioplasm ; 
then he locks with it an immaterial or ungloved hand, which we call the 
soul. The two hands come into existence together. Lotze denies the 
theory of the pre-existence of the soul. gut the ungloved-hand does not 
iepend for its existence on the gloved-hand. We talk of matter as if it were 
ahand, and nota glove witha hand init. So far as matter is inert, it is a 
vlove only. This glove may be taken off The supersensible reality at the 

re of it, the spirit God, and is indestructible. That supersensible 


t 
ock in with the other hand, and thus the 
Divine spirit and the soul, which the Spirit has created and upheld, the flesh 
dropped, the glove thrust away, exist forever locked together.” (p. 190). 


reality, the glove taken off, may 


This brief citation illustrates the revefnd author's free and 
easy semi-theologico, semi-scientifico, semi-rational method in 
treating the subject of final causes. The “ gloved-hand”’ hypo- 
thesis 1s a fitting companion of the “cloven foot ” hypothesis. 
And yet his philosophy of the subject is such a compound of 
theologico- rational ideas as to be objectionable to both classes. He 
dogmatizes in respect of the disputed hypothesis of “ soul,” and 
* spirit,” and “ God,” and dogmatism in the domain of reason is 
an unmitigated offence to the rational mind. If it be necessary 
to dogmatize, let its exercise be confined to the pulpit or platform. 
It possesses a certain charm to the ignorant when spoken, but has 
a graceless look when written. ‘The author’s ideas of matter and 
mind, life and soul are similar to those promulgated by Manes, in 
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early Christian times, under the guise of the contemned “ Mani- 
chean philosophy,” which assumed the existence of a psychical 
essence distinct from, and independent of, matter, and that the 
latter was Inert, dead, having no power of itself “‘to change its 
state.” It is needless to say that such a view of this subject is 
entirely opposed to some of the most obvious truths of science; 
as for example, the unity of matter and force, body and mind. 
Whatever view we take of that which lies beyond our ken, it ill 
becomes us to stultify our Common reason by assuming what we 
have no logical right to assume. If the existence of a Supreme 
Being and a Future Life, or that of sprit itself, for example, 
cannot be postulated without dissociating force and matter—a 
fact unthinkable—let the idea be held in suspense, or abandoned 
iltogether. Most men, we believe, would prefer to be rational 
and mortal, than to be irrational and immortal—sensible sinners, 
rather than idiotic saints. 

In all these matters, we commend to the Rey. Joseph Cook 
the advice of the learned dialectician, Bishop Butler, who 
preferred to give up the most vital doctrine of Christian faith, 
rather than to abjure reason. “Let reason be kept to,” he 
observes, “and if any part of our si riptural account of the re- 
demption of the world by Christ can be shown to be really 
contrary to it, let the Scriptures in the name of God, be given 
up.” (daalogy, Part Il, c. i, p. 229. Bohn’s Edition) 

In all things pertaining to the realm of the knowable and 
thinkable Mr. Cook’s writings are pleasant reading, and it is to be 
regretted that he has a habit of wandering out of that realm. 

he volumes under notice are written earnestly and eloquently 
and are well worth attention. ‘They cannot be read at ease or ina 
sleepy mood; but will inevitably stir up many feelings of dissent 
ind controversy; and, in so doing, excite that sort of mental 
exercise which is so beneficial to the thinking faculties. 


Philosophy Historical and Critical. 12° pp.598. By ANDRE 
LerEVRE. ‘Translated with an Introduction by A. H. 
KEANE, B. A. London: Chapman and Hall; Philadel- 
phia: J. B. Lippincott and Co. 1879. 


M. Lerévre’s historical critique on philosophy, which forms 
a part of “ The Library of Contemporary Science,” in course of 
DD iblication by the Messrs. I Ippincott, deserves a wide welcome 
from the American public. While the author is a pronounced 
‘Materialist ” of the most ultra type, boldly declaring that thought 


loes not “outlive the person, nor the person the living body ” 


$05), he possesses suc h a mastery of his subjec - ind presents 
it in a manner so logically consistent throughout as to render his 


pages exceedingly entertaining reading to those of any persuasion 
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or following that have outgrown dependence upon “leading 
strings.” 

Part first of the PA/osephy is devoted to the history of the 
subject. Beginning with the cosmogonies of the peoples of re- 
mote antiquity, he advances to the doctrines of the ancient Greeks, 
as represented by such men as Thales, Epicurus and Democritus, 
the German poets, etc., and traces the decadence of the Greek 
schools and the rise of those which he terms the Greco-Oriental, 
which led to the theosophy of Christianity and the class of philoso- 
phers of the middle ages known as the “Schoolmen.” ‘Then fol- 
lows a critical study of the systems of thought prevalent during the 
Renaissance, and lastly, but by no means leastly, those of modern 
times, embracing a period from Francis Bacon to Herbert Spen- 
cer. The last-named period will command the greatest interest, 
is it is one of great intellectual activity, and embraces a diversi- 
fied class of thinkers unsurpassed in logical acumen and depth 
of research by that of any period in the history of the world. 
Unlike most other historians of philosophy, the author does not 
confine himself exclusively to the narrative method. On the con- 
trary, his intellectual appetite and digestion are so keen and pow- 
erful as to enable him to devour and dissolve doctrines the most 
incongruous, and systems the most contradictory. ‘The meta- 
physics of the Schoolmen, the deism of the “ Sensualists,” as rep- 
resented by Locke, the Rationalism of the « ighteenth century of 
Diderot and the Encyclopedists, German Idealism, as represented 
by Kant, and the Rationalism of the past and present—all wither 
before the magic of his touch, leaving a residuum in which he 
finds no trace of anvthing but the elements of Objective Philoso- 
phy—Positivism. Of Rationalism M. Lefévre writes in this char- 
icteristic and rather dogmatic fashion: “ Rationalism and its va- 
rieties have for a long time had nothing to teach us. It has ever 
been ‘the same note, the same entertainment,’ from the days of 
Parmenides and Anaxagoras. Philosophy has two poles, material- 
ism and idealism, between which Rationalism oscillates, more or 
less strongly attracted or repelled, according to the individual tem- 
peraments, the state of the sciences, the authority of the masters, 
the fashion of the times. !f the truth les between the two, 
French eclecticism has discovered it. But 72 medio vitrtus,a maxim 
doubtful in morals, has no place in philosophy ”’ (pp. 408-409). 
This is certainly a rather summary way of disposing of a system, 
the adherents of which embrace such names as J. Stuart 
Mill, Herbert Spencer and Von Hartmann. Of the latter’s ideal 
Rationalism, the author, with less truth than force, says it reduces 
“nature to a sort of geometry suspended in space ” (p. 407). 

Part Second of the work is devoted to an exposition of “ Ob- 
jective Philosophy,” in which the author endeavors to rebuild the 
cosmos, which he had previously rudely pulled down, according 
to the methods of exact science. Beginning with the primary 
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elements of matter, he advances with rapid strides from the atom 
to the molecule, and from the molecule to the sidereal orbs that 
swing in space, and from these to the evolution of life and mind 
in the human organism, ending with an interesting chapter on 
the government of society—“ The intellectual mechanism in 
presence of the universe and society,” as he terms it. We cannot 
follow him here through all the complexities of his subject. To 
such as are familiar with the course of scientific thought it is need- 
less; to such as have not had that advantage, nothing less than a 
liberal abstract of the author’s views would suffice to enlighten 
them 

The translator writes an introduction to the work, in which he 
controverts in doubtful taste the materialistic views of the author, 
with the avowed object of forestalling his conclusions, so that this 
admirable “survey of the philosophies” “ may be perused by the 
ordinary reader without much danger to the ‘ faith that is in him.’’ 
\s an offset to this fault, however, he has presented the French in 
felicitous English, for which all readers, 
cannot but be grateful. 


ordinary ” or otherwise, 


The Ri ign of the Stetes 


4 


12° pp. 248. By FREpERIC May 
Hottanp. New York: Charles P. 


Somerby. 1879. 


Few subjects possess more curious interest in these times of 
effeminate profligacy than the character of the Stoics; and this 
very comprehensive and valuable little book, giving their history 
and character, so curiously, but erroneously, derived from the 
pro] ylon or pore h of an ancient temple or museum, and remem- 
bered as the noblest or most heroic of the ancient philosophies, 
will, we cannot doubt, receive a wide welcome. ‘The philosophy 
of the Stoics was in truth the most advanced of these, being 
founded on the common nature of man and the practical duties 
of life rather than on any theory of the supernatural, such as be- 
wildered the intellects of men in the speculations of the sophists 
and the school of Plato. Ihe Stoics, from the first, tried to ex- 
clude the deities from the grand argument; and if they continued 
to refer to them, it was only or chiefly in deference to the 
opinions of people in general. Many of them denied the exist- 
ence of personal deities,and maintained that what was called 
Zeus or Jove, meant the power of matter, acting under some 
general law of nature Stoicism was, in fact, the doctrine of free 
thought, liberty and social progress; and a good share of its spirit 
was transferred to the new system of moral or religious doctrines, 


under the name of Christianity. But it could never reconcile 


t 


itself to the dogmas of the Christian faith. By these, it was over- 
powered and set aside for a thousand years. In the fifteenth 


century, the displace ed philosophy began to reassert itself—" with 
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a difference,” yet sufficiently to establish the kinship. If it would 
not be “to consider too curiously,” one might fancy that if 
Christianity had not risen in Judea, the world might have had its 
Comtism and positive philosophy over a thousand years ago. 
All the tendencies of Stoicism were in the direction of “Positivism” 
—that is, of rational investigation and thought; and it might be 
maintained, with a good show of reason, that the Christian 
system gave renewed life to those metaphysical sophistries 
and supernatural speculations which were dying out under 
the imperial Stoicism of the Roman Empire. ‘The reaction 
was, at any rate, a signal one; and perhaps none of our philoso- 
phers has as yet tried properly to estimate it. Of course, those 
who scoff at the positivists and their system of .Vatura naturans, 
will think the world was all the better for that silencing of the 
old Stoics, and may probably hope that something of the same 
fate is in store for the new Stoics. 

Mr. Holland’s little book, in its record of the Stoics and their 
illustrious professors, and in its quotations from their teachings 
and proverbs, is one of the most valuable helps for those who 
would understand the character of human progress in the depart- 
ed ages, and follow the course of mental and moral philosophy in 
our own day. 


MEDICINE AND HYGIENE, 


Transactions of the Homeopathic Medical Soctety of the 
State of New York, for the year 1878. 8° pp. 477. Edited 
by Drs. A. K. Hitt and H. L. WALDbo, Secretaries. 


Ir is interesting to turn over the nicely printed pages of this 
work and note the improved character of their contents. ‘The 
various department-committees, or Bureaux of Medicine and 
Surgery, are nearly all represented in the volume, with practical 
contributions of more than average merit, of importance to the 
medical practitioner. ‘To distinguish would be invidious, of 
course, and we do not intend to do so in this place, but simply to 
express our satisfaction at the industry displayed by the members 
of the Society, and the interest manifested by them in improving 
the grade of medical education, which is sadly in need of 
improvement. 


What our Girls Ought to Know. 12° pp. 261. By Mary 
J. SrupLtey, M.D. New York: M. L. Holbrook & Co. 
1579. 
In this little volume of Dr. Studley, the fair author has taken 
for her text a very appropriate sentiment from Herbert Spencer, 
which we approve : 
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“As vigorous health, and its accompanying high spirits, are 
larger elements of happiness than any other things whatever, the 
teaching how to maintain them is a teaching that yields to no 
other whatever.” 

Acting upon this sentiment, the truth of which ts self-evident, 
the author addresses herself to the “dear girls,” for whom she 
writes, In a manner as chaste and direct as forcible and 
elegant While she does not attempt to tell “our girls * all they 
ought to know, for what book could contain so much ?—she tells 
them things it is not safe for them to be ignorant of—things in 
their daily walk in life, the ignorance or disregard of which 
prevents them from doing and becoming their best 

There is nothing in the volume to condemn and everything to 
praise. ‘The author has culled, from the wisdom of the ages, 
from Homer, Moses, Solomon and Plato; Jesus, Socrates, Dr 
Johnson, Voltaire, Kingsley, Harriet Martineau, Emerson and 
other writers of ancient and modern times, grains of truth most 
important for girls—and boys—to possess. ‘The opening chapter, 
which is really a physiological proem, is an exhortation to “study 


(sod’ poem, the human body showing the relation of health 


and beauty, and the necessity of securing the former if one would 


possess the ter. “Kach one of you,” sne eloquently says, 
addressing - dear girls, “has the right to be perfectly beautiful 

so living you shall be perfectly healthy.” And again, 
says the ior: “ To be truly beautiful, with the unfading 
beauty of health and culture of mind and soul, which good health 
makes possible, is to grow beautiful as long as you live ” (p. 23). 
\ge, she rightly urges, ought to improve the physiognomy of any 
woman or man and would do sO, Were her lite OT his 
regulated conformably to those conditions of being which the 
highest in us so ardently longs for he mos 


timely lesson tor 

young ol either sex to learn is, that pe rfect virtue and pertect 
health are interdependent, and that both are essential to ideal 
comeliness of body and mind ity. 


It is to be hoped that Dr. Studley’s eloquent little volume will 
be widely read and duly apprecl ited 


Fly tene of the Brain and Nerves, and the Cure of Nervous- 
Hess. 12 pp. 279. By M. 1.. Hortsprook, M.D. New York 
M | Holbrook & Co 18758 


Vue //ygiene of the Brain is not designed to enlarge the 
bounds ot knowledge In respect Ol the functions and care of the 
brain and nervous system. It is rather an attempt to popularize, 
Dt ring into general ippreciation, the knowledge of thos 


i hich students of physiology alr ly possess, but too 


yer W 


Olten ignore. 
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The work is divided into two parts. Part I begins with a 
description of the brain and nervous system, to which four brief 
chapters are devoted. Then follows a short discussion of the 
nervous function and its chief disorder, zervousness. ‘To the cure 
of this protean disorder the author gives two chapters full of 
sensible suggestions, well worthy a careful perusal. This part 
of his book closes with a chapter of quotations on various subjects 
of moment, connected with mental hygiene, from the writings of 
distinguished scientists and physicians. 

The most attractive part of the volume, at least to “ Jenkins,” 
is Part II, in which the “physical and intellectual habits of 
distinguished men and women,” and many men and women of 
less note, are described by themselves in the form of letters to the 
author. We will not attempt to pass judgment upon those letters lest 
our critical propensity—if it be a “ propensity,” and we suppose it 
is—get the better of us; we will only venture to remark that while 
some of them are instructive and interesting, all are curious and 
amusing. One thing is most conspicuous in all of them, 272. : 
the facility with which men and women, distinguished or other- 
wise, lapse into cheap autobiography when an opportunity to do 
so presents itself. 

This is, however, no detraction of the author’s own contri- 
butions to his work, which are most timely and judicious. 


LAW. 


A Treatise on the Law of Railroad and other Securities, tn- 
cluding Municipal Aid Bonds. 8 pp. 707. By LEONARD 
A. Jones, Esq. Boston: Houghton, Osgood and Co. 1879. 


Tuts excellent treatise on the Law ef Ratlroad and other 
Securities is designed by the author to supplement his recent treatise 
on the Law ef Mortgages of Real Property. Without entering into 
the details of the topics with which the work deals, it will be suf- 
ficient to say that it meets a want in the legal profession which 
has not before been adequately met. Indeed, this want is of 
quite recent origin; the securities of which the book treats being, 
for the most part, to use the language of the author, “the out- 
growth of the recent extraordinary development of the railroad 
system of this country.” 

This rapid and unparalleled growth of the railroad system in 
the United States has given rise to an unparalleled amount of 
legislation by the different States on the subject. We cannot, 
perhaps, present the bearings of this treatise on this complication 
of legislative affairs, and show its ra/son d’étre to better advantage 
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than by quoting the precise language of the learned author himself : 


In nearly all the States,” he writes, “there have been enacted, in dif- 
ferent terms, general statutes authorizing railroad companies to convey theit 


franchises and property in mortgage; statutes giving laborers and con- 
tractors special liens upon railroads for work done and materials used in 
their construction and repair; and statutes authorizing the purchasers of 
railroads upon foreclosure sales to organize new corporations to hold and 
operate them Chere have also been enacted numerous statutes relating to 
mortgages of rolling stock ; to the making of foreclosure sales ; to the rights 
ind duties of me rivaue trustces, and to the appointment of Receivers The 
granting of municipal aid to railroads has been either the subject of consti- 


tutional or legislative provisions in almost all the States” (/’re/ace, pp. 6-7). 

he author has treated his subject with a thoroughness that 
seems to be exhaustive His work is a model in its method and 
arrangement, as well as in typographical excellence; written with 
studied precision of speech; and shows on every vage unmistak- 
able indications of conscientious scholarship and painstaking in- 
dustry he utility of the work is enhanced by a comprehensive 
index, a table of contents, and a complete table of cases cited in 
the text, with corresponding referene: it cannot fail to receive 
a hearty welcome from the legal profession 


EDUCATION, 


Ln Int luction to thi Rhythm aha Mets i Of the Clas sical 


Languages. lo which are added the Lyric parts of the 
Medea of Euripides and the \ntigone ol Sophos les, with 
Rhythmical Schemes and Commentary. 8" pp. 198. By 
Dr. |. HEINRICH SCHMID lr. from the German, with 


the author’s sanction, by JouN Wittiams Wuitrer, Ph. D., 
\ssistant Professor of Greek in Harvard University. Bos- 
ton: Ginn & Heath, Publishers. 1878. 


Heke is a work that almost makes us regret our school days 
We all remember the terrors of scansion, an art bearing the same 
relation to the music of Greek verse that the dry and cumbrous 
nomenclature of botany bears to the floral kingdom Scansion, as 
commonly practised, serves only to mar the music and conceal 
the fine distinctions of poetry Now, all this will be changed 
In place of the fallacy that Greek rhythmic is distinguished only 
by one long and one short time, Dr. Schmidt discovers “ notes of 
six different values, ranging from five-eighths to a sixteenth, the 
ordinary short being the eighth.’ trom this, a musical system, 
very expressive and not too intricate, is established; the study 
of rhythmic and metric is made a delight, bringing constantly its 
own rew ird We turn eagerly to oul old beloved poets, ind find 
every verse beaming upon us with unwonted attractiveness, re- 
vealing new beauties to mind and ear. 


he translator has yreatly increased the value of the book by 
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adding three indexes, and he has substituted for the German 
illustrative quotations, verses from our well-known English poets. 
It would be unjust to dismiss the work without a word of hearty 
praise for the manner in which the publishers have presented it 
to the public. 


English Synonymes. Explained in Alphabetical Order, with 
copious Illustrations and Examples drawn from the best 
Writers. ‘To which is now added an Index to the Words. 
12° pp. 856. By GrorGre Crapp, A. M. New Edition, 
with additions and corrections. New York: Harper & 
Brothers. 1879. 


EVERY editor, writer, speaker and teacher, in short, every per- 
son who uses the English language and wishes to use it correctly 
and to the best effect, is indebted to the Messrs. Harper for this 
admirable new edition of a standard work. As no work on Eng- 
lish Synonymes can compare with Crabb’s, so no edition of it 
equals this one for compactness, clearness of print, and general 
presentation. Let every one buy it and use it. Indeed, we are 
not sure but editors would do themselves a good turn by present- 
ing a copy to each of their “regular contributors,” and thus re- 
lieve themselves from the mental strain of revising so many man- 
uscripts which, however important in matter, are yet so often 
slovenly written. 


flow to Learn Russian; A Manual for Students of Russian. 
12° pp. 567. By Henry Riota. With a preface by W. R. 


S. Ratsron, M. A. Boston: Houghton, Osgood & Co. 
1878. 


Key to the Exercises of the Manual for “Students of Russian. 
12° pp. 125. By Henry Rota. Boston: Houghton, 
Osgood & Co. 1878. 


RECENT events have done much to arouse an interest in the 
language and literature of Russia. But, perhaps even in this the 
pen has been mightier than the sword, and the novels of 
Tourgenieff have attracted more students than the _ political 
prominence achieved by his country. ‘The universal belief that 
the acquirement of the Russian language presents insurmountable 
difficulties is a fallacy, arising naturally from the lack, hitherto, 
of a really good grammar. ‘This fatal defect is now most ably 
remedied by the J/anua/ of Mr. Riola. His pages fully prove his 
assertion that the prominent features of the language are clear- 
ness and methodical arrangement, and that Russian is easy of 
acquirement by dint of average diligence and perseverance. 
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His method is a modified Ollendorfhan. ‘To pronunciation he 
devotes an elaborate treatise, supplemented with tables of 
reference. The chapter on orthography is admirably clear and 


full. He makes comparatively easy the mastery of inflections 
and terminations. In the exposition of the verb, he follows the 
best Russian grammarians, replacing the usual numerous sub- 
divisions by two conjugations merely, subdivided into only ten 
FiVi 


classes, and ig to each verb three branches—present, past and 
iterative (nd thus onward, through nouns, adverbs and _ pre- 
positions, he makes the path smooth and the wavy plain. His 
illustrations and tables are both copious and _ helpful In fine, 
while the J/anua/ cannot take the place of a scientific grammar, 
it is admirably adapted to serve as a means of entrance upon the 
rich fields of Sclavonic literature. 


An Introduction to the Greek of the New Testament. 12° pp. 


7 
By Geo. L. Cary. Andover: Warren F. Draper. 187 


q. 

luis is an elementary work, designed for the use of such as 
desire to read the New Testament in the original, and who yet 
have no knowledge of Greek It has been already used with 
good success, and a careful examination of its pages explains the 
pleasing fact The many peculiarities of the New ‘Testament 
idiom are made exceedingly simple and easy to master; while the 
numerous and confusing references to classical authors which 
abound in out larger works have been either omitted entirely 
or thrown into brackets lhe battle that rages around the doc- 
trine of eternal punishment, for instance, Is driving many to a 
study of the origin il text lo this highly laudable purpose Mr. 
Cary’s treatise is a valuable aid. 


Vother Play and Nursery Songs. (\lustrated by fifty engrav- 
ings, with notes to mothers. 4° pp.192. ‘Translated from the 
German of FRIEDERICH FRorEBEi., by Misses F. E. Dwicus 
and JoseEPHINE JARViIs. Boston: Messrs. Lee and Shepard; 
New York: Chas. IT. Dillingham. 1879. 


He English admirers of Von Froebel will be pleased with 
this translation of his Wether Play and Nursery Songs. Vhe gen- 


tle simplicity and kindly spirit which animate his lines must 


make them a great favorite in the nursery. ‘lhe work contains, 


» his songs which have been UTracs fully rendered into 


in addition 


tT 
English and adapted to music, votes to mothers, by this great 
master of « hild-life. which will be read by them with iffec tronate 


interest 
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Atds to Family Gevernment; or, From the Cradle to the School, 


according to FROEBEL. 12° paper, pp. 208. By BrerRTHA 
Meyer. Tr. from the 2d German Edition, by M. L. 
HoLeprook, M.D. New York: M.L. Holbrook & Co. 
1579. 


Atds to Family Government, by Mrs. Bertha Meyer, a disciple 
of Froebel, has been sufficiently appreciated by the “ American 
Froebel Union ” to be placed by them in their standard library 


for Kindergartens. It is graced with a fine cut of the head of 


Von Froebel. The spirit of this benignant and large-minded Ger- 
man imbues every paragraph of the author and gives pith and 
point to everything she writes. The translator, too, seems to have 
catched her inspiration in rendering the German into grace- 
ful English. It is to be hoped that this “labor of love” may be 
rewarded by the work finding its way into every household where 
there are children, and awakening in parents a wiser interest in 
their little ones. ‘The work concludes with a chapter from Herbert 
Spencer on Zhe Rights ef Children, and the True Principles of 
Family Government. 


HISTORY, 


1 History of Amertcan Literature, 2 Vols. 8° pp. 292-330. 
By Moses Corr Tyter. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
1578. 

Mk. 
his history of American literature, from the d iys of the first colo- 
nists down to the present time. It is a great undertaking, espe- 
( ially as regards the record of what is to be the cone luding portion 
—the record of the last hundred years, when the sphere of native 
effort began to enlarge itself into something like national dimen- 
sions. But the author shows his ability to cope with it, whether we 
regard his judicious arrangement, his acute power of criticism, or 
the love of what is curious or characteristic in the earlier writings 
of the colonists; while his manner of composition is clear and 
forcible, with a very flexible power of expression—the happiest 
and most idiomatic style to be found, perhaps, in any American 
book ; being stronger in texture, so to speak, than that of Irving, 
Prescott or Bancroft, our most distinguished historians. 

In the first of these volumes (1607-1676), we have biogra- 
phical and critical notices of about thirty writers, beginning with 
Captain John Smith, George Percy and William Strachey, who 
wrote on the theme of Virginia, which, if priority alone were to 
be considered, might be called the leading colony in the realm 





yer has given in these volumes the first instalment of 





eet an el 
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of literature; though it was eventually eclipsed by Massachu- 
setts. The American muses were born of maritime adventure 
and the sea; and their “especial pen” was the aforesaid 
Captain John Smith who first opened a way into the heart of 
Virginia-Britannia, as it was affectedly or affectionately termed in 
some of the charters of James | and in other documents. Smith is 
a notable historic figure, and our author presents him in a fair light. 
He says (page 19), that John Smith belonged “to that noble 
type of manhood of which the Elizabethan period produced so 
many examples—the man of action who was also a man of letters, 
the man of letters who was also a man of action: the wholesom- 
est type of manhood anywhere to be found ; body and brain both 
active, both cultivated; the mind not made fastidious and morbid 
by too much bookishness, nor coarse and dull by too little; not 
a doer who is dumb, not a speech-maker who cannot do; the 
knowledge that comes of books widened and freshened by the 
knowledge that comes of experience; the literary sense fortified 
by common-sense; the bashfulness and delicac \ of the scholar 
hovering as a finer presence above the forceful audacity of the man 
of the world; at once bookman, penman, swordsman, diplomat, 
sailor, courtier, orator. Of this type of manhood, spacious, strong, 
refined, and sane, were the best men of the Elizabethan time.” 
And at page 37: “ Over all his personal associates in American 
adventure he seems to tower, by the natural loftiness and reach 
of the perception with which he grasped the significance of their 
vast enterprise, and the means of its success. Asa writer his 
merits are really great—clearness, force, vividness, picturesque 
and dramatic energy, a diction racy and crisp * * * * during 
the first two decades of the seventeenth century he did more than 
iny other Englishman to make an American nation and an 


American literature possible.” This quotation—which also serves 
to give a good idea of the author’s peculiartelicity of expression, 
presents a high estimate of Captain Smith, a higher perhaps, than 
many would be willing to accept. Yet Smith was truly a man of 


mark ; and it was only the other day, at the auction of the Brinley 
Collection in New York, that one of the oldest editions of his 
famous //istory ef Virginia and the Somers Islands brought the 
handsome sum of $1,800, cheerfully paid by Mr. Kalbfleisch. 
\fter Smith came William Strachey, one of the literary mariners 
of England, who tormed part of the flotilla, under Sir Thomas Gates 
ind George Somers, which was wrecked on the coast ot “ the still- 
vexed Bermoothes.””. On his safe arrival in Virginia, Strachey 
wrote a “True Reportory of the Wrack and Redemption of Sir 
Thomas Gates, Kt., upon and from the Islands of the Bermu- 
das,” &c. ‘This narrative, bearing the date of 1610, furnished 
Shakespeare with the fine, fantastic ideas and descriptions to be 
found in his play of Ze Zempest. Strachey’s style is very labored 


and intens¢ a style that certainly leaves, for that reason, a strong 
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impression on the reader’s fancy. His Report conveys a lively 
notion of the storm-spirits and other fantastic creatures of the air 
and water, which, in the opinion of the sailors, had a hand in these 
terrible Bermuda hurricanes; and which the dramatist presented 
in the shapes of Ariel, Caliban, &c. 

With an allusion to this storm and its suggestion, Mr. Tyler 
passes on, overlooking what lay somewhat in his way, and might 
have seemed characteristic of the literary thought of that place 
and period. We mean the Virginian vocabulary of Powhatan, 
which Strachey was at pains to collect, and which is highly 
interesting to all philologists for the number of Keltic words 
to be found in it. Suwcguo-hana, for instance, means river and 
water, and it represents a number of old-world rivers, among the 
rest the historic stream of Northern Gaul, running through Paris, 
the Seguana, or, as we now write it, the Sezve. /re meant to go, 
as it does in Latin and other languages. Damisak meant a knife, 
and is the old English word for sword, the origin of our phrase 
damascus-blade, which has nothing to do with an oriental city. 
More than a score of writers, as philologists are aware, have as- 
serted the strong similarity between the Keltiberian dialects and 
those of the native Americans; and Mr. Farrar, especially, argues 
that the roots and word-formations of the Basque are discover- 
able in the old glossaries of the Red Men and the Mexicans. It 
will be remembered that the Virginia region was once called 
Hutttramanaland (White-man’s Land), and /r/and-it-Mikla (the 
Greater Ireland). On the whole, we fancy William Strachey’s 
philology deserved the honor of a paragraph or two, or, at least, 
a foot-note in Mr. ‘Tyler’s history. 

As regards the literature of Virginia, it did not fulfil the prom- 
ise of its first efforts; and Mr. ‘Tyler shows the cause of its infe- 
riority to that of Massachusetts. He says of the early Virginians 
(page 83): “Though they were of the same stock and speech as 
the founders of New England, in ideas they were very different; and 
at once proceeding to incarnate their ideas in the visible frame of 
society, they erected a fabric of church and state which was of 
course a veracious expression of themselves, and which presents an 
almost perfect antithesis to the fabric of church and state which 
at about the same time began to be erected in New England. * * * 
The founders of New England were inclined to settle in groups 
of families forming neighborhoods, villages anc at last cities ; 
from which it resulted that among them there was a constant play of 
mind upon mind; mutual stimulation, mutual forbearance also; like- 
wise an easier and more frequent reciprocation of the social forces 
and benefits; facility in conducting the various industries and 
trades; facility in maintaining churches, schools, and higher literary 
organizations; facility in the interchange of books, letters and the 
like. The course chosen by the founders of Virginia was pre- 
cisely the opposite of this. * * * ‘Their ambition was to be- 
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come territorial lords in Virginia. * * * And many things 
inited to favorthem in tl wish. It was extremely easy to get large 
tracts of land in Virgit * * * Moreover Virginia is veined 
by multitude of 1 J) vers: so th very man who wished 
to segregate himself in his own mansion, amid a vast territorial 
olitude, needed not to wait for the construction of a public road 
to e} e him to get to it . * 8 but by erecting his house 
near to a river nk, he could find almost at his door a conven- 
ient shipping point for the productions of his farm.” No doubt 
the geograp! lelements—too often omitted from such estimates 
will alway e or color the character of a people he 
warm, ris soil of \ nia, encouraging the system of slave 
labor, produced these distinctions in society which prevent any 
community of ide rr of effort between the higher and lower 
classes, and th nd to lessen public spirit and those energies 
or svmpathi of the lect that work themselves out in 
literatur fw t r sor 
Mr | “€ iumMmino tract ot Lew | ngland literature be- 
gins with William Bradford, who came he Mavtlower, and who 
wrote yistorv of the New England j;lantation, work used 
hse nt \ 1s ( y, Nathaniel Morton, author of Vezw 
Fin ana 1/ Mai, 1 by] red n 1600, ind continues with 
Winthrop, | n. G,ooku Wood, losselvn. Hooker. Shepard, 
Cotton. Cl neev, Ward, Roger Williams, &« His treatment of 
Williams rake Ol ot tn post attractive passages of the series: 
for \W ms him | verv beautiful charac cer. ind the 
northern counterpart of the founder of Pennsylvania He was a 
venult ver ol ! rty t best kind of liberty, that of 
he mins nd ft lot those whom his countrvmen regarded 
with contempt. ans adcom [ GIspOsse ss, the red Indians He 
thought those swar cre re d the rights of men,and wished 
to educate ( ve with t 1 as such But the general cry in 
his dav w * The Red-sk must go!’ And they did go with 
L vengeance: \ somewhat milar ery 1s heard in our own day, 
ind it remat to be seen whether or not the quality of our civili- 
tion has cl din. the se of two centuries. Of Roger 
Williams o thor Vs * Never in anything addicted to con- 
cealments, he h put VS¢ \ hut reserve into his writings. 
Chere he still ret ns . Searching for him along the two 
housand printed pages upon which he has stamped his own portrait 
we seem to st ry Val | tallible man, with a large head, 
1warm heart,a healthy body, eloquent and imprudent tongue ; 
not asymmetrical person, pois cool, accurate, circumspect: a 
man very anxio t weg nd to get at the truth, but im- 
patient of slow methods, trust vallantly to his own intuitions, 
v deluded by his own pes; n imaginative, sympathetic, 
iffluent, im man: piimist; his master-passion benev- 
olence | mind ctlariftyvin tself slowly: neve quit settled on 
‘ nt verse: at almost every moment on the watch 
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for some new idea about that time expected to heave in sight; 
never able by the ordinary means of intellectual stagnation to 
win for himself in his lifetime the bastard glory of doctrinal con- 
sistency ; professing many things by turn and nothing long, until 
at last, even in mid-life, he reached the moral altitude of being 
able to call himself only a seeker—in which not ignoble creed 
he continued for the remainder of his days on earth” (1, p. 241- 
242). . These sentences, so just to the first founder of one of our 
sovereign States, will give the reader a pretty good idea of the 
author’s ample and graphic way of dealing with such themes. 
But, having said so much about Roger Williams, why did 
Prof. Tyler slur over, savs phrase, the claims of John Eliot, the 
renowned apostle of the Indians, a man only second to Williams 
himself in the intellectual and governing qualities of his mind? 
Eliot helped largely to advance the cause of literature, though he 
wrote few or none of those polemic al treatises which have been 
noted under that designation. He had the enlarged mind of a 
statesman and a philanthropist; and it is greatly and singularly 
to his honor that he attempted to make the language of the na- 
tive tribes of New England a means of raising them in the scale 
of civilization, and rendering them as free and enlightened as the 
colonists themselves. Like Williams, he thought they were men, 
with some rights which men of the Puritan creed were bound to 
respect. He was a scholar and a linguist, and his Bible, New 
Testament, Psalms and Catechism in the Mohegan language are 
beyond a doubt the greatest curiosities of American literature, 
while they perpetuate a mass of rare information which will yet 
help the cause of literature in general, by means of linguistic 
research. Eliot’s claim to literary distinction would not have 
been denied in his own day. Charles the Second no doubt 
recognized it when Buckingham put into his royal hands the 
large American Bible, turned from the English of King James into 
the choice Mohegan of Aquidneck; and the work was still more 
cordially recognized, subsequently, by the great scholars of France 
ind Germany. ‘Nor was the literary worth of the man less ac- 
knowledged a few weeks ago in New York, when, at the public 
sale of the Brinley collection, Mr. Moore, librarian of the Lenox 
Library, gave $500 for a copy of the Eliot New Testament, pub- 
lished in 1661. ‘Vhe Mohegan Bible brought $1,000, and an- 
other copy, taken by Trumbull, of the Watkins Library, Hartford, 
brought $500. Eliot was really a man of letters and learning, and 
his name and work should have been more than mentioned in a 
history of American literature. Socrates wrote nothing; and yet 
few would think of omitting him in a treatise on the philosophers. 
For the rest, Eliot was the most hard-working literary man of his 
day. He worked for twenty vears at his Mohegan Bible; and Cotton 
Mather, whose general harshness was somewhat softened by his 
kindly regard for puns, anagrams and such cheerful diversions of 
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the intellect, used to pomt to the fact that Eliot, read out in a 
particular way, signified Zoi/e. Mather did not approve of Eliot’s 
courses, the latter always insisting that the Indian rights should 
be re spect dl 

Being in the fault-finding vein, we may observe that, having 
looked for some notice of the writings of Samuel Gorton,—philo- 
opher and founder of the town of Warwick, in Rhode Island,— 
we did not find it. And yet his career would have furnished some 
of those traits and tintings that never come amiss to a writer like 
Mr. Ivier. Gorton was as meteoric a wiiter as Lord Byron and, 
in his own way, as great a genius. He has left writings preserved 
in public and private libraries, such as S¢mplicttie’s Defence 
against Seven-headed Policy; an Antidote against the Common 
Plague of the World (read with unction and profit by Oliver 
Cromwell, to whom it was dedicated); a Commentary on the Gos- 
pel of St. Mathew: Saltmarsh returned from the Dead; the In- 
corruptthl Kev, &« (sorton, largels ifted with the propensity 
to affront some of the best Christians of that day, was denounced 
is a “ wanton gospeller,” and a “ Prodieious minter of exorbitant 
nove Ities: * and the colony of Massachusetts made wat upon him, 
in a manner which the reader may find very agreeably narrated 
in Mr. Gav’s Popular History of the United States, and in Dr. 


Spark’s American Biographies Mr. Tyler might have spared a 
page at least to the career ol one who, with tongue and pen, 
made such a noise in his day, and who was really an educated 
man and a_ philosophical thinker He was sufficiently strong- 


minded to disregard the rm ligious tea hings ind dl yeas of his 


age, scofting at priesthoods and ordained ministries ; s« offing also 
at the received ideas of a future judgment and a future life. He 
had a leaning to pantheism, and asserted that the true Divinity— 
*man Christ,’”—existed in human nature and 
would yet be developed in that character and connection. He 


represents d bv the ‘ 
lived a life of heresy and struggle, and was as great a“ seeker” as 
Roger Williams. Like Williams and Eliot, he had a brotherly feel- 
ing for the “red men,” and dwelt in friendship beside them all 
his life. ‘Taken altogether, the singularity of the man ts as worthy 


of historic record as that of the Mathers 


Mr. ‘Tyler’s second volume—including the names of over one 
hundred writers—brings us down to the year 1765, closing 
with the themes of American journalism, early American colleges, 
and the study of physical science in America; this last depart- 
ment containing a notice of Franklin, discoverer of atmospheric 
electricity, and founder, in 1741, of the first American Magazine. 
The notice has reference to the earlier part of his careet only, the 
conclusion belonging to a future volume. Concerning Franklin, 
Mr. ‘Tyler says: “ At the close of our colonial epoch, Benjamin 
Franklin, then fifty-nine vears of age, was the most illustrious of 
Americans, and one of the most illustrious of men; and his renown 
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rested on permanent and benign achievements of the intellect. 
He was, at that time, on the verge of old age; his splendid career 
as a scientific discoverer and as a citizen seemed rounding to its 
full; yet there then lay outstretched before him—though he knew 
it not—still another career of just twenty-five years in, which 
his political services to his country and to mankind were to bring 
him more glory than he had gained from all he had done before, 
and in which he was to write one book—-the story of his own 
life—that is still the most famous production in American liter- 
ature, that has an imperishable charm for all classes of mankind, 
that has passed into nearly all the literary languages of the globe, 
and that is ‘ one of the half-dozen most widely popular books ever 
printed.””’ (II, p. 252.) 

The second volume concludes with a copious index; and both 
volumes are presented to the public in the best typographical 
style of Messrs. Putnam’s Sons. 


The King’s Secret. 2 vols. 8° pp. 399-535. Being the 
Secret Correspondence of Louis XV with his Diplomatic 
Agents, from 1732 to 1774. By the Duc DE BROGLIE. 
London, Paris and New York: Cassell, Petter and Galpin. 


Few kings have left a more unsavory memory than “ Louis 
the Well-Beloved,” and every new light thrown upon his reign 
serves only todeepen our abhorrence of his character. ‘These 
revelations by the Duc de Broglie show the king’s depravity to 
have been more complete, even, than we have hitherto believed. 

It is impossible to understand such a mental structure as that 
which led an absolute and autocratic monarch, whose lightest word 
was law, to carry on State nfatters of the highest importance in a man- 
ner the most unworthy—utterly debasing to himself, and, what is far 
worse, to the many strong and true men who were concerned in 
them. “Le Secret du Rot’’—the fact that Louis XV was secretly 
conducting some great affair through the medium of princes of the 
blood, hare-brained adventurers, obscure clerks, and even lieu- 
tenants of police—was widely suspected in the king’s lifetime, 
and officially acknowledged, perforce, by his successor. Louis 
XVI, indeed, commanded that all the records of the “strange 
whim” be burned; but the order was never executed, and the 
papers, having mysteriously disappeared for a time, came to light 
again in 1810, through the hands of Giraud Soulavie, who at 
that time offered them to Napoleon I. In 1866, M. Boutaric, 
sub-keeper of the State Records, published such of these docu- 
ments as he could obtain, and thus threw the first broad light on 
the old mystery. The present Duc de Broglie, finding his 
ancestors to have been the most prominent actors in the secret, 
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began diligently to search the archives of his family for the 
purpose of filling the wide gaps in M. Boutaric’s work. The 
result is before us—in one of the most valuable, ably written and 
absorbingly interesting historical works of recent years. 

While not in the slightest degree “ sensational,” the work has 
created a profound sensation in France, and will excite deep 
interest in America as well, especially as the period of the secret 
diplomacy covers our Revolution, and its principal agent 
furnished the plan for the attempted invasion of England by French 
irms in behalf of the American Colonies. The objec t of the secret, 
however, is chiefly Poland. hese volumes have accordingly 
their greatest value in laying bare the hidden history of the in- 
famous Partition. In the face of this new light we must re-read 
and annotate all our old authorities on that affair. 

lhe Due de Broglie’s volumes record the exploits in war 
and diplomacy; the State and love intrigues of empresses; 
the comico-tragic domestic history of legations,and the patheti 
stories of life in exile. Warriors dancing attendance at court, 
liplomatists spinning webs on the battle-field, courtesans cabal- 


( 
ling in king’s palaces—all appear and pass in rapid succession ; 
while ever and inon the old politi i hope and the old royal 
passion break forth to overturn the best laid schemes. ‘The 
de Broglies, Marshal, Count and Abbé, are the central figures; 
but Poniatowski, the lover of Catherine, and the Chevalier d’Eon, 
who suc eed d in confusing every one is ft » his sex, serve, with 


du Barry and the Pompadour, to give the history a strong flavor 
of romance We predict that all who take up these volumes and 
admire a strong and brilliant historical picture will follow them to 
the end. 


Critical History of the Doctrine of a Future Life. & pp. 913. 
By WILLIAM ROUNSEVILLE ALGER. ‘Tenth Edition, with 
Six New Chapters and a complete Bibliography of the 
subject. By Ezra Apporr. New York: W. J. WIpDLE- 


TON. 1575 


Mr. ALGER’s Doctrine of a Future Life was first published in 
1859, since which time it has been through ten editions; a fact 
that proves its popularity in spite of its bulk. Its theme is one 
that has an interest for all persons the shadowy future, and it 
is treated by one who approves himself as a scholar and a 
philosopher, a clear-headed thinker and a good writer. The 
author does not stand in any awe of what is called “ orthodoxy.” 
He says orthodoxy “insists on doctrines whose irrationality in 
their current forms is such that they can never be a basis for the 
union of all men. Therefore, to discredit these, in preparation 
for more reasonable and auspicious views, is a service to the 
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whole human race.’ And yet the author’s arguments are never 
too pronounced or in any way repelling, but always modified and 
balanced. He gives a history of the human beliefs concerning 
the soul’s origin and essence, the ideas of death, the end of the 
world, and of a future life; freely criticising the old theories, and 
in the same spirit, examining the doctrines of the Old Testament 
and the Gospels. His field is a large one,the greater part of it be- 
ing a mere wildernesss of men’s imaginations. The mostcomforting 
of our author’s chapters is probably that in which he decidedly 
scouts the very ancient idea of an eternal life of torment—the 
cherished belief of so many of God’s interpreters during so many 
ages; and one that our own Jonathan Edwards accepted and 
propounded with remarkable force and unction. On the whole, 
Mr. Alger writes in the spirit of the present age, and brings hu- 
man reason to bear on all the mysteries, or other themes of thought, 
old or new, and with a discretion that preserves him from the 
extreme views of many rationalists, and, in this way, tends to 
enhance his popularity. One great charm of his book must be 
mentioned—and that is, the multitude of poetical quotations 
scattered through its pages and relieving the austere gravity of 
the subject. ‘There are ten times as many of them in his vol- 
ume as the quotations which enliven Burton’s Anatomy of Melan- 
choly. 

Mr. Abbott’s part in this work is worthy of all acceptation, 
having added a complete bibliography of the subject. The 
index, too, is one of those satisfactory things which a book of this 
kind should never be without. 


History of the First and Second Missourt Confederate 
Brigades. 1861-1865. A Military Anagraph. 8° pp. 507. 
By R. S. Brevier. St. Louis: Bryan, Brand and Co. 
1579. 

Tus tribute to the memory and military service of brother 
soldiers who fought in the Civil War, is well and soldierly paid. 
The writer has combined his “ Personal Reminiscences ” with the 
general plan of his history. ‘The author follows the battles, 
sieges, and fortunes of the two brigades, fromthe opening fight of 
Booneville to the last scene of all, where “the remnant of the 
eight thousand gallant soldiers who had followed General Price 
across the Great River, all that were left upon its rolls—the sick, 
the wounded and the well—scarcely exceeded eight hundred 
men.” ‘The animated narrative must have its charm and value for 
all Missourians; ‘but for us, at this distance of time and place, 
the author’s “Personal Recollections,” drawn from his own 
diary, have a more agreeable sort of attraction, being written in 
a very animated manner, “very audible and full of vent,” and 
interspersed with a swarm of poetical quotations that keep the 
reader’s fancy on the gué zive ;—a common practice in the author- 
ship of a soldier. 
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Lectures on the History of Anctent Philosophy. 2 Vols. 12° 
pp. 436-415. By WILLIAM ARCHER BuTLER, M. A. Ed- 
ited from the Author’s MSS., with Notes by WILLIAM 
HEPWORTH ‘THOMPSON, M. A. New York: Robert Car- 
ter and Brothers. 1879. 


Iv is gratifying to know that there is still a demand for these 
brilliant and scholarly essays. Although first published more than 
twenty years ago, they vet hold an advanced position in a field 
occupied by some of England’s foremost scholers. rhe lectures, 
indeed, are uneven in merit, those forming the introductory series 
having evidently been hastily prepared ; but the historical portions 
ire characterized by the assured grasp, perspicuity of thought, 
seductive eloquence, and winning personality that made the author 
amasteramongmen. Of especial worth are the lectures on Plato 
and his followers, in which the system of the great philosopher is 
discussed with great power of thought and charm of utterance. 
Even the most serious defect in these volumes—the inexplicable 
omission of any account of the Stgics and of Epicurus,—serves but 
to heighten and intensify the glowing portrait of their central 
figure. We advise all young students, who find the history of 
philosophy dull and dry, to read these lectures of Professor 
Butler. 

We cannot refrain trom adding an expression of regret that 
so many valuable works are disfigured by an injudicious and un- 
tasteful scrimping of margins. Many of the books on our table 
are thus marred: Spedding’s Life ef Bacon and these Lectures on 
Philosophy being prominent illustrations of the fault. 


Short History of German Literature 12° pp. 591. By JAMEs 
K. Hosmer. St. Louis: G. J. Jones and Co. 1879. 


Kew tasks are more difficult than to present, in a single 
volume, a just view of the vast field of German literature. Con- 
sequently most attempts have defeated their objec t, DV resulting 
in unreadable pages, jumbered with accounts of insignificant 
authors, and by utterly ignoring perspective and due sense of 
proportion, In these parti ulars Professor Hosmer’s book is a 
vreat advance. Limiting himself to belles-lettres, he sets forth in a 
pictorial and attractive style the fruits of a thousand years of 
German genius and study. Large space is given to the literature 
preceeding Luther, in which the Nibelungen Lied and the epi 
of Gudrun receive full and loving treatment; while the chapter 
on “The Beginnings” is made highly interesting, although we 
wish the author had been more explicit in his references. Pro- 
fessor Hosmer’s plan is to show “the great peaks illuminated, 
the less important summits in a shadow;”’ hence, about half the 
book is given to Lessing, Goethe, Schiller and Heine. Here he 
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is seen at his best. The chapters devoted to these men contain 
the most satisfactory brief treatment of their genius and writings 
that we remember anywhere to have met with. 

As a whole, Professor Hosmer’s work is by far the best of its 
kind; the safest and most pleasing guide along the highways of 
German polite literature. But, per contra, he intrudes a long 
account of the Thirty Years’ War; introduces frequent reminis- 
cences of his travels; is strangely inconsistent in his spelling of 
proper names (though persistent enough in the case of “ Leipsig ”’) ; 
and gives us too many examples of careless writing. These, to 
be sure, are small defects; but not so is the lack of an index, 
which should be supplied in a second edition—for a second 
edition will surely be demanded. 





Conversion of the West. 4vols. 16°. With maps. Zhe English. 
By Rev. G. F. Mactear, D.D. The Northmen. By the 
same author. The Celts. By the same author. Zhe Con- 
tinental Teutons. By the VERY REV. CHARLES MERIVALE, 
D.D. London: Published under the direction of the 
Committee of General Literature and Education appointed 
by the Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge. New 
York: Pott, Young and Co. 


THESE volumes cover a very interesting epoch of history; 
when Christianity offered to the barbarians of the West a more 
enlightened faith, and the beginning of a higher civilization. 
From the picturesque country of the Northmen, with its pine- 
clad _ hills, snow-capped mountains, and rock-bound coast, the 
green fields of England, the smiling valleys and peaceful lakes of 
Ireland, to the sunny lands of France, did the saintly fathers ex- 
tend their mission ; enduring hardships from which many a strong 
man might shrink, and braving dangers before which many a 
courageous heart might quail; not only laying down their lives at 
their Master’s feet, but, what was a truer heroism, taking them 


up and devoting them to his service, bearing patiently all mis-* 


fortune, and fighting valiantly to plant his ensign in new fields, 
and once there, to maintain it. 

Of course, the history of the conversion of the West is well 
known,—of Ulphilas, the Apostle of the Goths, and his work 
among his countrymen ; of Severinus, the Apostle of Noricum; 
St. Amandus’ mission in Flanders; St. Boniface, the apostle of 
western Germany; of St. Augustine’s labors among the English, 
bringing them back within the pale of the Church and the gen- 
eral society of Europe, devoting himself to the double work of 
converting the Pagans to Christianity, and of prevailing upon the 
British believers to return to the Roman allegiance, after the 
Anglo-Saxon invasion had almost wholly eradicated the seeds of 
the Christian faith which had been previously sown by the British 
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church; of Ireland, and the difficulties Christianity encountered 
there, and of its final, though rather doubtful, success. 

The Continental Teutons, by Dr. Merivale, is a more elaborate 
work than the others of the series. It includes much of the 
history contained in the other three, necessarily, as the mission- 
ary labors in the western countries were intimately connected. Zhe 
Northmen, by Dr. Maclear, verifies the old adage that truth ts 
often stranger than fiction. It reads more like a romance of 
olden times than the record of the planting and growth of a new 
faith upon a foreign soil. 

The style of both Dr. Merivale and Dr. Maclear is eminently 
suited to their subjec t, being concise, lucid, and entertaining. 
he series will, undoubtedly, receive much favor, and will find a 
place on the shelves of many libraries. ‘The volumes are taste- 


fully gotten up, and the typography excellent. 


The Commonwealth of Missouri. 8 pp. 649. Edited by C. 
R. BarRNs. St. Louis: Bryan, Brand and Co., 1879. 


THis volume is worthy of its theme, comprising the labor of 
several distinguished Missourians. Its archeological division 
has been furnished by A. J. Conant, A. M.; the historical, by 
Col. W. F. Switzler; and the geographical, by G. C. Swallow, LLD. 
Its material wealth has been treated by R. A. Campbell, C. E., 
and its educational progress by W. ‘T. Harris, LLD. Each of 
these themes supplies in itself the matter of a volume, and all give 
evidence of careful and intelligent research. Mr. Conant’s 
division is an ample dissertation on the pre-historic periods and 
races of the Missouri and Mississippi regions, and maintains the 
view that these regions were in former ages very populous in tribes 
which, passing southward, produced the comparative civilization 
of Mexico and Central America. Mr. Switzler’s chapters bring 
the reader forward into the light of the European immigrations, 
from the time of Ponce de Leon to the present Phe contribu- 
tions to physical geography, material wealth and educational 
progress, involve narratives and statistics which will yet make 
this work a valuable book of reference and guide for the writers, 
as well as the people of Missouri. ‘lhe work is a royal octavo, 
and is adorned with about eighteen portraits of distinguished 
Missourians, and many other illustrations. Its typography is an 
honor to the press of St. Louis. 
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The Telegraph in America. Royal 8 pp. 892. By JAMEs 
D. Reip. Albany: Printed for the Author, by Weed, Par- 
sons and Co. 1878. 


Tuts book may be termed the monument of Samuel F. B. 
Morse. ‘The record is alike honorable to our dead men of genius 
and to the industry of the author, who has performed his labor of 
love in the kindliest and most genial spirit, and in an effective 
literary manner. No doubt some future histories of Morse and 
his coadjutors in telegraphy will be written; but we can well 
believe that the writers will be under the necessity of making use 
of the facts and figures contained in the present work. It is 
illuminated by forty-five portraits of American savants who have 
been most forward in promoting the cause of telegraphic science, 
and the interest of those who have covered the country with a 
net-work of telegraph lines. ‘The story of telegraphy is an inter- 
esting one, as we find it here narrated, leading to the conclusion 
that there yet remain discoveries and applications in the domain 
of electro-dynamics, which will surpass all that has been hitherto 
found so full of achievements and wonder. 


Decisive Events of Histery. Small 4° pp. 178. By THomMaAs 
ARCHER. — Illustrated. New York, Paris and London: 
Cassell, Petter and Galpin. 


Ir isa good idea to present the great events of by-gone 
times in a convenient readable shape. ‘They are, so to speak, 
the most luminous pictures in the long historical gallery of the 
world ; and the tendency is to excite the curiosity of young readers, 
elevate their ideas, and create a taste for historical reading. This 
is a valuable book for boys and girls, and may also be read with 
profit by men and women. The illustrations are Teutonic, remind- 
ing us of those drawings that usually accompany the Widbelungen 


Lied 


BIOGRAPHY. 


English Men of Letters. Edited by JoHN Mortey. 

1. David Hume. 12° pp. 206. By Prof. HuxLtey. New 
York: Harper & Brothers. 1879. 

2. Oliver Goldsmith. 12° pp. 152. By WILLIAM BLACK. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. 1879. 

3. Daniel Defoe. 12° pp. 167. By WiLt1AM Minto. New 
York: Harper and Brothers. 1879 


~ 


1. HE readers of these interesting biographies of Hume, Defoe 
and Oliver Goldsmith will probably be reminded of the traditional 
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influences that have at all times shaped the fates of most literary 
men, leaving them a good deal at the mercy of events, instead of 
giving them the power to control them. From the earliest ages, 
the followers of the muses were a sort of “ Bohemians;” and 
there is something shifty or shiftless in the rvé/e of the most 
practical of those “¢t¢érateurs—we mean the journalists, very few of 
whom will admit that they were ever intended or trained for the 
spec ial office they happen to occupy. Literary men seem to 


drift into their places, somehow. In the cases of Hume and 
Goldsmith, we find both of them growing up without knowing what 
life to follow. The Scotchman tried to make himself a lawyer, and 


spent some time in a lawyer’s office. He then tried the business 
of a tutor, and afterwards travelled to Bristol, where he became a 
merchant’s clerk. He next went over to France, where he cul- 
tivated literature, ‘“‘on a litthke oatmeal,’ and the acquaintance of 
some friendly Jesuits of the College La Fléche. He _ was 
subsequently the military secretary.of Gen. St. Clair; and at the 
age of forty had secured from his savings the handsome certainty 
of $250 per annum. He next served as secretary in Lord 
Hertford’s embassy to France; and from 1767 to 1769 had the 
place of Under-secretary of State. In all these movements and 
tentatives, he used literature as a staff, not as a crutch, as Sir 
Walter Scott used to express it. 

The same sort of uncertainty directed the courses of Oliver 
Goldsmith—a man so unlike Hume in so many other respects. 
Wandering out of Trinity College, he became a family tutor. 
Then he tried to get church orders; then studied medicine; 
then became usher in a school; then tried to become a ship- 
surgeon; then subsided into a publisher’s hack; and _ so 
drifted on to the place in which, after years of hard work, some 
starvation, a littke enjoyment and a gleam of celebrity, the last 


moment reached him, in the usual prime -of man’s life. He 
would have been a happier man and less laughed at, as a school- 
master or curate. Hume, as a British merchant, would have 


grown plethoric on something more savory than oatmeal. But 
he would have kept an even mind to the end, passing away into 
oblivion, “content that he had lived and that he died.” No 
doubt, chance governs the lives of most men. And yet that 
chance may be “ direction which they cannot see”’ very clearly. 

Mr. Huxley devotes about one-fifth of his little book to the 
biography of Hume, and the rest of it to an exposition of his 
philosophy—a task for which he is eminently fitted, sympathizing 
as he does with the general tone of his author’s writings. Hume, 
as everybody knows, fell back on human reason and rejected 
everything in the shape of authority; belonging in this respect 
to the school of Locke, Descartes, Spinoza, Kant and the later 
philosophers who teach the doctrines of positivism. Of these, 
Prof. Huxley is one of the most resolute, believing that “the 
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laboratory is the fore-court of the temple of philosophy; ”— 
in this respect going somewhat beyond Hume, who was more of 
a moral philosopher than a scientist, using the reason only against 
the systems of religion and of pure metaphysics. Hume 
doubted the continued existence of what is called the soul; 
and the positivists, entertaining the same doubt, go farther, and 
try to explain its material origin—a harder task than that of the 
Scotch logician, who was content to be a Pyrrhonist, and “ sap a 
solemn creed with solemn sneer” in his own cold and philosophic 
style. 


2. Tothe generalty of readers, the biography of Oliver Goldsmith, 
treated by William Black, will be more attractive than that of 
Hume. The novelist offers a very agreeable, ranning commentary 
on the life-acts and literature of his subject; and he does so 
with a cheerful optimism peculiar to himself—hovering as it were 
over the poet’s pilgrimage without entering very much into it. 
He finds the rubs and endurances of Oliver inevitable from the 
man’s impulsive nature; while he fancies and conjures up a crowd 
of compensations mitigating all the trials and discomforts of that 
literary Career. It must be admitted that Goldsmith was not 
born to be a prudent and prosperous man, like Mr. Black, who 
rather blames Mr. Forster (Oliver’s other biographer), for 
sympathizing so warmly with the hard work and meagre earnings 
of the poor poet, and for overlooking gaieties and vivacities 
which made that life in a garret rather tolerable, if not cheerful. 
No doubt, Goldsmith would have been happier and lived longer, 
if he could have done his hard pen-work like the frugal Hume, 
who could live on ten cents a day, and never cared to unbend in 
anything like the “shoemaker’s holiday,” which the Irishman 
could enjoy with such heartiness. Hume had the reward of his 
prudence. His life was longer by about twenty years than that 
of Goldsmith, who died at the age of forty-five. 


3. THE seventh volume of this interesting series of ‘“ English 
Men of Letters,” giving a condensed biography of Defoe, the 
merchant, poet, novelist, reformer, philosopher, patriot and 
demagogue, of the 17th century, is quite as edifying as any of 
the series which has preceded it. 

Mr. Minto’s Defoe is based mainly on the biographies of 
him by Chalmers, Wilson and Lee, all of them thoroughly pains- 
taking works, “ justified by independent research and discovery.” 
In addition to these valuable sources of information, relative to 
the life and character of the eccentric author of Robinson Crusoe, 
he has otherwise qualified himself for his task, as he alleges, by 
reading “such of Defoe’s undoubted writings as are accessible in 
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the library of the British Museum,” and endeavoring “ to connect 


them and him with the history of the time” (p. 6). The former 
part of the author’s task is sufficiently easy; but the latter part 
of it is quite otherwise. And yet, however difficult it may be to 


connect a man with the history of the age which produced him, 
when that age is a century or more in the past, in no other way 
is it possible to form a correct judgment of him $y no other 
process could one make a just or proper estimate of Defoe—a man 
whose conscience, if he had one, was so overborne, or covered up, 


by the lying, deceitful, hypocritical, treacherous conduct and 


f hj | 
CuSLOMS OT 


is day and generation, as to preclude the possibility of 
ed into action. Inthetime of James and the Charles’ 
it was neither prudent nor politic for a public man to be frank 
and honest. Party spirit and religious bigotry were so intense, 


} 
its being call 


that if a man escaped the stake or dungeon for heresy it was at 
the risk of being hung or decapitated for defection to the crown, 


or the faction in power. It is a matter which should excite no 
suspicion, therefore, that a man of such pronounced political and 
religious convictions as had WMantel Defoe, should be found 
wanting in moral principle. The law of “ natural selection ” 


would make such a man, what Mr. Minto says Defoe was, 
‘a truly great liar, perhaps the greatest liar that ever lived” 
(p. 165). Nevertheless, the man’s influence was most po- 
tent for good and might always be found exerted on the right 
ide. With all his lack of political rectitude, or moral principle 
in private life, our author says truly that “ his powerful advocacy 
was enlisted in favor of almost every practi able scheme of social 
improvement that came to the front at his time” (p. 167). 

Mr. Minto has deait with his subject in a manner worthy of 
commendation, concealing nothing, nor failing to present any- 
thing essential to a life-like picture of this many-sided and 


most extraordinary man. ‘These life-histoeries have a hundred 
good points and peculiarities; but the best of these is their 
miniature size, which is a merciful consideration in our day. 


hey contain everything the general reader wishes to know con- 
cerning the men they celebrate; while the high character of the 
biographers tends still farther to make them popular with the 
reading public. 


John Lothrop Motley, 12° pp. 278. A memoir. By OLIVER 
WrnbELL Howmes, M.D. Boston: Houghton, Osgood 
& Co. 1879 


In this memoir of the distinguished American historian, we 
have the biography of one man of genius very genially and 
happily set forth by another, and in that brief, idiomatic manner 
which is the charm of biography. ‘The “autocrat” of the literary 
table, as well as the “ breaktast table "’ is one of Motley’s oldest 
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friends; and he writes with the knowledge that comes of such 
a long intimacy. His biography as here written by Dr. Holmesis 
perhaps one of the most vivid and satisfactory things of the kind 
in American literature; and in spite of its brevity—perhaps we 
might better say, because of its brevity—will tend to damage the 
success of any other life-history of John Lothrop Motley that 
may yet be written. 


Vols. 12° pp. 709-707. By JAMES SPEDDING. Boston: 
Houghton, Osgood & Co. 1878. 


An Account of the Life-and Times of Francis Bacon. 2 


DuRING the years from 1861 and 1874, Mr. Spedding published 
in seven volumes, Zhe Letters and Life of Francis Bacon, including 
his occasional writings. ‘That work is here presented in an abridg- 
ment, considered the most suitable to the tastes or needs of an 
American public, and adapted accordingly, under the superinten- 
dence of Mr. Spedding himself. These two volumes omit the 
»hilosophy of the great instaurator; furnishing his biography 
only, with its political events and all the means and strategies of 
his advancement in the midst of rivals and adversaries. It may 
be called a state-record of the time of Queen Elizabeth and 
King James; and, though the theme is an old one, it has a sort of 
narrative interest for the historic reader. Of course, that interest 
must be deepened ind saddened by the latest events of Bacon’s 
career and the terrible disgrac e that darkened the closing years 
of his existence. Mr. Spedding tries to extenuate it; and in this 
he is much more judicious than Mr. Basil Montagu who, in his 
Life of Bacon, labors so hard to clear the Lord Chancellor's 
character. Bacon was, after all, very much a man of his own 
age; though in some respects he showed himself in advance of it ; 
being born and fated to struggle for place and distinction under 
the corrupt influences of the society he moved in. One of the 
most prevalent customs of his time was the habit of making 
presents to men of distinction and mastery—kings, judges, &c.; 
such gifts being considered as perquisites of place, so to speak, 
and tributes of respect and devotion. But we have “changed all 
that.” Macaulay was not quite just when he judged Bacon by 
the better practice of our days, and by the abstract opinions of 
strict moralists. Princes and States will still perpetrate murders 
and robberies, but in such a way that public opinion does not 
condemn them capitally. Of course, Bacon’s own admissions 
prove that he sinned against his better knowledge. But his 
frankness and remorse prove that his nature had its nobleness as 
well as its weakness. Still, it is a deplorable story—perhaps one 
of the most deplorable in literature—spoiling our admiration of 
a philosopher who gave, or helped to give, so happy an impulse 
and direction to the course of human progress. In all ages, 
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men’s minds have had a natural tendency to such courses, in 
spite of the metaphysics and dogmatisms of the philosophers and 
the ruling classes; and the principle of “utility’’ was always 
slowly but surely undermining the superstitions of the schools 
and systems. In the age of Elizabeth, Francis Bacon, bringing 
his large and comprehensive genius to bear upon that principle, 
gave it a memorable advancement, while he performed his task 
with an apparatus of the intellect and an elaborate felicity of 
style very much in keeping with the rather stately pedantries of 
the ige he lived in. e 

In these compact and beautifully printed and bound volumes, 
Mr. Spedding and his publishers have done a real service to the 
student and busy /ttérateur, by condensing such a vast amount 
of interesting material in so small a space. ‘The work is embel- 
lished with a portrait of Bacon, and is furnished with a copious 
index 


Lessing 2 vols 12° pp: 328-358. By JAMES SIME. 
Boston: James R. Osgood & Co. 1877. 


HESE beautiful volumes are devoted to one of whom Heine 
used to say: “ Lessing is the writer I love the most;”’ an assur- 
ance which will excite an interest in the biography of this man, 
who was born at Kamenz, in Saxony, in 1729, at a period which 
might be termed the twilight of German literature, before its 
“morning stars sang together,” with Goethe, Schiller and their 
compece.rs. 

Nothing is more striking in human history than the fact that 
men die to live again. Lessing, after passing out of sight—and 
memory, almost—for nearly a century, is beginning to live again, 
with the prospect of a career of increasing lustre. How true it 
is of the worthy dead, as Cicero has aptly said, that, “ Vita enim 
mortuorum in memoria vivorum est posita.”’ 


lhe volumes of Mr. Sime may be regarded as heralding 


Lessing’s resurrection. | hey afford evidence that the good that 
men do dies not with them, but is as wheat sown on fallow ground, 
sure t> bring forth abundantly. ‘Though regarded a failure by 


the dominant opinion of his day, I essing exerted an influence on 
Germany second to no literary man of his time. 

At no distant day we shall endeavor to do, in these pages, 
justice to his genius and the volumes which have provided us with 
such ample material. For the present we must content ourselves 
with a few brief observations on his writings and philosophical 
convictions. 

The “sybilline ” leaves of Lessing are of much interest to his 
countrymen as belonging to the first period of their literature. 
He tried to improve the native rudeness of the German stage, 
with the help of Aristotle and the classic examples—as in his 
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Laokéon, which contains much of his peculiar genius. In one 
part of it he says: “ Art uses forms and colors in space; poetry 
articulates sounds in time;” and such opinions could not be 
readily controverted. Indeed, much that he spent his life in 
setting forth had more force or novelty in his own days than in 
ours. But he excited in the Germans a love of thoughtful 
industry and taught them “to parse their pleasure,’”’ as Southey 
expresses it. In theology he was indifferent and tolerant, and 
wrote his play of Wathan the Wise, to show that a good Mussul- 
man may be as good as a good Christian, or a good Jew. He 
was a doubter in philosophy; and Mr. Sime says there is nothing 
to guide us in forming an idea of his opinions; though he seems 
to have leaned in part to the ideas of Spinoza, that mind and 
matter are of the same primordial substance; while, in his 
Christianity of Reason, he maintained with Leibnitz that the 
world was a mass of monads. At the same time he held that the 
human will is free. His philosophy was, in fact, as vague as the 
plans and purposes of his life. As regards thg latter, he felt that 
he could foresee nothing; and, as regards the greater problems 
of man’s nature and destiny, he felt that he could know nothing. 
Mr. Huxley and the “positivists’’ are not much beyond him in 
these respects. 


The Life of Louts Adolphe Thiers. 12° pp. 353. By 
Francois Le Gorr. ‘Translated from the unpublished 
Manuscript, by THEODORE STANTON, A. M. New York: 


G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 1879. 


His biography of the French statesman and historian, M. 
hiers, makes its first appearance in an English dress. ‘The 
most of the volume is devoted to the political career of its 
subject, the author giving a rapid review of the chief events and 
incidents in the political life of a man of singular and exceptional 
endowment—a life made all the more interesting by its cover- 
ing a period of French history crowded with notable 
events of wide national importance. France has had and has 
now many savans and publicists whose careers and characters are 
more to be admired than those of M. Thiers. But few Frenchmen 
ever possessed a higher degree of practical wisdom than he. 
M. Thiers fulfilled, in fact, Mr. Burke’s ideal of a statesman in 
that he took the world as it is, rather than as it ought to be. 
This maxim is, no doubt, the wisdom of a practical political 
genius, one who makes the most he can out of the world instead 
of doing the most he can for the world. But this is no place to 
quarrel either with the maxims of Mr. Burke or the character of 
M. Thiers. 

Thiers was one of “the best-abused men of his age ’’—as 
Daniel O’Connell usually said of himself; and was accused of 
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wanting a decided course of policy—like that of Robespierre, 
Guizot, and other distinguished and resolute men. But he was 
like a ship at sea, which must make way according to the winds— 
and this is, indeed, the plea of M. Le Goff. And yet, it might be 
retorted that aship, with steam and paddles, does not need to obey 
he wind rhe truth is, that Thiers was only half a politician. 
He loved literature more than statesmanship, and was all his life 
working at his manuscripts or rummaging libraries. Like Dr. 
Johnson, he ps loved to browse ina library.” For the rest, he was 
a statesman like Edmund Burke, who always thought it wiser to 
lead, than to drive or coerce, the sentiment of an age, and largely 
deferred to the common sense of the common people. ‘Thiers 
ilways respected general tendencies, feeling that no army can 


safely march faster than its rear-guard; and was considered a 
shuffler and a trimmer, when he was really a practical philosopher. 
He was convinced that civilization should not alone ¢AzvZ itself out, 
but work itself out. He himself loved work—believing with the 
old Greek poet, thag “the gods sell everything to labor.”” Like 
Sir Walter Raleigh, “ he could toif terribly ;”’ and his toil has left 
its mark on the progress of his country. 

M. Le Goff—who has not yet found a French publisher for 
his manuscript—is the warm advocate of M. Thiers; and, though 
he is somewhat prejudi ¢ d, his Opinions are mu¢ h fairer and truer 
than those of the American, Mr. John Bigelow, who (in France 
and Hereditary Monarchy ) is too * cock-sure” in his criticism— 


is Lord Melbourne used to say, with reference to Ma ulay 
and much more inclined to denounce freely than to discriminate 
carefully Thiers was certainly not “the faultless monster which 
the world ne’er saw;” neither was he the political “ Vicar of 
Bray,” which hasty people are in the habit of dept ting. 

fhe closing chapter of this biography will be found more 
interesting than those preceding it—relatitg, as it does, to the 


pris ite life, ways, artistic tastes, h ibits, sayin is, amusements and 


social character of ‘Thiers—things that will be new to a great 
nany who have become tired of the somewhat monotonous story 
of his politics, as usually narrated. The volume contains a 


portrait of the hard-looking old man; some inky and almost il- 

legible specimens of his careless ¢ hirography, a representation of 

his mansion in the Place Saint George—which the pétro/euses 

burned to the ground, and which the municipality of Paris restored 
nd an Appendix containing memorable matter. 

Mr. Stanton’s version is clear and readable—the original 
being very clear and easy of translation—though there are some 
leficiencies of phrase and manner which an ill-natured criti 
might be tempted to quarrel with. But these are more than 
compensated by the biographical foot-notes that accompany and 
illustrate the text 
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Memotr of George David Cummins, D. D. 12° pp. 544. By 
His Wire. New York: Dodd, Mead and Company. 1879. 


* HONOR and majesty are before him: strength and beauty are 
in his sanctuary.” Had it not been that the memoir was written 
by a loving wife, these words might have stood as the motto for the 
life of Bishop Cummins, who combined in an eminent degree 
the characteristics which, the Psalmist tells us, are found serving 
God in His Temple. Of intense affections, of unselfish ambition, 
of sweet charitableness, of unflinching fidelity to convictions— 
such was the nature of this good man. When to this we add a 
lofty eloquence, we cannot wonder that he was a leader of men, 
and that, the time being fully ripe, he became the redresser of 
wrongs, the champion of reform, and the founder of a Church. 
Beginning his labors at an early age, his advance was rapid, 
though well-earned. His ministry was exceedingly able and 
fruitful, increasing in power and value every year. But he was 
too warm-hearted, too broad-minded, too Christian to escape the 
persecution which the various churches seem only too ready to 
bestow on their noblest men. Even the Episcopal church, whose 
bosom is so ample, could not feed with the milk of human kind- 


ness a child so loving and devoted. The heresy-hunter was 
abroad. At a time when the clergy of the whole world had met 


in “Evangelical Alliance” in New York, Bishop Cummins, in 
the spirit of Christ and in obedience to his direct commands, sat 
down at the Lord’s Supper with the ministers of the “ sects,” 
with such outcasts, for instance, as the noble Dr. John Hall. 
Thereupon Bishop Tozer, “ of Zanzibar,” opened the battle which 
soon waged all along the line. Gradually it came to pass as the 
fittest end to it all, that Bishop Cummins came forth from the 
old church and established a new one—bowing under the sense 
of his responsibilities, yet erect with the consciousness of Christian 
manhood and integrity. So it has ever been from the earliest 
times, and so will it ever be, until the churches learn more of 
Christ and of the liberty wherewith He has made us free. 

We could wish that the origin of the Reformed Episcopal 
Church had been more fully and distinctly traced in this memoir; 
but it was doubtless fitting that it should be mainly a story of the 
inner and more personal life of its subject. No one can read the 
volume, so charmingly written, without loving the Bishop, or 
without gratitude to the wife who has rendered us such a service ; 
while no clergyman of any denomination cangread it without 
becoming a better man and a more efficient pastor. 

The two portraits which adorn the volume are admirably 
executed; and the publishers have presented the work in a fault- 
less style. 
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Soldier and Pioneer. 12° p. 63. By E. L. ANDERSON. 
New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 1879. 


l'He sketch of Lieut. Col. R. E. Anderson, of the Continental 
army, by his grandson, furnishes an interesting record of one of 
the architects of our republic. It contains many curious and 
memorable incidents in the life of a man who was above the 
iverage of his time, and shows that Gen. Robert Anderson, of 
Fort Sumpter fame, came fairly enough by his loyal blood. It 
is a well-written and beautifully printed little volume, with two 
interesting wood cuts. 


rRAVELS. 


Die Culturlander des alten America. Zwei bande. Mit drei 
Karten und einen Tafel. Von A. BasTIAN. Berlin: 
Weidermann ; New York: B. Westermannand Co. 1879. 


l'H1is work is a good specimen of a style of literature only too 
rare at the present day—the notes of a traveller who has jour- 
neyed with his eyes open, and has not been too proud to ask for 
information whenever he needed it. ‘The author’s South Ameri- 
can tour, which occupies the first volume and is illustrated with 
three of those excellent maps of which Germany would almost 
seem to have the monopoly at present, may be briefly sketched 
is follows: Leaving England on the 5th May, 1875, he reached 
Valparaiso, by way of Magellan’s Straits, with a passing view en 
route of Ferro, the Brazilian coast and the Chilian penal settle- 
ment of Punta-Arenas. From Valparaiso he coasted northward 
to Callao, touching on the way at Copiapo, Iquique, Arica, 
ind various other ports. He visited the city and environs 
of Lima, which he eriticises with an unflattering plainness of 
speech in striking contrast to the florid descriptions of other 
travellers Still he iding to the north, he sailed up the Gulf of 
Guayaquil, and made a tolerably wide circuit through the interior 
of Ecuador and Colombia, penetrating as far inland as the city 
of ‘Turja, and descending the Magdalena from Santa Fe de 
Bogota to the sea—no light undertaking,as any one can avouch 
who has tried it.. He then proceeded to the Isthmus and Guate- 
mala, traversing a considerable portion of the latter State and 
paying a visit to its capital. At this point the author’s personal 
narrative suddenly breaks off, the first volume closing with the 
remark that “the return journey through the United States 
must be dealt with later on’’—a promise which we hope to 
see fulfilled in another work as entertaining as the present one. 

In making this tour, Mr. Bastian had the twofold advantage of 
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a previous visit to South America in 1852, and a tolerably com- 
plete acquaintance with the writings of Cieza de Leon and other 
Spanish chroniclers, who are naturally the chief authorities upon 
the great empire which they overran and conquered. The co- 
pious and vaiuable appendix upon 7he Religion and Customs of 
Peru, attached to Vol. I, is a kind of miniature type of Vol. II, 
whichis entirely taken up with the history, antiquities and religious 
beliefs of the various aboriginal races of Spanish America, more 
especially the Aztecs and Peruvians. So minutely are all 
these points entered into, so numerous and weighty are the au- 
thorities cited, that any one who may be interested in the subject, 
and who is not sufficiently learned to read Garcilasso de la Vega 
in the original (unquestionably the most agreeable as well as the 
most voluminous of Spanish writers upon this topic), cannot do 
better than to devote some time to the attentive study of Mr. Bas- 
tian’s second volume. 

Among the the most interesting portions of the work is the long 
and comprehensive chapter upon “Ancient Mexico ” (Vol. II, pp. 
379-478). in the course of which the author takes occasion to sum- 
marize the various traditions of foreign visits to the American 
continent previous to the time of Columbus, from the discovery 
of “Vinland” by the Scandinavians under Thorwald and Eric 
the Red, to the supposed expedition of Prince Madoc of Wales, 
in the twelfth century. He also quotes several very curious theories 
as to the manner in which western America was originally peopled, 
including George Horne’s ingenious derivation of the Mexican 
\ztecs from a vast immigration of Chinese refugees under Ti- 
Ping—a very singular foreshadowing, if authentic, of the precisely 
similar influx from the same quarter which is now rapidly becom- 
ing one of the most momentous of America’s unsolved problems. 
Horne’s supposition receives some countenance from the testi- 
mony of Pedro Melendez (quoted by Acosta) as to the discovery, 
on the coast near Quivira, of the wrecks of vessels of Chinese build, 
“with gilded poops;”’ and the traditions of the surrounding tribes 
contain many allusions to the arrival by sea from the west of 
“a great multitude of beardless strangers, clad in silk.” 

Even more interesting, to the student of “ folk-lore ” at least, is 
the succeeding chapter upon Quetzalcoatl (¢¢. pp. 479-518), which 
examines minutely the various legends relating to the Mexican 
Odin. The Aztec mythology represents him as having suddenly 
ind mysteriously vanished, leaving behind him the assurance 
that he would one day return in triumph, under the form of a 
bearded man of fair complexion, arrayed in complete armor—a be- 
lief which subsequently proved incalculably serviceable to the 
audacious enterprise of Cortez, whose personal resemblance to 
the characteristics wherewith tradition had invested the coming 
deliverer, was too obvious not to have its full weight with the 
superstitious inhabitants of Tlascala and Mexico. Mr. Bastian 
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might have added that traces of this belief in the mysterious dis- 
appearance and future resurrection of some national deity or 
demigod are to be found in all ages and among all nations—em- 
bodying themselves in the person of Zalmoxis among the Scyth- 
ians, of Aristomenes among the Messenians of the Peloponnesus, 
of Theseus among the Athenians, of king Arthur in Wales, of 
Charlemagne in the Rhineland, of Don Sebastian in Portugal, of 
Olger Danske in Denmark, of Friedrich Barbarossa von Hohen- 
staufen in Germany. 

With regard to the author’s style, it displays the same charac- 
teristics of painstaking research, and industrious accumulation of 
miscellaneous facts, which marked the work upon 7he Bronze 
Swords in the Royal Museum at Berlin, published by the same 
writer in conjunction with Mr. Voss in 1878. From the fine 
architecture of the great cathedrals of Quito and Bogota to the 
rudely-plaited straw hats worn by the native Peons, nothing es- 
capes him. Everywhere we find the same vigilant observation, 
the same microscopic minuteness of detail, which impelled one 
of Mr. Bastian’s most scholastie countrymen to regret, on his 
death-bed, that he had not “ consecrated his whole life to the da- 
tive case.” This untiring diligence has certainly achieved its 
purpose; and those who may be dissatisfied with the amount of 
information afforded by Messrs. Squier, Hutchinson and Boddam- 
Whetham, upon Southern and Central America, will find in Mr. 
Bastian’s two volumes a very effective supplement to all three. 
Could they be translated into English they would doubless re- 
ceive a cordial welcome from English readers. 


Widnight Marches Through Persia. 12° pp. 366. By HENRY 
BALLANTINE, A. M. With an Introduction by Hon. J.. H 
SrELYE, D. D. Boston: Lee and Shepard New York: 
Charles T. Dillingham, 1879 


Mr. BALLANTINE presents us in an agreeable way with what 
may be gathered en route, along the public or telegraphic roads, 
by a rapid traveller through Persia. ‘The volume describes a 
journey from Bombay to the Persian Gulf, northward by the Cas- 
pian to Russia, and so round by way of England to the United 
States—a journey of five anda half months, not altogether by 
‘midnight.” ‘The book contains a number of maps and illustra- 
tions, some of them being very oriental or antique in character. 
It conveys on the whole as good an idea of the cities, palaces, 
temples, hills, gorges, streams, and population of the countries 
traversed as may be gathered from works of much greater preten- 
sions. 
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BELLES-LETTRES. 


Apple Blossoms. Verses of two children. By ELAINE Goop- 
ALE and Dora READ GOODALE. Sq. 16° pp. 120. New 
York; G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 1879. 


Tuts little book of verses naturally suggests to memories not 
yet very old, a parallel with the youthful poems of Lucretia 
Maria and Margaret Miller Davidson. But to us, Apple Blossoms 
is a far more phenomenal performance than the work of the 
Davidson sisters. If there were nothing more to be said, its 
superiority in finish and art-expression is of itself striking. It 
may be urged truly enough that precocity—poetic precocity 
especially—is not unusual, but here we find not merely an irrup- 
tion into poetic fancies and rhymes, but a singular mastery of 
the intricacies of verse. What we should call the technique of a 
poet these bright girls seem to have at their fingers ends, or to 
have conquered almost instinctively. It is quite safe to say that, 
in the one hundred and thirty-four poems here given (sixty-two by 
Elaine and seventy-three by Dora), there are not as many false 
rhymes or flaws in form, as you can find in almost any one of 
Whittier’s volumes. ‘Though, of course, we are not bringing 
Whittier’s genius and thought at all into comparison. — It hardly 
needs affirming that felicity like this, when it is accompanied by 
sweet and graceful conceits, the natural outburst of childhood, is 
something exceedingly rare. 

These poems differ from the Davidson sisters’ verses, again, 
in being much more healthy and robust in spirit. They have the 
pulse and effervescence of a fountain—its music and sparkle too. 
Even when they toy most with reflection, we are never once 
taken into the damp atmosphere of sepulchral meditation. Of 
morbidity we detect no trace, and where there is a touch of 
religious fervor at all, it is spontaneous and hopeful—never sad 
and pietistic. Some of the epithets in these poems are as pic- 
torial and happy as one could wish; and the depth of thought, 
without being remarkable otherwise than in connection with the 
age at which it was produced, is never less than respectable— 
and it even gives us, sometimes, a sudden fillip of surprise. This 
little burst of Elaine's is not by any means the best, or above the 
average level, of her work—but see how joyous it ts: 

‘Oh wild azalea rosy red 
In every woody hollow ; 

Put out, put out your pretty head, 
That I may see and follow! 
That I may see and follow, dear, 
That I may see and follow!” 


Little Dora’s poem of M/aiden’s Hair, though we do not 
single it out as being superior to many others, is one which a 
maturer writer need not be ashamed to acknowledge. We will 
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not quote it, but give here something from her pen that is briefer 
and more impromptu : 
“ A sky of scurrying clouds 
That fly on dappled sails, 
And with purple oars 
To the sunset shores 
Are blown by the evening gales 
“ They reach the golden gate, 
hey catch the golden glow, 
And, with purple oars, 
At the sunset shores 
They wait, while the winds breathe low.” 

It is not only the fine feeling and spontaneous voices of these 
young poets that we have to note; there is something also in 
the essence which underlies their verse that makes it authentic. 
If Elaine’s poems show a little the most variety, Dora’s do not in 
any respect fall below them in promise. We confidently hope 
from them, when maturity offers its sheaf, something which will 
not suffer when tried by the severest standards 


The Lady of the Aroostook. 12° pp. 326. By W. D. How- 


ELLS. Boston: Houghton, Osgood and Company. 1879. 


We should all be thankful that we have Mr. Howells among 
us. It is an infinite relief to turn from the weak, moral stories 
and the strong, immoral ones; from American novels of a doubt- 
ful character and French novels with a character only too undoubt- 
ful—to the simple, powerful, pure, exhilarating, and winning 
stories of Mr. Howells. The word exAi/arating is used advisedly. 
We all know what it is to feel depressed after reading a novel, 
to have a sensation of unrest, of irksomeness, as we come back to 
actual life. This arises from the false glamour that characterizes 
so many works of fiction, and makes them so attractive, yet dan- 
gerous, a pabulum for impressible minds. But Mr. Howells’ 
stories are natural and elevating; and this last is no exception 
to the rule We have a better opinion of human nature after 
reading it, and especially of American men and American women. 

Che story has no plot; it is the simple unfolding of daily life, 


during a most uneventful voyage on board a ship that carried as 
passengers a beautiful and simple country maiden and three 
young men of the world Vhe grandfather had engaged pas- 

he called her; but when all hands 


sage tor his “little girl,”’ as 
had discovered that the little girl was a full-grown woman, the 
consternation was great. Lydia—for that was her name—alone 
saw nothing awkward in the situation; and the interest of the 
story lies in the application and result of a plan formed by the 
young men for protecting her from the knowledge of her position 
he tact that the circumtances are all so perfectly natural, is to 
the honor of American society, In which a woman unprotec ted is 


the best protec ted 
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Paul Faber, Surgeon. 8 pp. 201. By GErorGE Mac- 
DonaLp, LL.D. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co. 
1879. 


Dr. MacDonald has pursued his usual line of thought in 
Paul Faber, clothing religious and doctrinal teachings with the 
garb of fiction. One cannot help wishing that he would insist 
less on doctrinal beliefs, which pertain more to the domain of 
philosophy than to that of religion, while keeping in the fore- 
ground the religious element. In this instance, Paul Faber is a 
physician who has been led, by what seemed to him good and 
sufficient reasons, to deny the existence of a God and to reject 
the doctrine of immortality, though recognizing the eternity of 
matter. He ranks physics, or the study of nature, and nature’s 
crowning work, man, as the highest science, toward which all 
other sciences radiate. The natural kindliness of his disposition 
and the love of his fellow-men led him to take an interest in the 
progress of science. He wished to demonstrate that one can live 
truly, unaided by either the hope or the fear of future reward or 
retribution, and his failure to do so is the fault of Dr. MacDonald 
rather than of Pau! Faber. To this end he is made to marry a 
woman whom he saves from death, and whom he has taught to 
believe like himself. He soon discards her, however, for a sin he 
himself had committed in his youth. Through much suffering 
they are finally brought back to each other and to the Church. 
Mr. Wingfold, the curate and shepherd, who leads back the stray 
sheep, is evidently Dr. MacDonald’s ideal of a pastor. 

Notwitstanding the author’s able handling of his subject, 
atheism is one of too vast proportions to be satisfactorily dis- 
posed of ina novel. When a man like Paul Faber is led to 
renounce his convictions during a period of prostration in which 
his mind is weakened through suffering, it does not follow that 
either the status of Christianity or that of Atheism is affected 
thereby. One may reasonably be skeptical,of a faith, the supporters 
of which are influence by fear rather than by the clear, calm 
judgment. 


A Quiet Life; and The Tide on the Moaning Bar. 3q. 12 
pp. 230. By Mrs. Frances Hopcson Burnerrt.  Phila- 
delphia: T. B. Peterson and Bros. 


IN these two stories, 4 Quiet Life, and The Tide on the Moaning 
Bar, Mrs. Burnett has introduced as her heroines two more of her 
seventeen-year-old girls, although pretty little Prue Renfrew, in 
A Quiet Life, with her fair girlish face in its frame of falling hair, 
like brown autumn leaves; sweet serious eyes and sensitive little 
mouth, can scarcely be called a heroine, save for her patient forti- 
tude in seeking to hide her sorrow from her old father. The 
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girlish dignity, rigid scrupulousness in the attention to her duties 
as the Rector’s daughter, quaint little ways and unsophisticated 
innocence of Prue Renfrew, that for a time proved an irresistible 
uttraction for Angus Strathspey, the Lord of the Manor, is a direct 
antithesis to the sparkling beauty and the thoughtlessness of the 
merry little sprite, Line Clangarthe, in Zhe 7ide on the Moaning 
Bar, although both are equally charming. Notwithstanding the 
similarity of Mrs. Burnett's tales, and the absence of anything 
like brilliancy or originality, her books possess a certain charm. 
(he rare pathos in these simple and natural little stories can 
not fail to engage the attention of the most indifferent reader. 


VWadeletne. Sq. 12° pp. 220. By JULES SANDEAt Phila- 
delphia: |] B. Peterson and Bros. 


Vadeleine, Jules Sandeau’s prize novel, is a well written and 
entertaining story, showing the influence of a good woman upon 
i man “hardened by egotism, stained by idleness, and rendered 
prematurely old by debauchery.” His reformation is not effected 


suddenly, and his ascent is often retarded by backsliding: but he 
is eventually “ regenerated by work, rejuvenated by love, and 
sanctified by sacrifice.” Novels like J/ade/erne, the aim of which 


is to demonstrate a principle, are too often an exception in French 
literature. French novelists, as a rule, in their strict observance 
of the dem inds ot art, mM ike subordinate to it all moral considera- 
tions 


Philoméene’s Marriages. Sq. 12° pp. 32 By Henry GRE- 
VILLI lranslated by Miss HELEN STANLEY Philadel- 
phia: ‘I. B. Peterson and Bros 

Philoméne’s Marriag differs from the generality of Mme. 

Gréville’s novels in that it fails te be as interesting as_ her 
other works. Mme. Philoméne Crénin is a widow, aged thirty- 
eight years, an uninteresting peasant woman with yellow hair, a 
sharp nose, and ugly teeth, who possesses a little money, and is 
desirous of marrying again lhe recital of Mme. Crépin’s ex- 
periences in search of the deceased captain Is not an entertaining 


narrative, notwithstanding Mme. Gréville’s skill in portraiture. 
he characters of M. and Mme. Verroy, M. Masson and Virginie, 
however, compensate for the uninteresting character of Philo- 
mene. In a preface, addressed to her American readers, Mme. 
Greville writes that she has endeavored to depi t the people of 
France as they are; asserting that they live, love and marry as 
other people do. She has undoubtedly succeeded in this, but not 
In presenting as agreeable 2 picture of French life as might have 
been drawn. 
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Sonia. Translated from the French of Henry GREVIELE. By 
Mary NFAL SHERWOOD. Sq. 12° pp. 272. Philadelphia: 
T. B. Peterson and Bros. 

Sonia is a charmingly written love story. ‘lhe sketches are 
drawn to the life and are attractive. ‘he character of Sonia, the 
little serf girl, is delineated with considerable delicacy and skill. 
Disinterestedness, however, such as that of Prince Armianof, a 
nobleman by nature as well as birth, is a great rarity in real life; 
but one need not travel far to verify the reality of persons like 
Mme. La Genérale Goréline, who, in her self-sufficiency and 
asserted dignity, seeks to bear everything down before her; Mlle. 
Lydia, whose ambitious scheming is thwarted by her selfish 
frivolity; and like Boris Grébof, who in true manliness of charac- 
ter bears up bravely under disappointment. Seva will undoubt- 
edly achieve a great success among Mme. Greéville’s readers. 


ly /t Mav Happen. A Story of American Life and Character. 
12° pp. 416. By Tresor. Philadelphia: Porter and 
Coates. 1879. 
INTENSITY of thought and stvle, and a tendency to descrip- 
tion are the most noticeable peculiarities of 4s 7 mav Happen. 
it has slow action, with a double plot, over which the reader’s 
attention cannot flag for a moment without losing a good deal of 
the narrative: which, indeed, seems to lose itself, somehow, 
among the many interlocutors that move through it and retard the 
denouement. A tale with a simple, single plot, treated with all the 
conversational vivacity of the author, would be far more effective. 
lhe manner of a story is almost always of more importance than 
its matter. The story of any of Charles Dickens’ novels, told by 
an inferior artist, would scarcely be worth reading or remem- 
bering. 


The Barque Future, cr Life in the Far North. 12° pp. 252. 
By Jonas Liz. ‘Translated from the Icelandic, by MRs. 
Oe BuLL. Chicago: S. C. Griggs and Co. 1879. 


The Barque Future is a pleasant narrative of rude life in the 
far north. The scenes and events depicted and narrated are 
commonplace enough to give them the air of probability Wis- 
dom and folly, vice and virtue, honor and duplicity, heroism and 
adventure, love, jealousy and matrimony are illustrated in_ the 
story, which is told with great simplicity. The translator has 
evidently made no attempt to do more than accurately to render 
the original, in which task she gracefully acknowledges her in- 
debtedness to Prof. R. B. Anderson. 
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Bel Marjory,a Tale. 12° pp. 376. By L. T. MEADE. New 
York: Robert Carter and Brothers. 


\n agreeable little family story is this, English as to its lo- 
cality and character, and carrying with it a quiet English moral 
which it is the purpose of the narrative to illustrate. — Its title, 
however, is unfortunate. If the volume possessed a more “ tak- 
ing "’ title, it would command a wider interest than it is likely to 


do as Bel Wa wry. 


ART. 


French Pictures, drawn with Pen and Pencil. 4° pp. 212. 
By Rev. $.G.Green, D.D. With illustrations by English 
and foreign artists. New York: Thomas Nelson & Sons. 

1575 
Somepopy has said that reading d’Herbelot’s great oriental 
work was as good as going through the East on the back of a 


camel; and it may be said with equal justice that a perusal of 
this /77 de luxe will give as good an idea of “the vine-covered 
hills and gay vallevs of France’’ as could be gathered from an 
ictual journey through that country. Here we are brought face 
to face with the valley of the Seine, Normandy and Brittany. 


1 


along the Loire, by Auvergne and the Cevennes; the Alps of 
Dauphine, south-western France and the Pyrennées; the high- 
lands of eastern France and the cities of Lyons and Paris; a 
succession of admirable views going by as in a panorama—val- 
leys, rivers, lakes, cataracts, bridges, promontories, castles, palaces, 
cathedrals, ruins and remains of old temples and theatres, crypts 
and sepulchres; all historic, or poetic, or picturesque, and all 


executed in a very delicate stvle of modern art. Accompanying 
these illustrations is a series of descriptions written in a very 
graphic and scholarly style. But it is hard to say which is the 


greater merit of these pictures of France—their charm of artistic 
excellence e, or the value of the literature that des ribes them. 


{rt and Artists in Connecticut. Small 4° pp. 176. By H. 

W. FRENCH. Boston: Lee and Shepard. 1879. 
lHis*book, having for its frontispiece a portrait of Col. John 
frumbull, from the marble bust in the Yale gallery, and a great 
number of other portraits, artistic specimens, studies and sketches 
presents an Outline of the Growthof Art mn Connecticut, a history 
of the Yale art gallery; of the Wadsworth art gallery; and of our 
art-schools of the State; and also some « hapters on water-color 
painting and education in art. Other chapters contain bio- 
graphical notices of Connecticut painters and critical estimates of 
their works. ‘The book is an honor to the State of Connecticut, 
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and also to the industry and zeal of its author, whose opinions on 
the condition and promise of the fine arts in this part of the 
world are expressed with judgment. He says “it is a fact which 
none would attempt to deny, that there is but little originality as 
yet to distinguish the art-life of America. In sculpture we 


are deficient. In painting we still “look up.” In architec- 
ture we have produced but a bastard jumble. But in defence 
be it urged, we are yet young. We are composed, in the 


greater part, of emigrants from other nations, the least artistic of 
every community. Our fields are not yet half of them planted: 
shall we carve marble well before We have completed the plough- 
share? * * * ‘The promise in America is great, the possibili- 
ties unlimited. Scarcely a hundred years have passed since the 
fine arts found a first footing in native soil: yet Connecticut has 
already produced more than one man of whom it may well be said 
that 
‘ All the world was proud that he was born ;’ 

and hardly a year passes but higher steps are taken, offering 
every encouragment to the fullest, freest confidence in hope of 
further progress” (p. 23). 


CATALOGUES. 


Catalogue of the Brooklyn Library. Part Second. D—M. 
4° pp. 401. By S. B. Noyes, Librarian. Brooklyn: 1878. 
We had occasion to speak in terms of commendation of Part 
First of the Catalogue of the Brooklyn Library some time ago ;* 
and it is, perhaps, unnecessary to add to, or extenuate anything, we 
then said of the work. ‘The author has consistently carried out 
in Part Second the plan pursued in Part First. His method of 
classification, plan of cross references, and description of the 
literature catalogued leave little to be desired in a bibliographical 
work. The work will be completed with Part Third, which is 
soon to be published. 


Catalogue of the Newburyport Public Library. 8 pp. 618. 
A. H. Tenney, Librarian. By Amos Noyes. Newburyport: 
1879. 

In the Catalogue of the Newburyport (Mass.) Public Library, 
no attempt at classification of subjects and titles is made. ‘The 
system of cross references has been adopted to some extent, to 
advantage ; but the alphabetical order is retained. With the aid 
of the learned Librarian, whose memory is said to retain every title 
the library contains, the work will serve, for some time to come, 


* National Quarterly Review, July, 1878. 
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the purpose of the reader. It is nicely printed on good paper, 
and presents a very respectable appearance. 


Putnam's Library Companion. A (Quarterly Summary of 
“ the best reading,” giving priced and classified lists of the 
English Publications, etc. Vol. Ul. 8 pp. 80. New York: 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 1879. 

Tuis quarterly volume of the Messrs. Putnam, giving a list and 
description, with prices, etc. of recent publications, is valuable in 
its way. It is neatly gotten up, and is obviously intended for bibli- 
ographers and the reading public generally. 


RECEIVED. 


A Reply to Roswell D. Hitchcock, D. D., on Socialism. 12° pp. 
67, paper. By A SociaLtist. New York: Charles P. Somerby. 
1879. 

A History of the City of San Francisco. 8 pp. 495. By JOHN 
S. Hirretit. San Francisco: A. L. Bancroft and Co. 1878. 

Sewer Gases, and How to Protect our Dwellings. 16° pp. 157. 
Illustrated. By ApoL_ro bE VARonaA, A. M., LL.B., M. D. Brook- 
lyn: Eagle Book Printing Department. 1879. 

Improved Dwellings for the Laboring Classes. 8 pp. 45, paper. 
New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 1879. 

Economic Monographs. Nos. X1., Xll. and XV. 12° paper. 
Honest Money and Labor. By CARL SCHURZ; National Banking. 
By M. L. Scupper, JR.; /nternational Copyright. By G. H. Put- 
NAM. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 1879. 

Life and Times of Stein ; or, Germany and Prussia in the Na- 
poleonic Age. 2 Vols. 8° pp. 546-568. By J. R. SEELey, M. A. 
Boston: Roberts Brothers. 1879. 

History of the English People. Nols. 1. and I1., 8° pp. 576-500. 
By JoHN RICHARD GREEN, M. A. New York: Harper & Broth- 
ers, 1878. 

The Early Years of Christianity: The Apostolic Era; The 
Martyrs and Apologists ; Heresy and Christian Dogma ; Christian 
Life and Practice in the Early Church. One vol. each. 12° pp. 
§36-654-478-528. By E. De Pressensf, D. D. ‘Translated by 
ANNIE HARWOop-HOLMDEN New .York: Nelson & Phillips; 
Cincinnati: Hitchcock & Walden. 1878. 

The People's Commentary, including brief notes on the New 
lestament, with copious references to parallel and illustrative 
Scripture passages, designed to aid Bible students and common 
readers to understand the meaning of the inspired word. 12° pp. 
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724. By Amos Binney and DANIEL STEELE,S.T.D. New York: 
Nelson & Phillips; Cincinnati: Hitchcock & Walden. 1879. 

Nadeschda. A Poem in nine Cantos. 8° pp. 103. By JOHN 
Lupvic RuNEBeRG. ‘Translated from the Swedish by Martié 
A. Brown. Boston: Marié A. Brown. 1879. 

Prince Deukalion. A Lyrical Drama. Sq. 8° pp. 171. By 
Bayarp Taytor. Boston: Houghton, Osgood & Co. 1878. 

Poems ; By SARAH HELEN WHITMAN. 12° pp. 261. Boston: 
Houghton, Osgood & Co. 1879. 

A Handbook of Legendary and Mythological Art, with des- 
criptive illustrations. Crown 8" pp. 541. By CLARA ERSKINE 
CLEMENT. ‘Twelfth Edition. Boston: Houghton, Osgood & Co. 
1879. 

Painters, Sculptors, Architects, Engravers and Their Works. 
A Handbook, with illustrations and monograms. Crown 8° pp. 
681. By CLARA ERSKINE CLEMENT. Fifth Edition. Boston: 
Houghton, Osgood & Co. 1879. 

Artists of the Nineteenth Century and Their Works. A Hand- 
book, containing two thousand and fifty biographical sketches. 
2 Vols. Crown 8° pp. 524-373. By CLARA ERSKINE CLEMEN1 
and Lawrence Hurron. Boston: Houghton, Osgood & Co. 
1879. 

Motives of Life. Sq.-16° pp. 162. By Davip Swinec. 
Chicago: Jansen, McClurg & Co. 1879. 

The Grammar of Painting and Engraving. 12° pp. 330. 
Translated from the French of Blane’s Grammatre des Arts du 
Dessin. By Katie Newett Doccertr. With the original 
illustrations. Third Edition. Chicago: S. C. Griggs & Co. 
1879. 

Robert Dick, Baker, of Thurso, Geologist and Botanist. 12° pp. 
436. By Samuer Sites, LL. D. With portrait and illustrations. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. 1879. 

The Life of J. M. W. Turner, R. A. 12° pp. 404. By 
Puoitip GILBERT HAMERTON. Boston: Roberts Brothers. 1879 

Bedouin Tribes of the Euphrates. 8 pp. 445. By Lapy ANNE 
BLunt. Edited, with a Preface and some accounts of the Arabs 
and their Horses, by W. S. B. Maps and Sketches by the 
Author. New York: Harper & Brothers. 1879. 


Tue Editors learn with regret that the leading article in the previous 
number of the NATIONAL QUARTERLY REVIEw, entitled /dea/ Commonwealths, 
was plagiarized from the Democratic Review for September, 1846, Vol. XIX. 
It is proper to say that the said article was paid for and published by them as 
an original essay ; and that the author of the imposition is one subscribing 
himself Stephen W. Landon, Jamaica, L. I 
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Prospectus of the 9th Volume, 1878-9. 
THE ALDINE, 
The Art Journal of America. 


SOLD ONLY TO SUBSCRIBERS. 
Complete in 24 Parts, at 50 Cents each. 
ISSUED MONTHLY. 


It is the purpose of the publishers to persevere in their efforts to keep THE ALpiNnzE, 
as an exponent of Art work, free from competition, and to spare neither thought nor 
expense to still further beautify and improve the broad pages of the work. 

While urging the necessity of cultivating a taste for the beautiful in Nature and Art, 
Tue Acoprne has not been unmindful of the force of example and illustration, therefore it 
has been a constant study to show, in the pages of the work itself, that improvement so 
certainly consequent upon sincere devotion to such objects. As in the past, so in the 
future, THe ALpine will continue to be an example of the progressive and refining 
influences of connection and association with the beautiful and true. 

The volume now in preparation, while it will not suddenly depart from the general 
course of its predecessors, will yet present many modifications and improvements, the 
result of study and experience in fitting THe ALviINe to worthily maintain its position as 
** The Art Journal of America.” 

In the more mechanical department of the arrangement or make-up, changes, in them- 
selves slight, will largely enhance the general beauty of the pages, which had already won 
admiration so hearty and universal. 

Editorially, Tue ALDINE will deal broadly and fairly.-with Art in general and Amer- 
can Artin particular. Caretully prepared papers will keep the reader well informed on 
all Art topics of the important Art centres of this country and Europe. The important 
exhibitions will receive full and timely notice ; and artists whose achievements have won 
tor them the right, shall be introduced and given a proper personality by sketches biogra- 
phical and critical. It will be the purpose ot the Editor to earn for the Critical and Liter- 
ary Department of THe ALprINneE a recognition in every way worthy of its established and 
admitted pre-eminence in Art illustration. 

The Art Department of this volume will be richer in representations of American 
natural scenery than any of its predecessors. To aida popular decision on the claims of 
rival localities to the title “‘ The Switzerland of America,”’ our artists are exploring the 
wonders of those regions of our country which have more recently been brought iuto 
notice. The Yo-Semite and the Yellow Stone, the Sierras and the Rockies shall be 
brought home to the patrons of THE ALp1nE—but not to the exclusion or neglect of our 
glorious old Alleghanies and their more familiar surroundings. 

Experience, and capital largely increased by the liberal patronage of an appreciative 
public, has made possible the introduction of greater system and plan in selecting the Art 
exhibits, so as to better cover all desirable ground, enabling an harmonious and judicious 
combination and progression, so to speak, through the wide world of Art. Examples by 
figure, animal and landscape rors every school—ancient and modern—American or 
foreign, will appear with all the old refreshing variety, but with an added advantage 
of more deliberate arrangement and detined purpose, to instruct and inform as well as to 
delight. 

The publishers have entire confidence that the public will continue the evidence of 
their — iation of these efforts to maintain an Art publication that shall be character- 
istic and worthy of the progress and liberal tastes of Americans, and they anticipate with 
pleasure the opportunity for a practical verdict on their past achievements which the 
commencement of a new volume affords. 

PLAN OF PUBLICATION, 

Tue Avpine volumes will, in future, be completed in 24 parts, at 50 cents each, pub- 
lished monthly and sold only to subscribers for the complete volume. Subscribers will 
pay on delivery for the parts actually received, and no canvasser or deliverer is author- 
ized to vary these terms in any way or to make any representations on the faith of the 
publishers outside of the regular prospectus. Tue ALpine will not be sold by book or 
newsdealers generally. 

Any person desiring to act as the agent for any particular orem A should apply 
promptly, giving full particulars as to business, references, and territory desired. Liberal 
arrangements will be made with the best parties. 


THE ALDINE PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


JAMES SUTTON, President, 
18 Vesey Street, New York. 
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THE BIBLIOTHECA SACRA. 


VOLUME XXXVI. 1879. 


The first Prospectus of the BIBLIOTHECA SACRA set forth its objects in 
the following language 

“It will embrace the subjects which are included under Theology in the 
wider acceptation of that term, namely, Biblical Literature, Doctrinal 
Theology, and the History of the Church, including that of the principal 
doctrines of Christianity. Particular prominence will be given to Biblical 
Literature, in respect to which there isa large and constantly increasing 
amount of valuable materials. Certain collateral subjects will receive a 
share of attention, particularly classical philology and mental science... . .It 
will endeavor to consult the needs of theological students and clergymen 
With this view articles will be sought of permanent value, instead of those 
which are fitted to produce a popular and immediate effect.” 

The plan of the Review here sketched was in some of its features entirely 
original. The Bibliotheca Sacra first introduced the plan of publishing 
entire theological treatises in successive Articles, of condensing and transfus- 
ing instead of translating Essaysand books from foreign languages, of describ- 
ing original explorations in biblical geography, of presenting denominational 
differences in a series of Articles by representative writers, etc. 

Under the administration of Professor Park, one of its founders, this 
plan of the work has been, in the main, steadily adhered to. The exceptions 
are such as were naturally developed in the progress of the active inquiries 
of the past thirty or forty years ; such in particular as have grown out of the 
researches in the natural sciences, especially geology, in relation to the Bible ; 
the illustration of certain passages of Scripture from travels and new discov- 
eries in Oriental lands ; and the state and progress of education in the higher 
seminaries of Europe and America. Investigations in natural theology, phi- 
lology, archeology, textual criticisms, and the explanation of difficult pas- 
sages of the Bible, homiletics, etc., have net been neglected ; and in some 
of these departments the Review has had many original papers by original 
explorers. These carefully-wrought papers have often been the result of 
long-continued study—months and even years of labor and investigation 
have produced them ; and they have been, and still are, quoted as authorities. 

Not only has great labor been expended in the preparation of these elabo- 
rate papers for the press, but also great care and pains to secure accuracy 
in printing,—the use of type in various foreign and Oriental languages often 
involving the labor and expense in one page equal to that in two and some- 
times five or six pages of ordinary matter ; a sort of work which no other 
Review in this country often attempts. 


TERMS, $4.00 per annum. 
W. F. DRAPER, Publisher, 


Andover Mass. 
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THE 


American Quarterly Microscopical Journal 


Devoted to the interest of Microscopical Study in 
all branches of Science. 


EDITED BY PUBLISHED BY 


ROMYN HITCHCOCK, HITCHCOCK & WALL, 
180 Nassau Street, New York. 


Published in October, January, April and July; containing original 
articles, abstracts, translations, reviews, general notes, and a careful digest 
of current literature 

CONTENTS FOR APRIL, 1879. 
I. The Ampulla of Vater and the Panc seats inet in the Domestic Cat. Simon H. 
Gage. (Continued.) Plates XIII., X 
Il. A Typical Case of Tubercular shay ae ¥.N. Danforth. Plate XV. 


Ill. The Formation of the Paraboloid as an Illuminator for the Microscope. F. H. 
Wenham. Illustrated.) 


1V. The Structure of Ophioglossum. Pref. Mark Harrington. Plate XVI. 


A Few Remarks on Angular Aperture and Description of a ‘* Universal Aperto- 
meter Prof. H. L. Smith. Pilate > i. 


VI. Dubious Forms of Fresh Water Algw. Rev. Francis Wolle. Plate XVIII. 
Vil. Two Forms of Comparators for Measures of Length. Prof. W. A. Rogers. 
(lllustrated.) 


VIII. Practical Hints on Preparing and Mounting Animal Tissues. Dr. Card Seiler. 
(Continued.) 


IX. The Simplest Forms of Life. 3B. Ey/erth. 
EprroriaL: A Natural System of Thallophytes ; Micrometry ; Correspondence : 
A Shower of Pollen; Notes on Prof. Abbe’s Letter ; Nucleus in Mammalian 
Blood-Corpuscles ; Notes; Laboratory Notes and Queries ; Digest of Current 
Literature; Microscopical Societies; Book Notices ; Publications Received. 
EXTRACTS FROM LETTERS TO THE PUBLISHERS. 
[Not one was solicited and the list could be greatly extended.] 

* It is a good beginning of a laudable enterprise in which all American microscopists 

are, or ought to be, interested, and I wish you great success. 
‘** There is no question as to the sterling value of your first number. 


‘It will afford me much pleasure to extend the circulation of the QuaRTERLY, which 
so Ww rorthily represents my favorite study. 


‘ | thought it would be good, but was really surprised, and most pleasantly.” 


‘1 can truly congratulate you on its appearance and contents. If you keep it up to 
that standard, it must be a success. 


‘* Am highly pleased— does you much credit.” 
‘* The journal merits, and receives from all who see it, high approval. "’ 


” 


* Iam very much pleased with it,—1 wish you great success in your enterprise. 
‘* I must confess that | am more than pleased with its appearance and contents.”’ 
‘ I congratulate you on its fine appearance, both outside and inside. ”’ 


‘Tam much pleased with the first number, and am convinced that your publication 
will make its way 


‘** Tam very much pleased with the beginning, and hope it may maintain the same 
standard of excellence.’ 


TERMS.—One Year, $3.00; Single Copies, 75c.; To Foreign 
Subscribers, 13s, 6d. Sterling 


Address all communications to *‘ The American Quarterly Microscopical Journal,”’ 
P. O. Box 2335, New York 
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LIPPINCOTT’S MAGAZINE. 


An Illustrated Monthly of Literature, Science, Art and Travol. 

With the JANUARY number commence the twenty-third volume and 
twelfth year of LIPPINCOTT’S MAGAZINE, The conductors take 
pleasure in stating that during the coming year they will spare no efforts to 
supply their patrons with a fund of 

THE BEST AND MOST ATTRACTIVE READING, 
aiming to furnish entertainment, in the best sense, for every diversity of 
taste,—to be of no class, of no party, but belonging to all and profitable to all. 

The contents of the Magazine will embrace attractive 
SERIAL NOVELS, SHORT STORIES, SKETCHES OF TRAVEL, HIS- 

TORY AND BIOGRAPHY, ESSAYS ON POPULAR QUESTIONS 

OF THE DAY, PAPERS OF WIT AND HUMOR, ARTICLES 

ON POPULAR SCIENCE, POEMS, REVIEWS, ETC. 

OUR MONTHLY GOSSIP, always an important department of this 
journal, will be carefully sustained. 

The PICTORIAL EMBELLISHMENT of the Magazine will be a 
matter of careful attention, with the object of rendering it an especially 
attractive feature, 

Among the contributions that will appear in the new volume are the 
following 

A series of Illustrated Papers on FRENCH TOWNS, by EpWArb 
KING, ka ae jt ind others. 

A Series of A les on GERMAN POLITICAL LIFE, by the author 
of “ German Home Life.” : 

A Series of Illustrated Sketches of RAMBLES IN THE WILDS OF 
MEXICO AND CENTRAL AMERICA, by Dr. Fevix L. Oswa.p. 

A Series of Society Stories, under the title of WOMEN’S HUSBANDS, 
by an anonymous writer. 

A Series of Sketches of VILLAGE LIFE IN THE SOUTH, by Miss 
ANNIE PoRTER : 

Illustrated Articles descriptive of Life and Adventures in the Caucasus, 
by GEORGE KENNAN, author of “ Tent Life in Siberia;” Wild Boars and 
Boar Hunting, by Dr. G. A. StocKWELL; Capri, by Dwicut Brenton; 
English Scenery, by Henry JAMEs, Jr., etc., etc. Contributions from the 
author of “ The Honorable Mis. Ferrard,” Mrs. R. H. Davis, OLIVE LoGaN, 
JENNIE WoopviLLe, SHERWOO) BONNER (author of “Like unto Like,”) 
MAryY DEAN (author of “ The boy on a Hill Farm,’ ) etc., etc. 


Extraordinary Inducements to Club-Getters. 

To any person sending us a club of FIVE New Subscribers to Lippincott’s Magazine 
for one year, at $4.co each, will be presented a copy of WORCESTER'S QUARTO 
DICTIONARY. Illustrated and Unabridged. Library sheep, $10.00. 

Fora club of SIX New Subscribers, at $4.00 each, will : presented a full set of THE 
WAVERLY NOVELS. Complete in 12 vols., Illustrated. Crown 8vo. Extra cloth. 


$12.00. 

For a club of TEN New Subscribers, at $4.00 each, will be presented CHAMBER’S 
ENCYCLOPEDIA. Popular Revised Edition. With 4000 Engravings and 40 Maps 
tro vols. 8vo. Extracloth. $2 ‘ 


2 For sale by all Book and News Dealers. Terms: Yearly Subscription, $4.00 
Single Number, 35 Cents 
G2 Specimen NuMBER mailed, postage paid, to any address, on receipt of 20 cents. 


J, B, LIPPINOOIT & 00., Publishers, 
716 and 717 Market St., Philadelphia. 
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“The Journal of Speculative Philosophy. 


PUBLISHED QUARTERLY IN 8ST. LOUIS, MISSOURL 


It is intended as a vehicle for such translations, commen- 
taries and original articles, as will best promote the interests 
of Speculative Philosophy in all its departments. 

TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 

Three dollars per volume: single number, 75 cents. 

Vols. land II, bound in one volume in muslin, will be sent 
by mail for $5.00. 

Vol. Ilé, Vol. IV, Vol. V, Vol. VI, Vol. VII, Vol. VIII, 
and Vol IX, in muslin, $3.00 each. 

Back volumes (unbound) may be had at $2.00 per volume. 

To English subscribers the price is 16s. per volume, 48. per 
number. 

All foreign subscribers should order through Messrs. 
Tritbner & Co., 57 Ludgate Hill, London. 

All subscriptions (within the United States) should be 
addressed to the Editor, 

WM. T. HARRIS, Box 2398, St. Louis, Mo. 


9 eee 


INTRODUCTORY (to the Study of Philosophy), 
BY THE EDITOR, 

I. An introduction to the Study of Speculative Philoso- 
phy, giving an exposition of the more important ideas 
necessary to an understanding of the works of original Philo- 
sophers. This was completed in ten chapters, published in 
the first and second volumes. 

II. A series of articles applying the ideas unfolded in the 
foregoing Introduction to Special themes :—The Speculative 
Herbert Spencers’s First Principles: The Alchemists; Paul 
Janet and Hegel; Statement of the Problem; Nominalism 
and Realism; Analysis of Hegel’s Phenomenology; What 
is meant by * Determined” ; Notes on the Outlines of Hegel’s 
Logic, and his Philosophy of Rights, Morals, and Religion ; 
The True First Principle ; Hegel’ s First P rinciple ; ; Preface 
to Vol. III; The Freedom of the Will; The Immortality of 
the Soul ; Book Classification ; Philosophemes ; Contributions 
to Philosophy ; The Concrete and the Abstract; Theis and 
Pantheism; The Philosophy of Nature; The Metaphysical 
Caleulus; Is Positive Science Nominalism or Realism ¢ Do 
the Correlationists Believe in Self-Movement? Hegel’s Philo- 
sophic Method; Trendelenburg and Legel. 




















Wee~ '' THE BEST LITERATURE OF THE DAY,°—New York 7imes. 


THE GREATEST LIVING AUTHORS, such as 
Prof. Max MULLER, THE DUKE OF ARGYLL, MaTTHEW ARNOLD, 
Rt. Hon. W. E. GLADSTONE, WILLIAM Back, J. Norman Lockyer, 
JAMES ANTHONY FROUDE, Miss THACKERAY, FRaNcis W. Newman, 
Prof. HuxLey, Mrs. MuLocu-Cratk, ALFRED RussELL WaLLAceg, 
Ricuarp A. PRocToR, GEORGE MacDoONALD, Henry KINGSLEY, 
Prof. GOLDWIN SMITH, Mrs. OLIPHANT, W. W. 8rory, 
Epwarkp A. FREEMAN, Mrs. ALEXANDER, IVAN TURGUENIEF, 
Prof. TYNDALL, JEAN INGELOW, RvuskKIN, 
Dr. W. B. CARPENTER, JULIA KaAVaNacH, TENNYSON, 
FRANCES Power CoBBE, Tuomas Harpy, LROWNING, 











and many others, are represented in the pages of 


LITTELL’S LIVING ACE. 


In 1879, Tue Livine AGE enters upon its thirty-sixth year, admittedly unrivall d continuously suc- 
cessful. A WEEKLY MaGaZINE, of sixty-four pages, it gives more than 


Three and a Quarter Thousand 








double-column octavo pages of reading-matter yearly, forming four large volumes. It presents in an inexpen 
sive f a msidering its great amount of matter, with freshness, owing to ita weekly issuc, and with a 
aatisfactory completeness attempted by no other publication, the best Essays, Reviews, ¢ s, Tales, 
Sketches a Travel and Discovery, Poetry, Scientific, Biographical, Histori my and Political Information, 


se the entire | ly of Foreign Periodical Literature. 
During the coming year, Serial and Short Stories by the Most Eminent Foreign Authors will be 
given, together with an amount 


Unapproachea Lat any other Poriodical 





in the w rid, of the mosé val ’ Literary an tter of the day from the pens of the feremust 
Essayists, 8 ts, Critics, Discoverers, and Edito rs, above-named and many others, representing every 
departn of kt ywledge and Ir Css 

rhe <ee rtance of ‘'e Livine vy GE to every American reader, as the only satisfactorily fresh and 


complete compilation of a generally inaccessible but indispensable current literature, — indispensable 
because it embraces the productions of 


TEE more women gl harap soil Oe a ee 






























in all branches of Literature, Science, Art, and Politics 3 i licated by the following recent 
Opinions. 
“Tne Livixc AGE supplies a better « im of roug mpilation of wl tis best in the liter- 
current - 1 m i ul investizat h, 3 1} ature of the « a li r relat ‘tol ry, biography, 
greater int and variety of readi matter | fiction, poetry, 7. - lilies, theology, criticisun, 
1 while to read, than vi rypub- | orart.”—Hartford (¢ t 
ly indispe ble Boston Journal. “There is no ot! of procuring the same amo unt 
st results of the world’s thinkin, of excellent literature for anything like the same price.”"— 
bork l n Adt ¢ 
ipest, and most conve nt * There is no zine | i that gives so general 
the progress of t ght i knowl ‘ tisg tin the literary world.””— 
It is t Kof its kind ¢ i byterian y. Ba 
er be imp l at t essays, th t entertaining stories, the 
/ t f of the Eng are here gathered 
Vew } errver } t [ilinois State 
18 of t best ters Ther wer finds little « ‘ion to co beyond its columns 
ul i nr ere | OS Thereadertindatitie ng articles of any description.” 
ell med | —Boston Evening Traveller 
at sul of of | * With it alor reader may fairly keep up with all that 
al 7 is important in the literature, history, politics, and science 
th the choicest literature of the day.” | of the day.”—T7'he AM list, New York. 
| “ To keep up with it to master the best thoncht of our 
Lample space enable i y | time.”’—J//ustrated Christ u » New York 
what it st to é all that of| “It nbere gives to it 2 great 
i x i z ill e, riries in the spirit 
! ; gray! " sophy, poetry, the lities Zhe Pacific, San Fran- 
ind criticism, and to add to this the full« mplemer tof 
the bes re is in fietion.”’—Zhe Interior, Chicago | fountain of enter- 
“On ead ¢ rything. No man w ah I 
ehind the literature of the times who re ads THe Liviy 
AGk.”"—Zion’s Herald, Boston 
“ Every weekl uber now-a-days is equal to a first- 
clasa mont I 1 merit, it is the cheapest mava- 
ein the lar The Advance, Chicago 
“ Gives the best of all at the price of one.”—New York *Itis the only ¢ lation that presents with a sa atis~ 
Independent. factory completeness, as well as freshness, a literat 
itt ilizes the best literature of the age. ... Itis the | embr the pr sof the ablestand most« 
most Ww lerful we v1 lication of which we haveany | \ ters hivir It +s, therefore indispensable to every one 
knowledge.” SS’. Louis Observe who desires a thor he pend rof allthat is nrable 
In no other e cation ean sere be found 80 | and noteworthy in tiel ary world.”’—Boston P. 
n h of ster vy excellen Evening Post ‘oO tto find aq e in every American home.” 
It has no bin v i P adelphia Press. | New York Tin 
PUBLISHED WEEKLY, at $8.00 a year free of postaq An extra copy eent gratis to any one getting up a 
ft tive ow 
4 7BxX TRA OFFER FOR 18709. 

All new subscribers for 1879 will receive gratis the six numbers of 1878 containing, with other valuable 
matter, the first parts of **Sir Gibbie,” a new Serial of much interest by GEOI > MACDONALD, 
now appearing In rue LivinG AGe trom the author’s advance shects. Other choice new serials by dis- 
tinguished authors are ¢ aged and will speedily appear. 


CLUB PRICES FOR THE BEST HOME AND FOREIGN LITERATURE. 


[ ‘* Possesse a of ‘L ITTELL’S Livine Ace’ and of one or other of our vivacious American monthlies, a 
subs er will i} lf in command of the whole situation. "4 — Philadelphia Evening Bulletin. 

For $10.50, Tue Lave ING AGE and either one of the four-doliar monthly Magazines (or Harper's Weekly 
or Buzar), will sent for a year, with postage prepaid on both; or, for $9.50, Tuz Livine AGE and the 
St. Nicholas, or Appleton's Journal, both postpaid 


ADDRESS LITTELL & GAY, 17 Bromfield St., Boston. 
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A Note from JOHN G. WHITTIER, the Poet. 
Oak Knoll, Danvers, 1 Mo. 29, 1878. 

My Dear Friend :—I have received the first two numbers of the “‘ Sunday 
Afternoon,” and have read them with hearty satisfaction. It seems to me a 
complete success ; it does all that it claims or aims todo: and I have no doubt 
that it will find a wide circulation. 

I am glad to see that the author of *‘ Deephaven,” one of the most charming 
books which has been published for the last decade, has a place init. The quaint, 
tender and beautiful simplicity of Marian Douglas's ‘‘ Dorcas” is most refresh- 
ing after reading more pretentious and stilted verse writers. 

need not wish thee success, it is thine already. Thy readers, like Tenny- 
son’s wanderers, cannot fail to rejoice that they have reached the place ‘‘ Where 
tt is always Afternoon.” Thy friend, 
JOHN G. WHITTIER. 


The Boston Advertiser says it is “ Able and very interesting. * * Crowded 
with matter which is good and bright in a literary sense and useful in every 
sense.” 

The Sunday School Times says :—** Continues to hold tts place in the very 
front of American magazines, few of which equal it in ability and none of 
which have greater originality and freshness.” 

The Boston Transcript says:—In these days, when there is so much that 
ts milk and water in our periodical literature, Sunday Afternoon acts upon 
the reader like a tonic. The editorial department is especially strong.” 

The Hartford Courant says :—‘' Is edited with extreme cleverness, and 
presents a great variety of bright, entertaining and suggestive matter.” 


SUNDAY AFTERNOON, 


A MONTHLY MAGAZINE FOR THE HOUSEHOLD. 


Presenting only original matter, equals in literary merit the leading secular monthlies, 
and sustains to the religious press a relation similar to theirs to the secular press. It aims 
to have in all its essays, serials, stories, poems, etc.,a moral purpose, while in its Editor’s 
Table are vigorous discussions of live religious themes, and of current secular topics 
from the religious stand-point. It is pre-eminently readable, and /jd/s a place occupied by 
no other publication. 

Fiction, both Seriat and SuHort Stories, and Book Revirws have liberal space in its 


pages. 
ITS CONTRIBUTORS 
INCLUDE 
Pror. Geo. P. Fisuer, D. D. ELIZABETH STUART PHELPs, 
Rev. A. P. Peasopy, D. D. Rev. Leonarp W. Bacon, 
Rev. James FREEMAN CLARKE, Rev. E. A. Wasusurn, D. D 
Rev. J. T. Tucker, D. D. Paut H. Hayne, 
Pror. Francis A. WALKER, J. B. T. Marsn, 
Repsecca Harvinc Davis, Joun Esten Cooke, 
Horace E. Scupper, Saran O. Jewett, author of Deephaven. 
Rose Terry Cooke, Susan Coo.ipGe, 
James T. McKay, Juuia C. R. Dorr, 
E.ien W. OLney, Lucy Larcom, 


And other popular writers. 


$3.00 a Year, postage paid. Send 1&c. for specimen copy. 
SUNDAY AFTERNOON, Springfield, Mass. 


CALVIN THE SINNER, a capital serial by the author of Tom’s Heatuen, which 
Mrs. Harriet Beecher Stowe commended so highly, begins in the January number. 
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NOW READY, IN TWO VOLUMES. PRICE, 85. 


The King’s Secret. 
BY THE DUC DE BROGLIE. 


BEING 
The Secret Correspondence of Louis X V. with his Diplomatic 
Agents, from 1732 to 1774. 


From the London Saturday Review. 

“The new work of the DUKE OF BROGLIE is of great interest for the history not 
only of France, but of England also, about the close of the last century. . It was 
already known that Louts XV., in addition to the official communications which his Min- 
isters and himself exchanged with French Ambassadors and Chargés d’ Affaires abroad, 
carried on a secret correspondence with diplomatic agents, whose despatches and reports 
never went beyond His Majesty's private study. What, however, was that secret corre- 
spondence—that affaire secréte, or secret du Roi, as it was called? What was its purpose 
and its character? Who were the persons honored with the king's confidence? And how 
tar did these clandestine communications influence European politics? On these points no 
information was accessible. We cannot, of « ausanaaiee tae more than the faintest idea of 
a publication which deserves minute and attentive examination ; we will only say that the 
epoch covered by the correspondence extends tfom 1732 to 1774, thus including some of the 


most noteworthy events of the last century —the Fartition of Poland, tor instance, the 
imerican War,and the Revolution in Sweden. Amongst the numerous dramatis fer- 
sone Who appear on the scene we find Beaumarcuass, the famous CHEVALIER D’ kon, 
Dumovuriez, and a host of subaltern characters, half spies, half diplomatists, always ready 


to fish in troubled waters, and having very little reputation to lose. Louis XV. here, as 
always, exhibits, together with an accurate knowledge of politics and a certain sense of 
the dignity of his country, the most deplorable apathy and the most wretched selfishness 
Tue ( NT AND THE ABBE DE BroG.iisz, who have the lion’s share in the correspondence, 
stand out in brilliant relief as models of statesmanship and high principle in days when 
these qualities were not very common.”’ 
From the London Spectator. 

Che work deals with an episode in the reign of Louis XV., already suspected in that 

monarch’s lifetime, and officially confirmed by an utterance of bis successor, but which is 





now first dragged into full light hat episode consists in a clandestine diplomatic action, 
carried on by L XV. behind the back of his Ministers, and for ends carefully con- 
cealed trom them. It is hard to fancy a situation apparently more improbable. The auto- 
cratic King of France, whose mere whim had only to be spoken to make and mis-make 
policies, cho to ¢ age in secret schemes, as if he were perforce driven to seek under 


ground chanoels for the indulgence of his propensities. It is these underground proceed- 
ings which M. De B & narrates in two admirably written volumes. Having had access 
to the zealously guard records ot the French foreign Office, as well as to his own family 
archives (for an ancestor was the chief agent in these transactions), he has been able to 
illustrate thoroughly this hitherto mysterious chapter in history.”’ 





ILLUSTRATED HISTORY OF THE 


Russo-Turkish War 


BY EDMUND OLLIER, 
luthor of “ Franco-German War,” “ History of United States,” ete. 
Extra crown 4to, 576 pages, and about 300 Illustrations and Plans of the Battle-fields and 


Sieges, et Vol. 1., cloth, now ready Price, $4. To be completed in 2 volumes 
’ 


Thea yunts that have come from the fields of battle in Europe and Asia have been 
perused with the intensest interest by all classes, but it is now time that these fragmentary 
narratives should give place to a clear and detailed history ; and it is not too much to say 
that it is of great importance for every one to acquaint himself with the true history, pro- 

" 
ah 


gress, and conclusion of this most terrible conflict 


CASSELL, PETTER & GALPIN. 
596 Broadway, New York. 
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INVALUABLE : 
WORKS OF REFERENCE 


PUBLISHED BY 


J.B. LIPPINOOTT & 0O., 
PHILADELPHIA. 





Worcester’s Quarto Dictionary of the English Language. Un- 
abridged and profusely Illustrated. The standard, and in all respects best, 
Dictionary published. 

Lippinecott’s Pronouncing Biographical Dictionary. Containing 
complete and concise Biographical Sketches of the Eminent Persons of all 
Ages and Countries. By J. Tuomas, A. M., M.D. Imperial 8vo. Sheep. 
$12.00. 

Allibone’s Dictionary of Authors. A_ Dictionary of English 
Literature and British and American Authors, Living and Deceased. By 
S. AUSTIN ALLIBONE, LL. D. 3 vols. Imperial 8vo. Extra cloth. $22.50. 

Lippincott’s Pronouncing Gazetteer of the World. A complete 
Geographical Dictionary. By J. THoMas and T. BALDwin. Royal 8vo. 
Sheep. $10.00. 

Chamber’s Encyclopedia. American Revised Edition. A Dictionary 
of Universal Knowledge. Profusely Illustrated with Maps, Plates, and 
Woodcuts. 10 vols. Royal 8vo. 

Fausset’s Bible Cyclopedia, Critical and Expository. By Rev. A. 
R. Fausser, A. M. With 600 Illustrations. Imperial 8vo. Extra cloth. 
$5.00 

Encyclopedia of Chemistry. Theoretical, Practical, and Analytical 
By Writers of Eminence. Richly and profusely Illustrated. 2 vols. 
Imperial 8vo. Extra cloth. $24.00 

Chamber’s Book of Days. A Miscellany of Popular Antiquities 
connected with the Calendar. Profusely Illustrated. 2 vols. 8vo. Extra 
cloth. $8.00. 

Critical Commentary. A Commentary, Critical, Experimental, and 
Practical, on the Old and New Testaments. By Drs. JAMIESON, FAUSSET, 
and Brown. With 16 Mapsand Plans. 6 vols. Royal 8vo. Extra cloth. 
$15.00. 

Furness’s Concordance to Shakespeare’s Poems. An Index to 
Every Word therein contained, with the Complete Poems of Shakespeare. 
8vo. Extra cloth. $4.00. 

Lempriere’s Classical Dictionary, containing all the Principal 
Names and Terms relating to Antiquity and the Ancients, with a Chron- 
ological Table. 8vo. Sheep, $3.25. 16mo. Cloth, $1.25. 





*.* For sale by all Booksellers, or will be delivered free of expense, on 
receipt of price by the Publishers. 
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EPITOME OF LITERATURE 


FOR 1879. 


Issued Semi-Monthly - - $1.00 per Year. 


rhe success of this journal in the past justifies the publishers in anticipating and pre- 
paring for greater results during the present year. To this end its scope has been some- 
what enlarged, its facilities « eatliewelie increased, and its whole work well systematized. 
Its object is the advancement of literature and kindred interests. To further this it pre- 
sents reviews of works in every department of literature, written by the ablest in their 
specialties ; it has sketches of the popular authors of America, containing facts seldom else- 
where obtained ; it endeavors to stimulate interest in legitimate and wholesome drama by 
pointing out many abuses of the stage, and approving all tendencies toward their removal ; 
it makes a study of art matters, and gives much that is of interest in relation to industria 
and decorative art; it describes many fine private libraries, bringing to light rare and val- 
uable books whose location has not been known; it has, in each issue, contributions from 
noted Shakespearian scholars all over the world ; it treats of music, in its changes and ad- 
vancement, and gives many valuable points regarding them ; it gives the tables of contents, 
in fudi, ot all the leading American magazines, thus enabling readers to at once select art- 
icles upon topics especially interesting to them; it has lists of all the leading publications 
of America, and careful selections trom the lists of English, French, and German publishers ; 
it has, in tact, endeavored to embrace every specialty that may be of particular interest to 
reading people 


The publishers propose to make it a fopudar journal to the greatest extent possible, 


and will spare no effort in this direction. They will keep in view the constant changes in 
their held, and point out to their readers such as are marked and interesting. The change 
to a semi-month/y issue, without increase of price, meets with approbation, and many let- 


ters are received commending it 
1€ press welcome the paper, and below are giver some of he more recent words 


Chis excellent periodical deserves its name as a careful record of literature as it ap- 
pear Vaeazine of American Hi ry 
‘It is filled with well-written criticisms and valuable articles.’’"—Sadem ( Mass.) Gaz 


‘Every page devoted to information regarding the literature of the day.’’—CArist- 
un Worke 

‘ Invaluable to persons who desire a knowledge of new books Newport News 

‘Shows marked improvement (the current number when article was written) ; the 


most finished and scholarly of any number yet issued.’”’— Pudlishers’ Circular, London 
England 
\ valuable work. Tells just what is new and good.”’"—Maine Farmer 
‘Its criticisms are always well written, and evidently designed to give the readera 
fair conception of the book treated upon. ~ Bridge eport Leader. 
“Its « olumns afford valuable aid Zion's Herald 
‘We believe this is a very honest publication, giving, as its title indicates, a fair 


view ot general and American current literature, and capable of assisting book- purchasers 
as well as book-readers.”’—PAsladelphia Press 
Ons of the most instructive and useful publications of its kind in the country.” 
V. ¥. Graphi 
‘Readable and useful.’’— Boston Home Journal 
* Critical in a good sense.”’—Lou/isville Courter-Fournal 
‘ One of the leading publications of its class.""—Norrtstewn Herald. 
‘ We are glad to see so sensible a paper prosperous.’’—New Haven Palladium 
* Fills a want in the periodical publication of the day.”—PAtladelphia Inquirer 
All persons with literary talents should have it.”"—Primitive Christian 
An interesting and reliable guide N. ¥. Mail 
‘Has attained an enviable position among the literary periodicals.’’—North 
American 





4 mine of literary information.”’—Z/mira Advertiser 
‘Well edited.”’— Philadelphia Pre 
‘Intelligently conducted, and of genuine v alue.” Springfield Republican 
* Undoubtedly useful to all book-buyers. American Bookseller 


‘Its reviews and opinions are carefully given, conscientious and just.—Lawrence 
lmerican 
‘One of the best publications we know.”’— Columbus Herald 
Ove oe with excellent book reviews and interesting literary news.’’—Satur- 
tay f vening f 
‘ Has always something the book-buyer and book-reader can peruse with satisfac- 
tion and interest Boston lra eller 
‘Candid and useful.”’— Salt Lake City Tribune. 
We make the following special offer: For New Names we will send the Epitome 
trom May 1 to January, 1880, for FIFTY CENTS 
*,* Specimen copy sent on receipt of stamp 


F. W. ROBINSON & CO., Publishers, 
No. 1309 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
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E. M. BOYNTON. 


Manufacturer of all kinds of First-Class 


SAWS, FILES, SAW SETS, 


OROSS CUT HANDLES, TOOLS, &c. 


And sole Proprietor and Manufacturer of the Genuine Patented 


LiGoceHTnNiN Ge SAW S, 
80 Beekman Street, New York. 


TRIAL OF THE IMPROVED LIGHTNING SAW, 

The Emperor, Dom Pedro, accompanied by Director General Goshorn, Superintend- 
ent Albert, and others, visited Machinery Hall, at the Centennial, on the evening of 
June 28th. Among other things inspected, at the invitation of E. M. Boynton, of New 
York, they witnessed a trial of the New Lightning Saw, Patented March 28th, 1876. 
Two men, with one of these saws, cut off a sound log of gum-wood, one foot extreme 
diameter, in seven seconds, or at the rate of a cord of wood in five minutes. Messrs 
Corliss, Morell, Lynch, and other members of the commission, witnessed the trial and 
timed the cutting. The Emperor remarked, that was fast, very fast cutting. Last 
evening the Emperor made another examination of the saw.—Philadelphia Press, 
June 30. 

** Boynton’s Saws were effectually tested before the judges at the Philadelphia Fair, 
July 6th and 7th. An ash log, eleven inches in diameter, was sawed off, with a four-and- 
a-half foot lightning cross-cut, by two men, in precisely six seconds, as timed by the 
chairman of the Centennial Judges of Class Fifteen. The speed is unprecedented, and 
would cut a cord of wood in four minutes. The representatives of Russia, Austria, France, 
Italy, Spain, Belgium, Sweden, England, and several other countries, were present, and 
expressed their high appreciation.” 

Received Medal and Highest Award of Centennial World’s Fair, 1876. 

$1000.00 Challenge was prominently displayed for six months, and the numerous saw 
manufacturers of the world dare not accept it, or test in a competition so hopeless. 


THE BOYS ASD GHRLG OP TRE REPOLOTOE. 


12mo. Extra Cloth, $1.25. 


This little volume recounts, in a graphic and thrilling manner, the part 
played by the young folks in the 


WAR FOR AMERICAN INDEPENDENCE. 


It describes the death of Christopher Snyder in the Boston massacre 
the heroic adventures of General Stark’s young son, Caleb; the wild for- 
tunes of the boyhood of Aaron Burr, and of the little Pennsylvania lad who 
accompanied Burr in the winter march through the wilderness of Maine, 
and in the assault upon Quebec ; the strange career of Margaret Moncrief, 
the “ Beautiful Spy :” the struggles of some little Quakers with the British 
army on Long Island; and many other deeds and sufferings of the boys 
and girls who helped to win our country’s liberty. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., Publishers, 
715, 717 Market St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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ELECTRICITY. 


The Standard Electrical Instruments, 


FOR MEDICAL PURPOSES 


NOWLEDGED TO BE THE BEST BY ALL THE MOST EMINENT MEMBERS OF 


HE MEDICAL PROFESSION IN THIS COUNTRY AND EUROPE 


A LONG-NEEDED WANT SUPPLIED. 


We are now prepared to furnish for FAMILY Use a reliable self-acting 


ECTRO-MAGNETIC MACHINE with full directions for use. PRICE, $10.00. 


GALVANO-FARADIC MANUFACTURING CO., 


288 Fourth Avenue, NEW YORK. 


Send for Catalogue Price-List and Manual of Medical Electricity. 


BUISON') BURGERS PRE AND DUPLICATING PRED. 


[he Most Economical and Labor-saving Invention of the Age. 


Invaluable for COLLEGES, SEMINARIES, ACADEMIES, and other Epuca- 
PIONAL INSTITUTIONS, where EXAMINATION PAPERS, MONTHLY REPORTS, 
NOTIFICATIONS and other SCHOOL BLANKS are required. 


10,000 copies can be made from a single writing at the rate of 400 
aun hour. 
It is superior to, and supersedes the printing press or any other means 
luplicating written or printed matter. 


Send tor Circulars and Price-List, 
GENERAL EASTERN AGENCY, 


267 Broadway, NEW YORK, 
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| MABIE, TODD & C’OS 
GOLD PENS. 


(UNRIVALLED.) 
See what Oliver Wendell Holmes says of them 


BSevax, HE+ sy“ 676 
\Piteer, Matix, Sorat 3 . 





SPECIAL NOTICE. Jhac~e Leuk pre 7 fhe 
: , Jisee aAAacce a fone Prites ote ol 
GREAT IMPROVEMENTS IN CONSTRUCTION ‘ q ; 2 LA r ‘ Az 
AND UTILITY OF | 3 See 
SS. Fr 0. 
BISEL’S | uma 44. f harw Fier 


° Thame aisce Theat fu Cons tintt, 
Revolving Book Case. 4-s. Aa Ame canes, 
June Gis aay Fa Fort 9 Tum 
alee 0 “de Aan of a 

Send Postage Stamp for Illustrated Pract fact Ate nial a ; ” 

Circular and Price List. lack Fad 2 aera Anema 

aiiway” ~ fs. /ec# Cakyfocin 

J.J. BISEL, Patentee, ST Bave ball ore the Aagy o 
123 South 5th Street, Phila., Pa, | @%~ (7 eee orton, A 


GREAT REDUCTION IN PRICES. 


Za+pe Piteen Zow i Sprage Ca 

aww Wier ar 7 Ate. 

:, Ahee FA a Kae row 

The Telegraph in Americ,” §Ancmee ame 1 ArAe goam antt 

ITS FOUNDERS, PROMOTERS | 4——,, / Auce A. A rree~ 
AND NOTED MEN. 


BY 


JAMES D. REID. 


A Compcere ano Exwaustive History of American Triumpn. 


ia Ste SiG Beewoncat 
RoyaL Ocravo VoLuME, 892 pp. 16 Sey Come : 528 
PORTRAITS ON STEEL; 32 ON Woop. | Lae J fut ae Y Fe aonees 
NUMEROUS OTHER ENGRAVINGS. | ne Carteust UK Penaek 
Ciotu, Ink and Gold Stamp, $s.oo. 7 . . 
S asa ‘s é Sigh | Ie Fam eh Aw Prati forme wa 
SHEEP, Library Style, $6.00. Half Turkey | z a 4 
Morocco, $7.00. Full Turkey Morocco, | Cakecorn - ” 


$8.00. Arete F Arnel Lecore - 
Forwarded carriage free to any address van Lew thw Former as 


on receipt of price by 





OC le-~2. Ver elatt. Oona 
JAMES D. REID, Send for Illustrated Price List to 
MABLE, TODD & BARD, 
No. 195 Broadway, | 180 Broadway,N Y. 
NE W YORK. ¢2" Our goods are for sale by First Class 


Dealers throughout the United States. 
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Chegaray Institute, 


BOARDING AND DAY-SCHOOL 


For YounG LAvIEsS AND CHILDREN 


y MADAME CHEGARAY in New York, Isl, 


Established 


Nos. 1527 & 1529 


SPRUCE STREET, 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


GREEK, LATIN, ENGLISH, GERMAN, FRENCH, 


ITALIAN, INISH. 


French is the language of the family and is 


, 


nstantly spoken in the Institute 


MADAME D’HERVILLY, 
THE REIGN OF THE STOIGS 
HISTORY ; RELIGION ; MAXIMS or SELF- 
CONTROL, SELF-CULTURE, BENEVO- 


LENCE, JUSTICE, PHILOSOPHY 


With Citations of Authors quoted from 


on each page 


By Frederic May Holland. 


Eatra 245 pp., $1.25 


* Read 
make life 
brave and 
deeds.” 


the aggre + and learn how to 
happy, seeking useful precepts and 
noble words, which may become 
eneca 


A 60-page Catalogue of Choice Books, /ree 


CHARLES P. SOMERBY, 
PUBLISHER, 


1389S WBHighth Stree, 
Bet. Broadway and Fourth Ave., 


NEW YORK. 


QUARTERLY 


REVIEW ADVERTISER. 


THOS. NELSON & SON, 
42 Bleecker Street, New York, 


PUBLISH : 
A History of English Literature. 


In a Series of Biographical Sketches. By 
W.F. Collier, LL. D. ramo, cloth. -.$1 75 
History of England. 
By W. F. Collier, LL. D. Crown 8vo, 
cloth. .. = 3 50 
Outlines of Generat Mietery. 
By W. F. Collier, LL. D. 12mo, cloth. I 50 
The Great Events of History. 
From the Beginning of the Christian Era 
hy Present Time. By W. F. Collier, 
.D. remo, cloth ... pe a 22 
ean History. 
For Junior Classes. By W. F. Collier, 
LL. D. remo, cloth ° 75 
History of the British Empire. 
With Tables of the Le: oo Events of each 
Period, etc. By W . Collier, LL. 
12 mo, ‘cloth ore =n I 00 
Questions on above. 12mo 25 
History of the British Empire. 
(Advanced Class-Book.) By W. F. Col- 
lier, LL. D. 12mo, cloth — ; 175 
Chemistry of Common Things. 
By Stevenson Macadam, F. R. S. E., I 
C.S. With upward of sixty ‘diagrams 
12 mo, cloth.... 75 
Inductive Lessons on Science. 
HEAT. By W. Macgill, B. A., London. 
} 76 pages. 123 mo, cloth .......... 30 


The Oxford Teachers’ Bible. 


Send Sree 


SAWIN ACADEMY 


FOR BOYS AND GIBLS, 


SHERBORN, MASS. 


Jor Lists, 





Family pupils limited to six, to whose 
morals 
The 


tuition in English branches, 


health, manners and 


be 


personal 
charge for 
board and 


attention will given. 


washing, is $300 a year. 


Languages, each .. $5.00 a term 


Mechanical Drawing........ 5.00 
Piano Lessons 15.00 to 25.00 
Use of Chemicals 1.00 to 2.00 


Term bills payable in advance, but 
deduction is made for absence caused by 


prolonged illness. 


EDWARD A. H. ALLEN, 


Principal. 
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STARIN’S 


fitn Rive and fprbo fansportation 
Principal Office, oie Broad St., N. Y. 


JOHN H. STARIN, Proprieror. 


Solicits orders and contracts for the prompt handling and forward- 
ing of all classes of freights, consigned to his care, to 
and from all parts of the world. 


STARIN’S 
New Haven Transportation Line, 
Daily between New York and New Haven. 


The New, Staunch and Elegantly-Furnished Steamer, 


<JOELN EL STARIN,” 
Leaves N. Y. Pier 18, N. R. foot Conrtlandt St., 4 P.M. 


Leaves New Haven. 12 Midnight. 





Fare, $1.00. Excursion, $1.50. 


“EXCURSIONS!” 


[9" First-class Steamboats, Barges, Groves, and everything 
necessary to fit out any kind of an Excursion, for charter on short 
notice. 





THe WILSON PATENT ADJUSTABLE CH. 


With Thirty Changes 


Parlor, Library, Invalid Chair, Child’s 


Combining 


Beauty, Lightness, 


Strength, Sin 


plicity, and 


Comfort. 


1 


3.—Reading Position. 


sely for the Chairs. 


Manufactured of the Best Wrought Iron and Rivets. 
made purpo 


Strong Castors, 


of Position. 


Chair. 


lediv-al 


— 
1¢.—Same Chair, eight inches added to arch ‘o 


EJ height, as a medical chair,with adjustab!e stirrup 


front part hanging straight, which is done by - 
ting the ratchet on rod. For speculum pur; 
the upholstery can be reversed, the seat laid a 
the back, and the front part becomes the seat 
shortens the seat for the patiemt; the front 
chair can then be elevated to any position, t 
brace at A, the back to any angle with the row 
foot-board can fold up when necessary ; stand 
are lengthened, and the chair ean be used for 
examining table Professors ss t is perfec 
its arrangements, and scientifiesl!y adapted 
every requirement. 


PRICE-LIST OF CHAIRS.—Chairs are Rated according to Upholstery 


Pray 


Uphol 
I 


are ali 


tered in Greet 


] 


‘ 


a“ 


‘, or any good strong material, filled with 


alike—Extra Japanned, Gold, Bronzed and Ornamented, 


. $36 


n picked Moss, Fringe, etc., exactly to drawings, 


Curled Hair, 


Green, Crimson, or Tan Union Reps, filled with Curled Hair, . 
‘erry, Green, Crimson, Tan, Blue, or Sheep Skin, filled with Curled Hair, 
ilk Plush, Silk and Wool Terry, or Tapestry Reps, filled with Curled Hair, 
ilk Figured Broche Cotelines, Silk Fringes, etc., or Russia or Morocco Leather, from 75 to 150 
Desk Fixtures are portable, and can be attached at any time, on any frame, ; $6 extra. 


Frame of Medical Chair, with Stirrups, ete., 


Orders by Mail promptly attended to. } 
Goods Shipped to any Address, C. 0, D. 


FIRST DIPLOMA AWARDED 


7. Heels Higher than Head. 


Send for Illustrated Circular. 


AT THE 
American Institute 


Brooklyn Industrial Institute. 


$10 extr- 


4.—Invalid C! 





“4jBuQ [ei pe, 








RTERLY REVIEW 


Phe Dational Quarterly Review. 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 





OUR CRITICS: 


A particularly strong number of this old and able Review, * * * 


replete with very carefully written papers on topics of living interest.— 
Advance. 


/t is scholarly, able, vigorous ; dignified but not heavy in its treatment 
of topics,and has editorial utterances of its own which give tta unity and 


character which are wanting in mere literary compendiums.—Chnistian at 
Work. 


This NATIONAL QUARTERLY ¢s particularly erudite, satisfactory and 


suggestive * * * @ most enjoyable publication.—Methodist Recorder. 


* * * This Review partakes less of the character of a magazine 
both in the choice and in the treatment of its themes than most of tts former 
fellows do, since they adopted the rule of more frequent publication ; and vet 
this Review ts not by any means without that interest which comes of the 
discussion of matters of present concern, * * * The Number is one of 
marked ability and permanent worth —N.Y. Evening Post. 


For clear, ' reasoning, few if any contributions appear anywhere 
that will excel those that are printed tn the NATIONAL QUARTERLY RE- 
viEw.—Forney’s Sunday Chronicle. 


1 literary magazine of reach and weight. The NATIONAL. ts now 


“ur ont Quarterly, the onl pertodical that clings to the old style Of Space 


and leisure for the treatment of topics —Charles Dudley Warner in Hart- 
tord Courant 


Vone of the other American Reviews represent thought so advanced as 


that which finds expression in the pages of the NATIONAL QUARTERLY.— 
Boston Daily (slobe 


* *& * The NATIONAL QUARTERLY fs the sole representative of 


American literary Quarterlies. The scholarly and literary character 
s articles places it in the same rank with the English Quarterltes. Tt 
. Woreove? 


lta 


, a character for broad liberality in religion, science, and 
es notavold presenting conclusions of modern rational thought, 
dern physical sctence, for fear of dtsturbing old super- 

rn eed or philosophy to which it is bound, but 


to all ennobiing views filly set forth,—Bostor 
lransecript 








